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ING the Scope and De- 
CEPASSSI on of the following Monthly 
Eſays, and the Materials out 
of which they are compoſed, 
'tis neceſſary to obſerve, that 
a very great Part of them 
have been for ſome Years collecting, by a 
Perſon whoſe neceſſary Avocations through 
all the Parts of England remarkable for 
Agriculture, has groen him à great Oppor- 
trnity of ſeeing what has long been doing in 
Husbandry and Planting, and who (with a 
Sreceſs much beyond his Expeftation, becauſe 
done in a great Hurry) has already obliged 
the World with ſome {mall Scraps relating 
to the Improvements which have been made 
in the Field and Garden; which Materials 
were at firſt intended to have been draum 
vp in the Form of a General Syſtem, and 

b Which 


ge to a conſtant an 
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which being chiefly the Reſult of Practice 
itfelf, and not collefied out of Books, would 
{as himſelf and his Friends humbly hoped} 
hade made the moſt compleat &) — or Scheme 
of Husbandry yet pub * 7; but being obli- 

diligent Attendance 
to Affairs more nearly relating to the Wel- 


fare of himſelf and thoſe who depend upon 


him, and being confined in Town for froe or 


2 Months in the Winter, and alſo to attend 
the Commanads of ſeveral Gentlemen of Worth 


and Honour for fix or ſeven in the Summer, 
he found himſelf not in a Capacity of ple 
liſhing the cuhole Collefion at once, nor even 
{ by reaſen of other Affairs before- mention d 
to do any thing at it at all, without the Aſſiſt- 

ance of ſome Friends well Skill in the Arts | 
of Husbandry and Planting ; and this de- 
termined him to ſollicit ſeveral of thoſe 
Gentlemen to his Affiſtance in {0 —_— and 
ſeful an Undertaking, ſome of which refid- 
ing conſtantly in Town, whilſt others living 
at a Diſtance, and being diſperſed into ſeve- 
ral Parts of this Kingdom (the moſt conſpi- 
cuoufly diſtinguiſhed for Improvements in 
Hrusbandry and in — ) of any there 
are, may (if ſuch a Society be firmly eftabliſh- 
ed) be in a Capacity of carrying this Un- 
dertaking tu a much greater degree of Per- 


fetiion than any One of this Kind ever yet 


has been. The firſt Deſigner, from a Diltruſt 
of his own Ability, and from the Impoſſibi- 
lity 
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lity that Columella and other great Huf= 
bandmen hade repreſented there is, that the 
perfeFing of ſuch an Undertaking ſhould ever 
be in the Poxver of any one Perſon, has en- 
deavoured to cement this Society, which, if 
regularly kept up and improved, may be of Uſe 
to Ages yet to come, having always in View 
that very moving Paſſage of one of the muſt 
eloquent and inftruttrue * Orators that ever 
yet wrote of Husbandry, quod par eſt eos, 
qui generi humano res utiliſſimas conquirere, 
& perpenſas, explorataſque memoriæ tradere 
concupicrunt, cuncta tentare. 

But to make this _— as ſhort as poſ= 
fble (the Introduction being very particular 
and long) what 1s yet farther neceſſary to 
be added in this Place 1s, that the culti- 
dating Part of Husbandry hereafter to be 
treated of {as hinted at in the Tithe- 
Page) is the real Reſult of Praftice and 
Experience itſelf, taken up in the Field, 
Nurſery, and Garden, and not diſguiſedl 


ſtolen or taken out of any Authors whatſq- 


ever, except it be what relates to ſeveral 
Herbs and Plants, the Culture of which are 
but little (if at all) known in England. And 
if the Reader is in any degree ſuſpicions that 
theſe Letters which grve an Account of the 
practical Part of ee are fititious 
and not genuine; upon applying to the Col- 


* M. Tullius Cicero, as recited by Columella in the Preface 
to his Treatiſe de R. Ruſtica, Lib. I. 
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lenor of theſe Memoirs, who is a principal 

Afiiſtant to this Spciety, and is every Min- 

ter to be ſpoke withal: at the great Seed- 
o in Weſtminſter-Hall; the ſaid Letters 

Fall be ready to be * Produce any Morning or 


Afternoon, 2 Middle of the Day being ge- 
nerally too buſy a Time for it. 

'Taftly, As ud what toncerns, the, right 
etui of”: the” Theory or Philo/aphical 
 Privicrh/es of ask ant, and the Etymole- 
g, U Hafer, Genus, and Speies of the 
Herbs ant Plants Protghr out far publick 


Improvement in theſe Eſſays, there was .a | 


Neeeſſi ity of 4 { tho” 22 Reſcrences 
will per ba e be thought pedantick) 
tn what" the FTW 72 all or moſt of the 
ciuiliged Ages the Harld have wrote in 
ancient Times, as well as theſe, which have 

been wrote of late; ſo that by. a diligent 
comparing them ofen dt another; and at 
laſt, by the reducing of them to PraBice i in 
ſome /mnall Caſes by away of Trial, the Truth 
of” thoſe Principles MR} be diſcovered and 
made tc, to ſucceeding Ages. One thing 
may with treat Truth be averred, that the 
principal it ur of what follows never ar- 
rogated to himſelf, nor jallacioufly endea- 
' vour'd to varniſo ov . and conceal, nor in 
the leaſt to rob or take away from any other 
Man what had been induſtriouſiy found out 
p; bun; judging it a much fairer Method, 
and ſuc h an one as could not reflets the le alt 
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Diſboncur on him to make a far Quotation of 
whatever he had received from others, when 
ever Leave could be got for ſo doing; and as 
to Books, has uſed them as little, and with as 
reat Caution, as in a Deſign of this Kind 
could poſſibly be expected. And as for Phi- 
Ioſophical Inſtitutions and Tenets, few or none 
lade been made uſe of, but what Perſons of 
but little Reading may have Recourſe to, ſuch 
as Pliny, Bacon, Boyle, Evelyn, Woodward, 
Fc. And ſo alſo as to Herbals, the Reader is 

' mot referred to Aldin, Boccone, Breynius, Ca- 
ſalpine, Cluſius, Commelius, and others, whoſe 
Works the Reader may perhaps never be in a 
Capacity of ſeeing. 525 fer thoſe of the lower 
Claſs, to the Botanical Works of our own Coun- 
trymen, Gerrard, Parkinſon, and Ray; and for 
thoſe of a higher Claſs of Readers, to the two 

, ar nobile fratrum, as they are uſually term'd 
| by Botamſts, J. and C. Bauhinus; with the 
exact Pages where the Plants treated of (with 
h their farther Deſcription of them) are to be 
| found; for aMan may fhew himſelf by a nume- 
 rous Quotation of Authors, to be a Man of great 
8 Learning or Reading, but for want of referring 
in a very plain Manner to thoſe Volumes, from 
* which he has extracted the Marrow of his Dife 
courſe, may render himſelf in a great meaſure 
* unintelligible to his Readers, and not of ſo 
great Uſe to his Country as he might otherwiſe 
be. The acquainting the Publick, that the In- 
d, tention of the preſent Undertaking is to fintſh 
aſt the whole Work in Six Kalendar Months; and 


/- | that what is contained in one Quarter, 
that 
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that 1s three of each Months, ævill fol- 
hw one another Page by Page, and 
make a neat Pocket Volume, Index and 
all included, will "tis hoped, make a 
compleat Sett or Syſtem of Husbanary ; 
and being intirely new and deduced 
from Practice will be of great Uſe to the 
Publick ; is all (except the following 
Paragraph) which jhall be added. 1 
If it ſhould be ask'd, how it comes 

to paſs that this Deſign ſhould be pub= | | 
ih. Monthly, and not altogether 8 |? ; 

£ 

C 
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Beſides the Reaſons before given, of 

the great Employ tm which the chief 

Compiler is concerned, there are others r 
viz. aot only that of the Pleaſure which t 
is to be found in all Monthly Eſſays ; : 
but alſo, that it wwill be more immedi- x 
ately inſtructive, and will not be ſote- 1 
dious to read as if it came out altoge= a 
ther. And there is one Example, which is h 
that of Houghton's Letters, which gave 5 


great Satisfaction to the Readers of it, T 
as they then appeared ; for the Truth P 
of which (T believe I can appeal to } 
Jome Perſons yet living; at leaſt they | 7 
are reprinted and read with great Plea- 


ſure at this Time, THA 


( vi1 ) 


THE 


1% MONGST all the EMuys with 
which the World has (on-dificrent 
Subjects) for this and the laſt 
Century been entertained, 'tis 
certain that none has been more univerſally 
received than thoſe which treat of Agricul- 
ture and Planting, not only as they give 
a more chearful, eaſy; and uſeful Entertain- 
ment to the Body and Mind than any kind 
of Writings do, but alſo as they are really 
uſeful and advantageous to thoſe who read 
and put them in Practice with Succeſs, as 
well as to their Families, their Poſterity, 
the publick Welfare, and the univerſal Good 
of Mankind; animated alſo by a well-known 
Truth, That ſhould not Husbandry and 
Planting, keep pace with the great Increaſe 
there is in the Number and Neceſſities of the 
People, this or any other Nation may {0142 
Time or other be in great Want; becauſe 
( not with- 
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(notwithſtanding the great Improvement; 
which for theſe many Years have been made 
in the Field and Garden) the People of theſe 
Kingdoms conſume within a Trifle all that 
is produced from the Ground every Year, 
and to ſo near a Degree, that ſhould Provi- 
dence (for the Offences of a numerous and 


wicked World) turn theſe many Years of 


Plenty into a very few of Scarcity and 
Want, tis much to be fear'd, notwithſtand- 
ing the Aſſiſtances which might be expected 
from Abroad, that Thouſands of the Poor 
(as happened not many Years ago) may be 
left in a real Want of almoſt every thing 
which is neceſſary for themſelves and Fami- 
lies, whilſt the Land-holder cannot well 
ſubſiſt, nor the Merchant carry on his Trade 
without them. Theſe Things being grant- 
ed, it is for this and ſome few other Rea- 
ſons, that the Authors of the following 
Monthly Tracts, think it entirely unneceſ- 
lary to apologize concerning what they in- 
tend to offer for the Publick Good, in the 


Courſe of theſe Monthly Eſſays; becauſe if 


they are really uſeful, and perform'd to any 
Degree of Perfection they will not need it: 
But if ill, no Apology which can poſſibly 
be made for them, will be able to reſcue them 
from the Cenſure of ſo diſcerning an Age 
as this is. 

To introduce this grand Affair of Huſ- 


bandry the better (not to mention what has 
been 
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been wrote by ancient Authors of foreign 
Nations) it may not be improper to take 
a ſhort Survey of the Times and Methods 


by which Husbandry has got its Footing in 
' theſe Iſlands. 


And firſt of all it is obſervable, that tho 


the People of the exterior or maritime Parts 
of Britain (ſuch were thoſe Countries which 


adjoined to Canterbury, Norwich, Tarmouth, 
&c. which were inhabited by Perſons, 


who coming of Belgium or Holland, on Ac- 


count of Spoil and Plunder) began to till 
the Lands adjoining to them; yet the Bri- 
tons, which inhabited the interior or inner 


Parts of it, knew nothing of Husbandry, 


and, for the moſt part, * ſowed no Corn at 
all, but lived upon the Milk and Fleſh of 
Wild Beaſts ('tis to be ſuppoſed) which at 
that Time ranged up and down wild and 
uncontrouled. And as for Cloathing (cold as 
the Country now appears to be in ſome Seaſons 
of the Year) they had none but their own or 
perhaps ſometimes the Skins of thoſe Beaſts 
to coyer them; it being their Cuſtom (ac- 
cording to that Imperial Conqueror) to paint 
themſelves all oyer with a certain Dye called 
Woad, that they might appear more terrible 
to their Enemies. But as ſoon as ever the 


®* Interiores — frumenta non ſerunt; ſed Latte & Carne 
vivunt, pellibuſque veſtiti, omnes ſe Britani vitro inſiciunt, quod 
cerulæum efficit colorem, atque hoc horribiliore ſunt in pugna 


aſpectu. Jul. Cæſ. Comment. de Bello Gallico. cap. v. p. 73. 
0 Romans 
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Romans had vanquiſhed theſe their Enemies, 
and colonized themſelves in Britain, then 
Arts and Sciences (and amongſt the reſt Huſ- 
bandry) began to flouriſh ; becauſe Plim, 
who was an Author ſome Time in the Reign 
of Veſpaſſan, which was ſcarce an hundred 
Years after Cæſar, has given a very parti- 
cular Account of the Improvements which 
were at that Time of day to be found in 
Britain, in that excellent Treatiſe of his 
De Natura Rerum, where the general Ac- 
count of the + Margam, l Leucargillon, 
Tophaca = ruſſa, * Alba crete argen= 
tarla, and ſeveral other Improvements then 
uſed in Husbandry, are to be found ; which 
Accounts he certainly had from Agricola, 
who was an undoubted Cotemporary of his, 
and a Servant to the ſame Prince; and this 
is alſo very plainly confeſſed by Delachamp 
in his Annotations on Pliny aforeſaid, where 
the above Book of Foſlils is mentioned. 
And if any Judgment may be formed from 
what Dr. Plott, in his Natural Hiſtory of 
Staſſordſbire, writes concerning Marle (for I 
never law the Treatiſe itſelf) he there ap- 


+ Marle. | White Clay. F White and Red Sand 
Stone. Vid. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. XVII. cap. vi, vii. * Ibid. 
lib. XVII. cap. viii. By which is certainly meant Chalk, 
which is to be found in greater plenty in Britain than in any 
Part of the World befides ; and has the additional Name of 
Argentaria given it, on account of its Uſes in ſcouring of 
Silver: What Pliny writes, of its laſtirg Ixxx Years, when 
employ'd in Husbandry, is ſomething remarkable. 
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plied the Uſe of thoſe Foſſiles to Husban- 


dry; the Directions therein contained, con- 
cerning Marle being at this Day practiſed 
with great Succeſs in Staffordfbire ; which 
Directions when well conſidered (as they will 
be when we come to treat of that Improve- 
ment) ought to be wrote in Letters of Gold. 
And there is the greater Reaſon to believe, 
that that Agricola was the Perſon who wrote 
of Husbandry, becauſe his real Name was 
Cnæ ius 4 to which, on Account of his 
being a Husbandman, he, like many other of 
the Romans, added the other Name of Agrico- 
la. And tho' neither the * Gentleman who 
tranſlated the Life of Argicola from Jacitus, 
nor even Tacitus himſelf, who is ſaid to be 
his Son-in-law, have taken any Notice of 
that Paſſage of his Life; (yet when he 
writes, That the Impoſition of Tribute on 
Grain had been augmented in his Time, he 
adds, that he ſoftened it by cauſing an 
equal Diſtribution of all publick Burdens ) 
which plainly ſhews, that the Arts of 
Husbandry were in his Time introduced 
into Britain to a conſiderable degree, or elſe 
they could not have ſet a Tax on Corn. 
But as there could be little or no Merchan- 
dizing at that Time, ſo there could be no 
other way to raiſe Money for the Service of 
the Publick, than from Tillage; and the 


* See Gordon's Life of Agricola, p. 169. 
CE i Cle- 
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Clemency and good Management of Agricola 
was ſuch, that by that and other obliging 
Arts he poliſhed the Brutiſhneſs and Fero- 
city of the Britons to that degree, that they 
ſubmitted themſelves to the Roman Govern- 
ment with great Readineſs and Alacrity un- 
der his prudent and mild Adminiſtration. 
This then is a ſhort Account of the State 
that Husbandry was in, during the Time 
that the Romans kept their Footing in Bri- 
tain, and perhaps till they quitted it quite. 
What was the State of it afterwards, du- 
ring the Conqueſts made by the Saxons, 
Danes, and Normans, is difficult to collect, 
there being very few Footſteps, but little 
ſaid, and few or no Laws made for the En- 
couragement of Agriculture, that has fallen 


into my reading, and during the natural 


Confuſion of thoſe Times, and the unha 

and bloody Wars that long ſubſiſted between 
the two Houſes of Zork and Lancaſter, 
whatever was done, if any thing was, was 
obliterated. And even in the Reign of 
Queen E/zzabeth, if a certain * Author is 
to be credited, we had © not only our Gar- 
« deners Ware from Ho//and, but alſo Cher- 
« ries from Flanders, Apples from France, 
« Saffron and Liquorice from Spain, and 
« Hops from the Low Countries.“ Lam- 
beth-Marfb and the Neat-houſe Gardens near 
Tothil-Fields, which abound now fo plenti- 


Samuel Hartlibb's Legacy, p. 12. 


fully 
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fully with all Kinds of Kitchen Vegetables, 
being then, and many Years afterwards, 
chiefly, if not altogether, employed in Pa- 
ſturage for the feeding or fattening of Cattle. 

Some Time in the Reign of King James I. 
the great Lord Bacon began (and it is ſup- 
poſed finiſhed) his Natural Hiſtory, and 
formed that excellent (tho' unfiniſhed) De- 
ſign of his, for the interpreting of Nature, 
under the fictitious Name of Solomon's Houſe, 


or, The College of the fix Days Mork; in 


all which is contained the true Spirit of a 
Husbandman, a Philoſopher, and a Gentle- 
man. And to that Plan, imperfect as it 
was (in great probability) is owing the 
Foundation of our Royal Society, which is 
now become the juſt Admiration of Foreign- 
ers, and one of the greateſt Glories of the 
Britiſh Nation. And from the Writings 
and Auſpices of that illuſtrious Nobleman, 
ſprang up at that Time the P/atts, and, 
as near as can be remembred, the Mark- 
hams, and ſome others, who have left ſuch 
valuable Memoirs, for the Improvement of 
theſe and future Ages. But (on Account 
of the great Troubles that happened in the 
Reign of KingChar/es I.) little was then done. 
Yet ſoon after that, appeared two of the beſt, 
moſt uſeful, and moſt practicable Books of 
Husbandry that have ever yet been publiſhed, 
which were the Tracts that were written by 
Hartlibb and Blythe during the Uſurpation of 

Oliver 
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Oliver Cromwell, and preſented to the then | 


Council of State: For the Royaliſts being 
driven Abroad from their Eftates, and living 
chiefly in Flanders and Brabant, had a good 
deal of Time and Leiſure on their Hands 
to make their Remarks and Obſervations on 
the Brabant Husbandry, which from Time 
to Time ſeveral of them, and particularly 
Sir Richard Weſton (who was the real Au- 
thor of the Brabant Husbandry) communi- 
cated to their Friends here, and were pub. 
liſhed under the Title of Hart/ibb's Lal 
Legacy; of which (by the Management of 
the Bookſellers) there are ſeveral Parts pub- 
liſh'd diftindt from one another; ſo that 
when a Man thinks he has got that valuable 
Book entire, perhaps he has not a Third part 
of it: But, curtailed and divided as they are, 
tis from theſe that Husbandry, eſpecially 
thoſe Parts of it (which relate to the Im- 
provement of Land by Graſs Seed) has un- 
doubtedly taken its firſt Riſe. 

Several Parts of Husbandry, indeed, are well 
treated of in Houghtor's Letters; and from 
Mortimer's two Volumes, a young Practitioner 
might well expect to find all that is neceſſary 
for him; but all theſe, tho' there are many 
very good Things in them, fall extremely 
ſhort of that general Syftem, which has fince 
been attempted at (with what Succeſs ſhall 
be left to the judicious Reader) by two* Gen- 


* Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Bradley. 


tlemen 
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tlemen lately deceaſed, who have made a 
great Figure in Husbandry and Gardening 
for about twenty Years laſt paſt, but nei- 
ther of them in a Capacity of going through- 
ſtitch with ſo great a Work; the Profeſſion 
of one of them limiting him in ſuch a man- 
ner, that he could not poſſibly be acquaint- 
ed with little above the Tenth part of the 
Husbandry of Britain (except what he col- 
lected out of other Books) and the other (tho 
not deſtitute of Talents proper for ſuch a Pur- 
poſe) yet a Gentleman of too much Plea- 
ſure, to go through ſo hard an Undertaking; 
on which Accounts it has happened, that 


the firſt, tho” he has attempted at a general 
* Syſtem of Husbandry, the chief Materials 
of which he received from a Gentleman in 


Eſex very well sKil'd in Husbandry, yet 
has he fallen very ſhort of the Title of his 


Book; and the laſt, for Want of more ſolid 


Materials, has, in the Courſe of his Papers, 
been often obliged to make up thoſe Defi- 
ciences, with trifling Repetitions of what 


was of little Uſe, or had been often before 


repeated in Husbandry. 

Theſe then are the Reaſons why the u- 
niting of a Society of Husbandmen and Plan- 
ters, who from their living in ſeveral Parts 
of the Kingdom, may, by a due and regular 
Correſpondence with thoſe who abide more 
in London, ſend up ſuch Papers to them from 


time to time, as may make the Knowledge 
of 
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of Agriculture and Planting, more univerſal 
than it now is, and which they purpoſe to 
do by Obſervations on the ancient and mo- 
dern Husbandry in general, and by pointing 
out thoſe Deficienties which are yet remain- 
ing in the Britiſh Husbandry in particular. 
DeficienyT. The firſt Deficiency that is ob- 
— 1 the ſervable (amongſt many others) 
general Defet . 
of Hubaidry, in order to introduce that expe- 
aud the experi- rimental Knowledge into Huſ- 
mental Know- 1 
lage of mixed bandry, which is neceſſary to car- 
Bodies, ry the Profeſſors thereof through 
the Practice of it, is a View of the Nature of 
all mix'd Bodies, whether animal, mmeral, 
or vegetable, eſpecially the latter, which, 
according to the beſt Philoſophers, conſiſt 
of four or more ſimple Bodies (which they 
call Principles) viz. Water, Earth, Sulphur, 
and Salt. 

Water and Earth are ſo well known, or 
at leaſt have been ſome Years ſince ſo learn- 
edly treated of, by * two of the moſt in- 
genious Members of the Royal Society, that 
no one who has read thoſe Works can be 
ignorant of the Nature and Properties of 
them. But the Nature of Sulphur and Salt, 
how they lie in the Earth, of what Uſe 
they are, and how they co-operate in the 
great Work of Vegetation, what Quantity 
of Sulphur, or of volatile or fix'd Salts, a- 


velyn, in his philoſophical Diſcourſe on Earth ; and 
bound 


© 0 
Dr. Woodward, in his Eſſay on Vegitation, 
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bound in every Kind of Soil, Dung, or o- 


ther Manure, with which Land is to be 
improved, is ſomewhat more obſcure. But 
in order to put this Matter into as clear a 
Light as poſſible, the Society, who are to 
have the Peruſal of all the Experiments 
which relate to theſe Improvements, intend 
to go through a chymical Analyſis or Trial 
concerning the Nature and Quantities of Salt 
or Sulphur with which every fort of Dung 
or Manure abounds; hoping thereby to hit 
on a due Menſtruum or proper Proportion of 
every Kind of them, when they are to be 
laid on Lands of different Contextures and 
different Colours. 

The Nature of Earth, and its Dyjency IT. 
Improvements, being thus found — — 
out, the next Deficiency the So- mr Tine re. 
ciety will endeavour to ſet in a /tingrothete- 
trac Light, will (as Opportunity © ad 
offers) be to ſay ſomething more 
practical and to the purpoſe, on Air and Water, 
than has yet been ſaid; in both which, The- 
oriſts and Practitioners in Husbandry have 
much differed, as well as in other Parts, con- 
ccrning the Vegetation and Increaſe of Herbs 
and Plants, in what Manner they draw their 
Nouriſhment, what are the Reaſons of their 
Riſe and thriving well, and what the me- 
lancholy Cauſes of their Decay: In all which, 


| beſides what relates to Practice, will be pro- 


duced to View the curious and wonderful 
d Proceſs 
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Proceſs of Nature in all her Operations, 
concerning the Riſe and Progreſs, or the 
Aſcent and Evaporation of the humid Va- 
pour through the Tubes, capillary Veſſels, 
and Leaves of Plants, and the Doctrine con- 
cerning the Deſcenſion and Circulation of 
Sap (in Oppoſition to the Miſtakes of ſome 
late Authors) will be fully examined and 
diſproved; the Whole to be interſpers'd 
with Letters philoſophical, moral, and pra- 
ctical. 


The chief Principles concerning Vegeta- 


| tion being thus examined, the 
Deficiency III. a 
Concerning the next Deficiency in Husbandry 
Want of ſeveral Which will come under the In- 
w/eful Plants, * . . 
which are neo ſpection of the Society, will be 
ſent for from fo- concerning the Raiſing and Im- 
reign Markets. . 
provement of ſeveral kinds of 
Trees, Plants, and Shrubs, which are either 


not raiſed at all in Great Britain, or if they 


are, their Culture (is ſo obſcurely) not uni- 


verſally known, that many Countries where 


they have as much Occaſion of them as in 


the Places where they are now raiſed, know 


nothing of the Method of raiſing them, and 
are conſequently obliged to ſend to foreign 
Markets for their Goods, when they might] 


as well haye them nearer at Home, whether 
they relate toShrubs or Trees uſed by common 
Artificers, or in Medicine, for the Coverture, 


Protection, and Food of Man and Beaſt; or Þ 


more largely to Woods, Coppices, Foreſts, 
for 
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for Buildings, Civil and Military, and the 
like; or, to ſum up all, whether to Fiſh- 
ponds, Apiaries, Warrens, Menageries, Parks, 
c. For Buildings, are the Cedar of Leba- 
nus, Fir and Pine Trees of various Kinds, 
various Kinds of Oaks, Sc. from Norway, 
North America, and other Places, which will 
undoubtedly grow very well in Britain, 
tho' now fetched, at a great Expence and no 
Exchange from other Countrics. 

The fourth Deficiency in Date IV. 
Husbandry, which the Socicty — FS. ws 
will endeavour to rectify, ex- H., 
plain, and amend, is that con- 
cerning the raiſing of Herbs, &. for Dyers; 
the Kinds and Uſes of which are few of 
them well underſtood in ſeveral Parts of Eng- 
land, and ſome of them not at all. And firſt, 
of Madder, of which there are 
great Quantities imported every 
Year from Holland at a very great Expence, 
and all Ready Money, without any Ex- 
change of Goods; tho' were the Culture of 
it as well known or practiſed in Britain as it 
is there, 'tis certain, that as good Madder 
might be raiſed here as is in any Part of 
the World, as by Tryal has formerly been 
demonſtrated ; tho' the Troubles that haye 
unfortunately happened in theſe Kingdoms, 
beſides ſome other Cauſes, have hindred its 
being carried on as it ought to be; nor is 
this Complaint confined to Britain only, 

d 2 ſince 


Of Maddey. 
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ſince the Author of the Art of Dying, 
publiſh'd in the Year 1705, and wrote (if 
the Society is not miſinform'd) by the ex- 
preſs Command of Lewrs XIV. of France, 
great Complaints are made of © the Blind- 


cc 
cc 
cc 


«© neſs and Stupidity of the French Nation, | 
that ſuffered it{clf to be drained of its 

Money, to purchaſe thoſe Commodities 
of Strangers, which they might gather at 
Home in ſuch Abundance ;” and recom- 
mends the Culture of Madder, as a thing 
highly reaſonable in their Government; 
the Purchaſe of which loſt them at that 
Time above 500,000 Livres a Year;” and 


ſays that it was inſerted in the Inſtructions 
of their Commiſſioners (it muſt be ſuppo- 
ſed thoſe of Trade) “ that the French 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
«c 


may grow wiſer, and learn to cultivate 
that valuable Dye in France and the 
French Flanders, that by that Means they 
might be able to furniſh Spain, Italy, and 
other neighbouring Countrics, which want- 
ed it. 

What may be added on this Head is, that 


if France has ſuch great Reaſon to complain 
of the Blindneſs and Stupidity of their Na- 
tion, how much greater Reaſon is there to 
take up that Complaint in Britain, which 
is and has been, and 'tis hoped (always will 
be) the beſt Market in the World for Cloth 
of all Kinds, and for which (if Mr. Miller 
and others are to be believed) there is up- 


wards 
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wards of 30 or, as ſome ſay, 40 or 50,0007. 
ſent every Year to Holland, and no Goods 
in Return for it; and, if the Society is well 
informed, the Demand for Madder here is 
ſtill likely to increaſe; and then the De- 
creaſe of Money is an inevitable Conſe- 


quence, 


'Tis certain the Trader and Sailor will fay, 
that if the fetching of theſe, and ſuch-like 
Commodities as theſe are, be put to an End, 
then Navigation will ceaſe, and the Remedy 
will be worſe than the Diſeaſe : But in An- 
{wer to that Objection (if it be one) it may 
truly be ſaid, That a Trading Veſlel of 100, 
120, or 130 Tun Burthen, which is gene- 
rally navigated by eight or ten Men at moſt, 
will bring over more of thoſe Goods in one 


Lear, than one (it might with ſome proba- 


bility be faid than two) hundred Men can 
raiſe ; beſides which, theſe two hundred 
Men all (except the ſaid eight or ten) are 
employed, and the Land whereon ſuch 
Plants ſhould be raiſed, employed in a Huſ- 
bandry, which perhaps does not bring in a 
Fourth, nay, not a Twentieth part of the 
Value to the Land Owner, it being common 
enough in Holland to make 1007. per Annum 
of an Acre of Madder Land; whereas there 
are few Crops of Grain which come to 10 /. 
But to come nearer home, and to Com- 
modities for Dying, Ec. which are raiſed in 
lome Parts of Britain, yet not in others; 
tho? 


— — —— —é— 
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tho' every Part has as good a Right to raiſe | 
them one as another, where-ever the Soil | 


will allow, and the Market receive them. 
We lay the raiſing of Woad, Weld, or Dyers 
Weed, with ſeveral other Commodities of 
that Kind, as alſo of Saffron, Liquorice, and 
other Herbs uſed in Medicine, are indeed 


much better underſtood and practiſed than 


Madder is; but then the raiſing thereof is 
confined to a few particular Countries and 
Places, Woad to Leiceſterſbire, and ſome Parts 
of Rutland and Warwick; Saffron to Eſſex, 
Suffolk, and Cambridgeſhire ; and Liquorice 


to Pontefraf in Torkſbire, Workſop in Not- 


tinghamfhire, and Godalming in Surry; and | 
Teazels, which are ſo very uſeful to the 
Clothier, were at firſt raiſed chiefly (if not 
altogether) about Axbridge in Sumer ſelſbire; 
which made * as learned a Cloſet Philoſo- 
pher as any has appear'd in this Hemiſphere 


believe that thoſe Plants were the natural 
Produce of that Country only, and that 
they would not grow any where elle; 
whereas not only Teazels, but all the other 
Herbs for the Clothier's Uſe, as well as for 
Dying and Medicine, if they have the ſame 
Culture, and as near as may be the ſame ſort 
of Soil, will flouriſh as well as in the Places 
before mentioned; and as for Teazels them- 
lelyes, they are now raiſed in ſeveral Parts of 


* Dr. Woodward, in his Eſſay on Vegetation. 
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the Roadings of Eſex, and about Reading 
Berk/hire, with the fame Eaſe as at Ax- 
bridge; and why ſhould not the Woad, Weld, 


' Saffron, and Liquorice, do the ſame, in any 
Place where the fame Art, Induſtry, and 
Soil, is to be found? 


The ſame may be faid as to Hemp, Flax, 
and other Materials uſed in the Linnen Sail- 
cloth and Girthweb Trade, which are raiſed 
but in a very few Places of Britain, whilſt 
vaſt Quantities are yearly imported from 
Ruſfa, Dantzick, and other Places of the 
Eaſt, and that chiefly on foreign Bottoms, 
not by our own Shipping, as is by Miſtake 
ſometimes ſuppoſed. 

Another Deficiency which —— = 
might be named, but becauſe 4 Graf; Sal. 
it is ſomewhat better under- 
ſtood than the foregoing Things, the So- 
ciety will be briefer upon; and that is, 
that many Husbandmen and Farmers are 
not thoroughly verſed, at leaſt do not tho- 
roughly practiſe, the plowing and ordering 
of their Grounds, neither as to fallowing, 


dunging, manuring, and cropping, nor the 


proper Seaſon in which thoſe Works are 
to be done. This, indeed (as above ob- 
ſerved) is not ſo univerſally miſunderſtood 
and neglected as ſeveral Parts of Huſ- 
bandry before recited are; but however it 
happens, People of that Claſs are general- 
ly fo wedded to their old Opinions, and 

the 
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the Practices of thoſe who went before them, 
that they won't (without great Difficulty) 
ſtir a Step out of the old Road; it 
being, as they think, ſufficient for them 
to follow the Track in which their Fathers 
went before them, who lived well and got 
Money on the very Farms on which they 
lived; and why ſhould not they? But then 
they don't conſider how ready Landlords 
are, upon all Occaſions, to raiſe their Rents 
in proportion to their own Manner of li- 
ving, and that height of Expence to which 
the World is now arrived : To theſe this 
Society will very candidly apply themſelves 
in the Directions which follow in theſe 


Eſſays. 

1 If we look into the Orchard 
— and Garden, Numbers of De- 
Negli in Or. ficiencies and Neglects are ſtill 


1 ed to be found. And how many 
| Countries are there that a Tra- 
veller may yet paſs through, where ſcarce an 
Orchard or a Garden is to be ſeen, tho' they 
contribute ſo very much to the Neceſſities 
of Life, and the Maintenance of large and 
numerous Families, both in Cyder and Per- 
ry, and in what is every Day wanting in 
the Kitchen and Diſtillery ; I mcan, as to 
Turneps, Carrots, Cabbages, c. about all 
which, it muſt be own'd, Landlords have 
little Reaſon to be at any Expence; be- 
cauſe thoſe Ruſticks, if ſuch Things ſhould 
be 
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be done for them, will not ſo much as take 
care to fence and preſerve them till they are 
out of Danger. 

This Deficiency or Want of Orchard and 
Garden-ſtuff, is not indeed ſo univerſal as 
it was heretofore, becauſe there is (God be 
praiſed) great Plenty of all that fort of 
Ware now raited, tho' it was an Art ſo lit- 
tle known or practiſed heretofore ; Camden 
reporting, that the Earl of Leiceſter's Gardiner 
was the firſt who brought over the Flemiſb 
Cherry, and made great Advantages thereby : 
And tho' the ſame Kind of Fruit is now pro- 
pagated very much in Kent, yet there are 
many Places of England where for man 
Miles there is not a Cherry Tree to be ſeen, 
tho' the Cherry is known to cauſe Thirſt to 
ceaſe, and is one of the chief amongſt the 
Delights of Summer Fruits, 

The ſeventh and laſt Defici- Pefcieng VIT. 
ency to be mentioned in this Waſte — — 
Introduction, is the Waſte and * at and 
Neglect that is generally com- ie. 
mitted in Woods, both as to Timber and 
Under-wood, there being few but what are 
of that ſordid Temper, as to dettroy all that 
ever lies in their Way, without any Thought 
of ever raiſing any more; who being, per- 
haps only Tenants for Life, without the 
leaſt Conſideration of what becomes of Po- 
ſterity, cut down, demoliſh, and ſometimes 


e grub 
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grub up and carry away whatever they can 
lay their Hands on, tho' it be contrary to the 
Laws of their Country, and the Conſtitu- 
tion of the Manor or Eſtate on which ſuch 
Waſte is committed; ſuppoſing that when 
they are dead, that No-body can call them 
to Account; and as for the Day of Judg- 
ment, that they put far from them, and 
fear it not; whilſt others, a little more ob- 
ſervant of the Laws of their Country, tho 
they don't break «bſolutely through (yet 
evade) them; and when by the Rules laid 
down they are to preſerve ſuch and ſuch a 
Number of young Timber Trees growing 
on ſuch a Number of Acres of Wood Lands, 
tollow the Letter, tho' they break thro” the 
true Meaning of that Law, and by leaving the 
Quantity of young Standrels that the Laws 
require, think they have done enough, tho' 
at the ſame time they cut away all the 
young growing Trees long before they come 
fo their proper Growth. On theſe this So- 
ciety will ſeverely animadyert as Opportu- 
nity ſhall offer, as alſo on another Sort of 
People, who turn their Hogs and Sheep 
into young Coppice Woods, which crop off 
whatever young Oaks, Beech, and other 
Kinds of Wood are ſpringing up, contrary to 
the Directions which ought to be obſeryed in 
all well conſtituted Manors. 


Therc 
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There are ſeveral other 1 
Deficiencies and Neglects . 
might be produced in Juſti- being brought into the 
fication of what was aflerted — 6 
in the Beginning of this Pre- 
face or Introduction; that is, the Neeeſſity 
there is of a Society for ſo great a Work as 
this is, who ſhall publiſh ſomething more to 
the purpoſe on Husbandry and Planting than 
has yet been done, and from which ('tis to 
be hoped) a more compleat Syſtem of theſe 
Sciences may in a little Time be formed, 
than has yet appeared in the World : But 
for the reſt of theſe Deficiencies (as to the 
raiſing or propagating Mulberry Trees for 
Silk-Worms, as well as many others rclating 
to Cattle, &.) we refer to Hartlib's Laſt 
Legacy, where they are very well treated 
of, and haſten to give an Account of what 
is more particularly contain'd in this follow- 
ing Eſſay for the Month of April 1733. 

The firſt Thing attempted at is, a Con- 
futation of thoſe who would infinuate, that 
the inc loſing of Commons 1s contrary to the 
Intereſs of the Nation; particularly of a 
Pamphlet which was laſt Year publiſh'd by 
an anonymous Author on that Subject (ſup- 
poſed to be one Cooper a Quaker) and dedi- 


| cated to James Oglethorpe, Eſq; Member 


of Parliament for Haſlemere in Surry, where- 
in that Author, ſetting out upon wrong 
Principles, and making a great many weak 

; e 2 and 
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and fallacious Deductions therefrom, would 
fain perſuade himſelf and the World, that 
what the Legiſlature has been doing for near 
theſe Hundred Years paſt, is downright In- 


Juſtice and Oppreſſion, and as if calculated 


only to compliment and oblige Great Men, 
to the manifeſt Injury and Deſtruction of 
the Poor; with much more to the ſame 
purpoſe. Now to all or moſt of his Ar- 
guments there are particular * Anſwers in 
the following Eflay ; but that being wrote 


in Haſte, I ſhall in this Place beg Leave to 


add a few Things then omitted, before I 


draw towards a Concluſion of this Introduc- Þ 


tion; and as a farther Anſwer to him, ſhall 
obſerve, that he, good Man, to prove (p. 8, 
I think it is, for I have not the Pamphlet 
now by me) the great Diſadvantage that 
muſt naturally follow, by the Converſion of 


Tillage into Paſture (that fort of Paſture it 


muſt be ſuppoſed he means which breeds up 
and fattens Black Cattle only) for he ſup- 
poles Sheep to be an Appendix, and pro- 
perly belonging to Tillage, and under that 
Head allows at leaſt above three parts in 
four more People to keep and look after 


them than really there are; and that conſe- 


quently if there are four Millions of La- 


® The following Anſwers were for the moſt part wrote laf 
Year; but the Author, who is one of the chief Aſſiſtants to this 
Society, being obliged to go into the Country upon his neceſ 
ſary Affairs, the publiſhing of ut was deferred to this Time. 


bourers 
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bourers in England, three of them muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be ſent a ſtarving, if all the Land 
which is now in Tillage (a monſtrous Suppo- 


ſition) ſhould at any Time be turned into 


Grazing, In the firſt place, he allows a She p- 
herd to every Bargain or Farm in a Pariſh, 
which would indeed make a good Number 
in ſeveral large Pariſhes, where there are 
thirty or forty, in ſome fifty or ſixty, ſmall 
Farms. But this (to any body that knows 
the leaſt of Country Affairs) will appear to 
be evidently falſe, there being, generally 
ſpeaking, no more than one Shepherd al- 
lowed to a Town Flock, let it contain 6 or 
700, nay, ſometimes 1000 Sheep, which is 
common in many large Places Weſtward, 
except it be in ſnowy Weather and in fod- 
dering Time, then indeed every one lends a 
helping Hand; for as to the folding of them, 
every Farmer knows his Turn, and the Time 
he is to have the Fold on his Land, and 
ſo ſends his Team for the Fold according- 
ly; whereas, was ſuch a common Field en- 
cloſed, what with the making and looking 
after the Hedges, Ditches, Gates, Stiles, 
and other ſuch-like Works, (added to the 
Care every one ought to have of his Cattle) 


it would neceſſarily take three if not four 


times the People that open Fields would. 
Tis not here denied, but that Paſture or 
Feeding Grounds (abſtracted of theſe Works) 
will take up lets Hands than Grounds employ- 
ed 
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ed in Tillage; but then by how much too 
much ſoeverTillage has been run into for ſome 
Years paſt, and how weary ſoever Gentlemen 
and Farmers are of it (there being many that 
are known to ſeveral Members of this Socie- 
ty, who are for lay ing Tillage quite aſide, and 
converting their Grounds into Paſture only; 

et it is impoſſible to think that Corn or 
Tillage ſhould be quite laid by, for then 
there would be too much Meat for our 
Bread, and little or no Beer at all. And if 
once there could be found out a Medium 
and a reaſonable Mixture and proper Pro- 
portion of Tillage and Paſture together, then 
it may be with great Truth averred, that 
there muſt neceſſarily be a great many more 
Hands employ'd in encloſed Lands (eſpe- 
cially thoſe uſed in Tillage) than are or can 
be in open Fields; for what is there that a 
Labourer has to do in a common Field more 
than Reaping, Mowing, Griping, Binding, 
Cocking, &c. all the reſt of the Work being 
done by the Plow and the Harrow, the Cart, 


Waggon, Oc. by the Farmer himſelf and 
his Family; whereas in encloſed Fields there | 
are the conſtant yearly Works (ſome one 


Year and ſome another) of plaſhing of live 
Hedges, making new dead ones, ditching, 
c. And if it appears (as ſurely it molt 
evidently does) that encloſed Lands employ 
many more Hands than open Fields, uſed 
Time out of Mind in Tillage, does, (and this 

is 
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is the Caſe of moſt of the Waſte Lands 
which have for this fifty or ſixty Years been 
encloſed by ſeveral Acts of Parliament) then 
certainly there is ten, we may truly ſay, 
thirty, forty, nay, for ought any body can 
judge, an hundred times the Quantity of 
Hands more employ'd in the encloſing and 
keeping in Order of Waſte Lands, that have 
never been tilled before, than there were or 
could be before ſuch Encloſures were made. 
And as to thoſe who infinuate, that the En- 
cloſures which haye been already made haye 
been the Occaſion that much fewer Sheep 
(and conſequently Wooll) have been kept 
than were before, it is (from the Obſerya- 
tions that have been made in almoſt all the 
Sheep Countries in Eng/and tor theſe twenty 
Years) evidently falſe ; there being ſince the 
Introduction of Graſs Seeds, near double the 
Quantity of Sheep kept in Glouceſter, Wilts, 
and Dor/et Shires, than were before, tho' a 
great deal of Waſte Land in all thoſe Coun- 


ties has been within a few Years encloſed, 


Thus much has been thought proper to 
premiſe or ſet down before what follows 
hereafter in theſe Eſſays, in Vindication of 
the Reaſonableneſs and Juſtice of encloſing 
of Waſte Lands, and that there can be no 


Danger (in the popular though erroneous 


Outcry of giddy Heads) concerning the Poor's 


coming to be chargeable to the Pariſh, if they 
will but work; but if not, tis no Reaſon 


but 
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but that they ſhould ſtarve. Is it not much 
better for any Labourer and his Family, if 
they'll work, to earn, if it be but 15 or 20 
a Year, and live wholſome and clean, than 
to live on a Common, where perhaps by 
the Help of a poor ſtarved Cow, a few rag. 
ged torn Sheep, and the like, with the Ad- 
dition of a few Geeſe, he lives an idle loath- 
ſome Life, in all probability, himſelf and 
Family, louzy and half ſtarved, and reduce! 
to Thievery and Begging. How great 
Conveniency it is to Farmers of all Degrees 


to have their Grounds encloſed, has beer 


elſewhere hinted at, and is indeed fo very 
well known to all who are converſant in 


Country Affairs, that they need not be re. 


peated here; nor can this part of our In. 
troduction be better cloſed than with 
Quotation out of one of the beſt Poets that 
ever wrote concerning Agriculture; wh: 
lays, 
. Fas & jure finunt——nulla 
Religio vetuit, ſegeti Pr etendere ſepem, 
Virgil 


And it may be laid down as a certain Truth, 
in the Words of a celebrated Author © 


Husbandry, © That that Man who is pol 


« ſeſſed of one Acre of encloſed Land, i 
« more a Monarch of himſelf, more uſeti 


« to the Publick, and in a better Cap 


« city of doing Good to his poor Neig!- 
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« bour, than he that has four or five, we 
« had almoſt ſaid, eight or ten Acres lying 
« in Common. 

The third Diviſion of this Eſſay contains 
ſome new Experiments relating to Lucerne, 
H. Foyne, Clover, and other Graſs Seeds; 
from the laſt of which Great Britain has 
for theſe thirty or forty Years received ſuch 
Advantages, that the Value of Lands is 
well known to be near double to what they 
were heretofore. But Lucerne being a new 
Graſs Seed, and not ſo well underſtood as 
Clover and other Graſs Seeds are, and pro- 
bably for want of Care in ſome Places, or 
a wrong Time of ſowing, &. it may have 
failed, and not had the deſired Succels, yet 
true Britons, eſpecially all that are diligent 
and attentive Husbandmen, ought to be 
(according to their Character) ſteady, ſtrong, 
and uniform in their Reſolutions, {till per- 
liſting in the Trial of it ſeveral Ways, and 
not be weary of trying, till they have found 
out the right Way; becauſe it is a Graſs 
that ſurpaſſes all the others that are uſually 
lowed ( comparatively ſpeaking) almoſt as 
much as Chalk does Cheeſc; and whoever 
looks into the Brabant Husbandry will 


find, that even Broad Clover itſelf (though 


now the raiſing of it is ſo eaſy and well 


known) yet upon its firſt Introduction into 


England, which was a little before the Re- 
ftoration, and not perfected till ſome time 
after, 
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aſter, ſeveral Farmers could not hit upon 
the right Way of ordering it; and by rea- 
ſon of ſome Diſappointments that happen- 
ed, the farther Introduction of it had like 
to have been laid aſide, had not ſome Pub- 
lick Spirits prevented it. 

The fourth Diviſion which follows in the 
enſuing Eſſays, is the E/parcet, or German 
Spurrie; an Herb which has been long uſed 
in ſome Parts of France, Flanders, Holland, 
c. but not well known or cultivated in 
Britain; altho' Mr. Ray, in his Hiſtory of 
Plants, as well as in his Synoßſis, puts it a- 
mongſt his indeginous Plants, and ſays that 
it grows plentifully amongſt Corn in Eng- 
land. But 'tis much to be fear'd that that 
greatBotaniſt was miſtaken, and that theHerb 
which grows amongſt Corn is the A/perula 
or Woodroof, to which Spurrie is undoubtedly 
allied. Ir is certainly very well underſtood 
and deſcribed by the two Botaniſts Gerard 
and Parkinſon, and much has been ſaid in 
tome Editions of Hart/ibb's Legacy, which 
often goes by the Name of the Brabant 
Husbandry ; from which the beſt Accounts 
concerning the raiſing of it, and the Uſes to 
which the Brabanters and Dutch put it, are 
taken. But it appears (by what he writes) 
that Mortimer knew nothing of it, and that 
the Culture in Britain is at preſent quite loſt, 
which is great Pity, it ſeeming to be an Herb 
that requires the leaſt Tillage of any that is 

ſowed, 
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ſowed, and will grow on the pooreſt Land: 
And if Van Kolben, in his Hiſtory of the 
Cape of Good Hope, is to be believed, ſome 
Sceds of it were ſeveral Years ago carried 
frem Holland to that Settlement, which 
ſeeding Yearly there, the Seed-veſſels were 
by the great Heat of the Sun opened, 
and the Seeds were blown about by the 
Winds in ſuch a Manner, as that the Inha- 
bitants could not root it out. In ſhort, 
as it is an Herb that will grow on the poor- 
eſt Land, and with the leaſt Culture that 
any Plant will; and as it is excellent Food 
for milch Kine in the Winter and Spring 
Months, before there is any other Graſs or 
green Food for them, this Society could not 
but encourage what has been offered to them 
concerning the Spurrie, by an aſſiduous Aſ- 
ſiſtant in their preſent Undertaking ; which 
Aſſiſtant has alſo with great Pains procured 
the Seed, and it will, 'tis hoped, ſoon arrive 
from Abroad, for the Advancement of the 
Husbandry of Great Britain. 

What follows next in theſe Eſſays, being 
the fifth Diviſion for the Month of April, 
1733, is an Account of Salt, and the great 
Uſes it might be applied to in Husbandry, 
was not the Duty ſo great, or were there a 
Remiſſion of it, when by proper Certificates 
it ſhould plainly appear to have been uſed 
in Husbandry : For the Diſcovery and ſta- 


* See Kolben's Hiſtory of the Cape of Good Hope. p. 19. 
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ting of which there will (tis humbly hop'd) 
be Methods laid down in the following Eſ- 
lay, hat the Government will be no Lo- 
Jers by it, but the Reycnue rather advan- 
ced. 

But before we proceed any farther, it will 
be neceſſary to obſerve, that that part which 
relates to Salt was wrote the laſt Year, a 
little before the Salt Act paſſed, without 
any Party View of intermeddling with the 
paſſing or not paſſing of the Bill; that be- 
ing not any Part or Buſineſs of the Perſon 
who wrote it, but at the Requeſt of ſeve- 
ral Salt Owners, who at that Time thought 
they ſhould be much aggrieved about it; 
how it has really happened is unknown to 
the Authors of theſe Eſſays, but it was at 
that Time inſinuated, that if there could be 
any reaſonable Methods found out to pre- 
vent the Injuries that might happen by 
the Remiſſion of the Duty on Salt, when 
employed in Husbandry, to the Publick Re- 
venue, the Gentlemen who carried through 
the Bill would aſſuredly come into it: This 
then 1s the Reaſon why it appears at this 
Time, with the Methods propoſed for 
ſuch a Prevention, as will ('tis hoped) have 
Weight with thoſe Honourable Houſes 
thro' which ſuch a Remiſſion may tome time 
or other, (or at a Time of greater Leiſure/ 
pals; and the Authors of this Introduction 
having, ſince the writing of that Eſſay, met 

with 
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with ſeveral Paſſages proper to the Purpoſe 


in hand, take Leave to trouble the Reader 
with a ſhort Recital of them, after he 
is inform'd, that many of the Advocates 
for the paſſing of the Salt Bill without- 
doors, laugh'd at the Notion of its being 
employ'd in Husbandry ; and, as moſt new 
Things are, turned it into Ridicule, whilſt 
ſome Gentlemen, who had made but a cur- 
ſory Trial of it on Graſs Lands, not know- 
ing the proper Effects of Salt, (which is not 


calculated to make a great Encreaſe or Bur- 


then for Hay,) but to make the Ground 
proper for Grazing; and its Effects alſo on 
Corn Lands, is not to produce a vaſt Crop 


of Straw, but to make the Corn plump and 


good. 
But to proceed in a regular Order from 


the Writings and Opinions of the moſt cu- 


rious Obſervers of Nature: 

The 5% Thing to be demonſtrated is, 
that there are real Salts in all Earths, ge- 
nerally called Nitre. 

Secondly, That thoſe Salts are for the moſt 
part Urinous, as are all Dungs, Horns, 
dhreds ; or Alkalous, as Aſhes, Kilps, Lime, 
Marle, Chalk, Oc. 

Thirdly, By way of Corollory, that (not- 
withſtanding) what has been ſaid or wrote 
to the contrary, nothing but real refin'd Salt 
can be made uſeful in Husbandry, on Lands 
which lie any Diſtance from Salt-works, on 

Account 
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Account of the Heavineſs of the Carr 
age; and therefore, there is a Neceſſity of 
altering the Salt Act, (lo far as it relates to 
Husbandry) in order to improve and advance | 


the Landed Intereſt. 


My Lord * Bacon, from the Advantage b. 
that Cornwall, Devonſbire, and other ma- 
ritime Countries, received by the Uſe ai 


Sand (which was no other than broker 
Shells impregnated with Salt-Water) in 


their Husbandry, affirms, © that the bet 


« Manure next to Marle (which is endued 
« with more Fatneſs, and not heating the 
« Ground over much) 1s Sea Sand, which 
« no doubt (ſays his Lordſhip) obtaineth 
« a ſpecial Virtue by the Salt-water ;” and 
concludes. by aftirming, © that Salt is the 
« firſt Rudiment of Life.” And by anc 
ther + learned Philoſopher it is called, the 

uid Divinum, and Original of all Fæcundi. 
ty. The learned Boyle allo, and other Chy- 
miſts, affirm, that there are great Quanti— 


ties of Salt to be found in ſome Sorts of 


Earth, and even a ſmall Quantity in the 
moſt barren of all; and a late laborious 
Chy miſt averrs, that 50 Load of Dung wil 
produce one of Salt. And 'tis to the fai 
ther Tryal of this, and of what Quantities 
of rcal Salt are to be found in all Sorts 


Nat. Hiſt. Cent. vi. Exper 596. p. 123. + Evelyn 
Philoſophical Diicourſe on Earth. p. 110. 


of 
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of Manure and Earth, that this Society 
will apply one Part of their Time and En- 


deavours; which when done, will be the 
8 Subject of ſome future Eſſays. In the mean 


time tis obſervable, that moſt of thoſe who 


have wrote on this Subject before, have 


been at a Loſs to know what this Salt, this 


fructify ing Subſtance was; Dr. Woodzward 
not believing it to be Salt or Nitre at all; 
and Mr. Evelyn not being able to determine 
what Kind of Salt it was. 


But a curious and learned * French Author, 


from ſeveral Obſervations, proves, © that 


> 


( 


( 


( 


the Salts which are diffuſed through the 
whole Earth and its Atmoſphere are U- 
rinous, which he deduces from Lime- 
water or Oil of Tartar's being poured up- 
on an Infuſion of Earth, which will pro- 
duce the fame Smell as if the ſaid Li- 
quors were pour'd upon Urine, and that 
the very ſame Smell ſtrikes our Organs 
from the Walls of Houſes after they have 
been new whitened or plaiſtercd over with 
Lime. 

Again, © That the Tincture of Earth ex- 
tracted with Spirit of Urine communi- 
cates a yellowiſh Colour to Lime-water, 
when a Solution of Sublimate Mercury is 
added to it; from whence it may again 


Abe concluded, that the Earth abounds 


* Tournefort in the Preface to his Materia Medica. 
with 
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« with Salt Armoniack (which is of an 
« Urinous Smell) ſince the ſame very Co- 
« lour is produced from a Mixture of a So- 
« lution of Sa Armoniac and Urine with 
« Lime-water.” And to prove the Reality 
of Salts in Earth, the learned Annotator on 
Hartlibb's Legacy, p. 217, aſſerts, That with- 


out Contradiction, Salt is the very Semen, | 


Promoter, and Spring of Life in all vegeta- 
ble Productions, and the chief Subject of Nu- 
trition in Plants. But then it is to be conſi- 
dered, whether or no that Salt (that is plain 
Salt) be this Subject, or whether all Salts nou- 
riſhalike : As %, nitrous; a2d/%%, urinous; in 


which are comprehended; 34/y, all Dung, 


Horns, Shreds, and the like; 4th/y, com- 
mon Salt and Sea Sand; 5, all Kaly or 
alkalous Salt, ſuch as Aſhes, Kilpes, mine— 
ral Salts, Stone, Lime, Marle, Chalk, or 
Fullers Earth. 

And becauſe ſome Salts, as Vitriol, as alſo 
that of Stones or Lime, do kill, if applied 
in too great a Quantity to the Plant itlelf 
immediately : Hence naturally will follow 
an Examination into the Nature and Quali- 
ty of Salts themſelves, that is, whether one 
Sort of Salt doth univerſally nouriſh every 
Plant alike, and make them thrive, or whe- 
ther ſome Salt does agree beſt with one 
Plant, others with another ; becauſe, upon 
the clear Determination of this, ſolely de- 
pends the great Secret of Imbibition, which 

this 
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this Society will make the Subject of their En- 
quities as Opportunity offers. | 

But in all Experiments of this Kind, there 
are two Difficulties which naturally offer 
themſelves ; as firſt, that as you cannot ſow 
ot ſet anv Secd, Plant, or Vegetable in Salt 
alone, there are required two Media's ; firſt, 
Water to diſſolve and make the Particles or 
Parts of Salt fluid and thin, by the Dilution of 


which they may be made ſo fine as to enter 


the Pores of the Plant or Seed, you would have 
made capable of the Inhibition or Admiſſion 
of it. A ſecond Medium is Earth, which is to 
be a fit Uterus or Matrix to keep the Plant 
ſteady. And hence alſo naturally follows, an 
Enquiry what Earth is, abſtractedly conſidered, 
for either it is Sand, or Salt, or Water, or 
ſome other Body ; if Sand, whence comes its 
Clammineſs and Aptitude to ſod together ? 
If Salt, whether it is a peculiar one or no, 
and whether it can be ſeparated from it or not ? 
If Water, why is it not capable of Production, 
without the additional Aſſiſtance of other 
Moiſture? For if Earth be none of theſe, 
what is it? What is its Property? And in 
what conſiſts its Energy or Force ? 

It is alſo to be conſidered, that Water, eſ- 
pecially Rain-Water, hath Life in itſelf, with- 
out the Addition of Salt or Earth; as is appa- 
rent from many Experiments, efpecially thoſe 
of the very learned, well known, and ingenious 
Dr. Woodward, to which we at preſent refer. 

8 Now 
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Now if Rain - Water itſelf be ſufficient, for 
Life, and manifeſtly contains a vital Salt in it, 
what Need is. there of thoſe other Salts which 
ſeem more remote from a Life, or Vitality of 
Diſpoſition? 

But as there is no Poſſibility of Nouriſhment, 
nor any Approach to Vegetation without Moi— 
ſture, ſo there is no Poſſibility of Life, without 
an Excitation or Production of it by an actual 
Warmth: And this is as well ſcen in Vegeta- 
bles as in Animals; for the Earth is there, the 
Salt is there, the Water is there; yet in ſharp 
cold Weather Vegetation ccaſes. 

Our next Enquiryi is, whether in Fermentation 
(which is one of the Species of Motion) there 
may not be divers Sorts of it ariſing from the 
Nature and Diverſity of the Salts or other Sub- 
jcAs, which cauſe it; and whether, according 
to this diverſc Motion, the Subject of Nutri— 
tion (having in it alſo a vital Principle) may 
not bc diſpoſed more or lets to take this ot 
that Figure upon them. 

'Tis proper for a Man to cnquire into the 
ſcycral Caſualtics which arc in Vegetation; 
as, why ſome Plants ſpring up of their own 
Accord, whilſt others muſt be propagated by 
Secd, Cc. Some affect one Soil, and others 
another; all which arc Subjects which merit 
the Conſideration of all thinking Men. 

From what has been ſaid in this Introducti. 
on (and in that Part of this Eſſay which is in 
the Body of it) concerning Salt, it is undoubt- 

edly 
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edly plain, that Salt is a very uſcful Manure 
for the Improvement of moſt Sorts of Land; 
and that the hindring Farmers from making 
uſe of it, by the laying ſo large a Duty on it, 
that it can't be cmploy'd in Husbandry, the 
Salt Act (as it now ſtands) is a Detriment to 
the Publicx: But the Anſwer to this * is, 
« That in the manuring of Land, any Quan- 
« tity of foul Salt may be had gratis for car- 
« rying it off from the Pits, and no Duty 
« paid or charged, but the Perſon who takes 
« jt away having an Officer with him, is en- 
« titled to uſe it Duty- free. Upon which 
it may be obſcrycd, that if by foul Salt is 
meant the Refuſe or Sweepings of rhe Pans, 
or Salt before it is brought to Perfection, tis 


much to be feared that there won't be cnough - 


of that for the Improvement of Land by very 
great (tho as yet unknown) Quantities ; be- 
cauſe at firſt View it ſeems undeniably true, 
that the Improvement of Lands in England 
(if Salt was more univerſally uſed) would 
take up ten times the Quantity which the Fa- 
milies in England do; whereas the Refule is 
not the Hundredth part of the Quantity that 
is uſed towards falting of Beef, Hogs, and 
the other neceſſary Supports of Life; beſides, 
it being unrefined, (tho' much more bulky 
and ponderous) is neycrthcleſs of much lets 


* See the Letter to the Freeholder, ſaid to be wrote laſt Year, 
Anno Dom. 1731, by a Member of the Honourable Houſe of 


Commons, p. 10. 
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Uſe in Husbandry, than Salt refined from its | 
Droſs is, and conſequently, it will not be 
worth while for any Farmer who lives at any | 
Diſtance to fetch it away, even tho he might | 
have it Duty-free and for nothing, whatever 
it might be to thoſe who live near at hand, 
where ſuch Salt-works arc. And this I write 
in Behalf of Salt Owners, who when theſe 
Uſes of Salt are better known, and when- 
ever there is a Remiſſion or Diminution of 
the Duty when uſed in Husbandry, will have 
great Reaſon to believe they may ſell much | 
greater Quantities than now they do; and a5 
there is great Probability that many more Salt- 
works will be erected than now there are, if 
Salt ſhould once come to be employed in! 
| Husbandry, the Government (from a very Þ | 
; ſmall Impoſition or Duty, perhaps 6d. per! 
| Buſhel) may receive great Advantages, much | 
more than will pay any additional Number of 
Officers to inſpect ſuch an Affair. But of Þ 
this more in its proper Place. 
What remains to be ſaid, as to the Con- 
tents of the enſuing Eſſay, ſhall (on Account 
of the Length of what goes before) be very 
ſhort; for the two laſt Diviſions, containing, | 
firſt, A Letter to this Socicty concerning the | 
real Advantages which are to be found, and | 
the moſt experimental Methods that are now #® 
| in Uſe touching the Propagation and Uſes of 
q the Lucern and Spurrie; as alſo Memoran- Þ + 
4 dums of all the principal Works to be done 
in 
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in the Field, Wood, Apiary, Garden, &c. 
for the Month of April, 1733, will be con- 
rained all that is neceſſary to be known on 
thoſe Subjects. - And to draw to a Conclu- 


ſon of this Introduction, which ttis fear'd 


will be thought too prolix and long: The 
Subſcriber and Reader is deſired to obſerve, 
that there will be very little of the following 
Eſſays taken out of Authors, no more than 
what is neceſlary to illuſtrate what follows, 
or to point out their Miſtakes; for as the 
Gentlemen of which this Socicty is compo- 
ſed live at ſeveral Parts of the Kingdom, ſome 
very diſtant from London, as well as from one 
another, during the Summer Seaſon, and the 
long Vacation from Buſineſs, ſo this Under- 
taking will be formed from Letters and Me- 
morandums which are already or ſhall be taken 


on the very Place where the raiſing and culti- 


vating of the Plants, Herbs, or Improvements 
mentioned are really and bona fide tranſacted. 
Thus the Account of Woad, with the Ex- 
pences which attend, and the Profits which 
ariſe from it, will come out of the rich Vale 
Part of Rutland adjoining to Leiceſterſhire 3 
that of Saffron out of Cambridgeſbire; that 
of Liquorice from Pontefract in Yorkfhire ; 
that of Teazels out of Somer/etſbire ; and ſo 
on of the reſt. 
It may in all probability be expected in this 
Place, that ſomething ſhould be ſaid of the great 
Uſes 
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Uſes of Society in general; but for that there is 


no morc Room than to note, that this Work 
which follows 1s too great for any one Man to 
attempt alone; nor ought any one, thro' an 
Affectation of being thought more able than 
others, to dip into Affairs too mighty for 
him till he is arrived at full Strength, having 
always that of the Poct in View. 


ſimul ac duraverit etas 
Membra animumque tuum, nabis fine cortice. 
Hor. 


But to return: The worthy and well-mecan- 
ing Author of the Brabant Husbandry, which 
goes under the general Title of Hartl/ibb's 
2 Legacy, complains, & « that amongſt the 

Want of divers Things which are neceſſi 
« ry for the Accompliſhment of Agriculture, 
« one is, that there is not a Sy tem or com- 
<« pleat Book of all the Parts of Agriculture; 
« and that till the latter End of Queen Eli- 
« Sabeth's Days (as he ſuppoſes) there was 
cc ſcarce a Book wrote on that Subject, at 
ce leaft he never ſaw or heard of any. About 
« that Time he judges it was, that Tuſer 
« made his Verſes, and cot wrote about a 
Hop- Garden; that Gouge tranſlated ſome- 
« thing; and that lately divers ſmall Trea- 
&« tiſes had (in his Time) been publiſhed by 
« Sir Hugh Plattes, and Gabriel Plattes; 
« Markham, Blithe and Butler did well in 


* Hartlibb's Laſt Legacy, p. 105. 


ſeveral 
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e ſeveral Things, but that their Books could 
not be called compleat Books.” Indeed 


ſince, there are ſeveral Tranſlations from fo- 
reign Authors, and ſeveral Things (in the 
Tranſactions of the Royal Society, alſo in 


' * Houghton's Letters of Husbandry and Trade, 


in Mortimer, Lawrence and Bradley's Works, 
amongſt much Rubbiſh) may be pick'd our, 
which might help a Man in Husbandry, but 
from all of them not enough to torm a regular 
Syſtem of Agriculture and Planting, nor 1s it 
indeed in the Power of any one Man to do it. 
To pretend to write on all the_Parts of 
Husbandry, is a very large Province, and the 
Knowledge of it ſo extenſive, that it muſt be 
a Perſon of the moſt conſummate Knowledge 
who dare attempt it. And this Complaint 
concerning the Want of proper Methods for 
the Inſtruction of People in the Arts. of Huſ- 
bandry, Planting, &c. is no new Thing, ſince 
Columella, who wrote about 1500 Years ago, 
takes up one ſomething alike to that which the 
Author of the Brabant before-mentioned docs, 
whcn enumerating the ſeveral Kinds of Acade- 
mies or Schools which were even in nis Time 
inſtituted tor ſeveral Kinds of Learning and 


Decoration, he ſays, ** that the Knowledge 


CC ot 


Sola res ruſtica, quz fine Dubitatione proxima & quaſi” 
conſanguinea ſapientiæ eſt, tam diſcentibus egeat quam Ma- 
gillris. Adhuc enim Scholas Rhetorum & ut (41xi) Seo— 
metarum, Muficorumque; vel quod magis mirandum eſt, con- 
temputimorum vitiorum officinas, gulouùs condiendi Cibos & 

luxurio 
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© of Husbandry or rural Affairs, which was, 
« without doubt (in his Opinion) the very 
« next, and as it were conſanguineous or 
<« neareſt of kin to Wiſdom itſelf, wanted as 
% well thoſe who were to learn, as Maſtery 
« who ſhould teach it. Even now (ſays he) 
te there are Schools of Rhetorick, Geometry, 
« and Muſick, and what was more to be won- 
ce dred at, Offices (of a more contemptible 
and vicious Turn) for the gluttonous and 
luxurious dreſſing of Meat, gatniſhing of 
« Diſhes, trimming, poliſhing their Heads of 
« Hair, &c. Things which he had not only 
<< heard of but ſeen; but that he knew no- 
« thing of any Teachers of Agriculture, by 
« which they might be profited, nor Difci- 
«« ples or Scholars to Ilcarn it.“ 

This therefore being exactly parallel with 
the preſent State of Things, is produced as a 
Leſſon that the Tutors of all Univerſities, 
Academies, and Schools of Learning would 
do well to conſider of, in the Directions they 
give, and Pains that they are or ought to be 
at in the Education of young Noblemen and 
Gentlemen, becauſe if (inſtead of the Study 
of thoſe Volumes of Logick, Ethicks, Meta- 
phyſicks, and a good deal more of that learn. 
ed Lumber with which young Students are 
puzzled, and ſpend their Time to little or no 

Purpofc) 


luxurioſius fercula ſtruendi, capitumque & capillorum concina- 
tores nen ſojum eſt audivi, ſed & ipſe vidi 
Celumel. de Re Ruſt. Lib. i. cap. 1. 
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Purpoſe) they would ſet them Leſſons in A- 


griculture, and other uſeful Improvements, 
they might make them more beneficial to 
themſelves, and more uſeful to the Common- 
wealth, than any other Kind of Study will; 
how well many young Noblemen and Gentle- 


men mend the Matter by their Travels Abroad, 


is but too obvious to molt People who converſe 
with them after their Return, from whence, 
inſtead of fine well-turn'd Engliſhmen, they 
appear like Dancing-maſters, and formed 
only as if they were deſigned for Theatrical 
Performances, rather than for the Improve- 
ment and Security of their Eſtates, or the 
Good and Service of their Country. 

It would be happy indeed it the Endeavours 
of this or any other Socicty were more to this 
Purpoſe, and more univerſally approved of: 
But to the great Concern of all thoſe who are 
laudable and juſt in their Intentions, there are 
to be found (and in Cafes of this Kind it 
mult be really expected) Perſons of ſuch nar- 
row ill-natured (tho' in other Caſes of the 
moſt profuſe) Turn, who endeavour to turn 
all Improvements into Ridicule, and Con- 
tempt, who being wedded to the vicious Plea- 
{ures of the Town, and having no Taſte at all 
for the Pleaſures and Employments of the 
Country, and having their Eſtates ſituate in 
a more fertile Soil, than ſome of their Neigh- 
bours, cry out againſt all manner of Improve- 
ments, as prejudicial to themſelves, and highly 

h inju- 
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injurious to the Publick, affirming, that there 
are too many Improvements already, and that 
if the Nation ſhould procced any farther in that 
Notion, all the old Eſtates which have for ma- 
ny Years paid their Rents well, will (or poſſi- 
bly may be) thrown on their Hands; with much 
more to the ſame Purpoſe: And ſomething of 
this may be true. But then, on the other 
hand, let them lay their Hands on their Hearts, 
and ask, If their Extravagancies have not ina 
great meaſure been the Occaſion of their 
Wants? And the Truth of the Matter is, it has 
happened thus, That a great many Landlords 
(in the fatal South Sea Year in 1720, and at 
other Times) raiſed their Rents conſiderably; 
all which they are very loth to ſink ſince, tho 
the Price of Corn does not keep up, to what 
it was heretofore; but their Extravagancies 
ſtill continuing the ſame, and being unwilling 
to lower their Equipages in proportion to the 
Decreaſe of their Rents, and never living (at 
leaſt very little) in the Country, the poor 
Tenant is ſqueczed, till he is forced to throw 
up his Farm, and perhaps run away, whillt 
they laviſh away their Time, and Money, in 
Riot and Debauch; and, to uſe the Words 
of a late eloquent and moving Author, vhs 
having but ſmall Fortunes, vie with thoſe 
which have large ones; and thoſe who have 
large ones live beyond them, in ſuch a man- 


ner, as if it were elegant to be in Debt, 


and Virtue to be undone. 
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Tis at theſe, that the almoſt inimitable Au- 
thor of the Uſe of Riches, ſeems to hint, when 
he writes, 


Mat Nature wants, commodious Gold be- 
focus, 
Zis thus awe eat the Bread another ſogus; 
But how unequal it beſtows, obſerve, 
'Tis thus we riot, whilſt who [ow it ſtarve. 
A. Pope. 


Better than what goes before would it be, 
if, according to the Practices of ſome of the 
Collcges (in one or both of our great Univer- 
fities) every Landlord would conſider, how 
much his Eſtate is really likely to bring him in 
that Year, and ſo to regulate his Expence for the 
Year according to it. In one of theſe Col- 
leges (if I remember right it is that of Magda- 
len in Oxford ) the Revenue which comes to 
the College, is more or leſs according to the 
Price whichCorn bears at a certain Day, in their 
Statutes or Cuſtom mentioned; and then let 
the Price of it be what it will afterwards, they 
exact no more in their Rents or Fines. And 
the Frugality of that learned Body, uſed here- 
tofore (tis uncertain how it is now) to be 
ſuch, that in cheap Times they uſually lived 
a recluſe Life in their College, and ſeldom or 
ever went out upon any Occaſion, that was 
likely to be expenſive to them; but when the 
Price of Corn at that appointed Day uſed to 

h 2 be 
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be high, then the good Men would now and 
then go out and crack a chearful Bottle. And 
that Corn (that Year) carried a good Price, 
was as well Known in a Maudlin Man's Face 
{for ſo in ſhort that Society is generally called) 
as it was in a Prewer's or Viatner's : And theſe 


ſeem to be Obſervations proper, for a great 


Part of Mankind, who keep on in an extra 
vagant way of Life, tho' their Tenants are 
half broke, run away, or ſtarved ; and theſe 
in thcir Turn may be well accounted the great- 
eſt Enemies to Husbandry and Improvements, 
and the greateſt Opponents to all thoſe who 
arc Authors and Promoters of them that arc. 
But there is yet another Claſs of Perſons, 
who tho' they may probably know ſomething 
more of Husbandry, and put the Arts of it 
more in Practice than the former, are yet ſo 
diſingenuous, as not to allow any Body to 
know any thing of the Matter but themſelves, 
who (fonder of their own Opinions and Con- 
ccits than, in all probability, they ought to 
be) when they ſee any thing doing for the 
publick Good, in which they have not a Hand, 
ridicule and ſneer at it, becauſe their all-ſut- 
fictent and wiſe Noddles arc not conſulted 
about it, averring, that there are enough it 
not too many Eflays on this Subject already, 
and ſuch as cannot be amended. Who, ſay 
they, can pretend to write more or better, than 
Evelyn and Cook on Planting, or Blythe, 
Mortimer, and others on Husbandry? To 
which 
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which is added, ſome grave Shrug of the 


Shoulder, importing ſome ſtrong Suſpicion of 
theirs, that whatever is, or may be wrote more 
on theſe Subjects, muſt be ſurreptitiouſly ſtole 
from them, or be in its own Nature, fictitious 
or of no Uſe. 

To theſe, and ſuch- like as theſe, but chiefly 
to ſatisfy the Curioſity of others of more 
Worth and Merit, will this Society apply ; 
and by ſhewing the Deficiencies of each Au- 
thor, endeavour to demonſtrate the Improve- 
ments which will in all likelihood (if the 
Promoters of it live) be found in this. 

As to what relates to Gouge, Markham, 
the P/attes's, and a great many others, who 


' were the firſt who wrote to any Purpoſe at all 


of Husbandry, Planting, and Gardening, there 
were (it muſt be own'd) a great many very 
good Things ſcattered up and down in them, 
but they were very far from making or com- 
poſing of a general Syſtem; and as for Blythe 
and Hartlibb, Perſons which we have alrea- 
dy made a curſory Mention of, tho' they were 
the two beſt that ever wrote practically, well, 
and to the plain Purpoſe of Husbandry and 
Planting, yet neither of them take upon 
them to ſay, that their Books are any ways 
compleat; on the contrary (as has been al- 
ready hinted at in this Introduction) they 
themſelves complain much of the Want of 


| ſuch a general Syſtem as this Society is now 


attempting, 


Evelyn 
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Evelyn and Cook on Foreſt Trees, and Mor. 
timer on Husbandry (it muſt be own'd) bid 
the faireſt for a compleat Account in their re- 
ſpective Ways, than any that ever wrote before 
them. But the firſt is ſo full of Erudition and 
Learning, that there is ſcarce Room lett for 
Practice; beſides, the Works of Mr. Evelyn, how 
much ſoecver we revere him, are ſomething im. 
methodical and contuſed, and the Paragraphs 
not ſo ſeparate and diſtinct from each other 
as is ncceſſary for the Inſtruction of thoſe 
who would learn both the Theory and Prac- 
tice of the Tree or Plant he would learn to 
raiſe. Cooke's is indeed an excelient Book, 
and one that has done more Good in the Nur- 
ſery and Foreſt Way than any other that | 
know of; but then he has confined himſelf 
only to Indeginous Plants; whereas, if there 
is any one that would ſtrive to bring the rai 
fling and planting of Foreſt Trees to their ut- 
moſt Pertection, he ought not to be content 
with treating barely on thoſe Plants which 
grow at Home, but ought by all means to 
endeavour at ſuch an Introduction of foreign 
Trees and Plants from Climates of equal Tem- 
perature, or (if poſſible) from Climates which 
are colder than ours is, eſpecially of all thoſe 
Kinds which love mountainous or barren Hills, 
or ſwampy Bogs; ſuch are thoſe which come 
from the Mountains of Aa, Syria, & c. and 
ſuch which grow in the extreme Parts of 
North America; which may improve Planting 

to 
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to that degrec, that there may little or no waſte 
Land be ſo bad, but it may carry one Tree 
or another ; for of theſe Kinds of Lands that 
arc at this Time naked and uncultivated in 
many Parts of Britain there are abundance, 
tho' the Inhabitants are ſtarving perhaps with 
Cold at the ſame Time. And tis here ob- 
ſervable, that all or moſt of the Trees which 
are now raiſed in England, came heretofore 
from foreign Parts, the great Pine from 
Turky, the ſmall one from Scotland, moſt 
of < Firs from Norway or the Jet H- 
dies, and many of the Cheſtnuts, Oaks, c. 
from Conſtantinople, Spain, and the like; 
and there arc) as will appear in the Courſe 
of theſe Papers, almoſt an innumerable Quan- 
tity of others from the Levant, North Ame- 
11ca, Nova Georgia, and other Places, which 
may with great Eaſe and Certainty, be intro- 
duced for an Ornament and Shelter, the De- 
cus & Tutamen of the Britih Hemiſphere. 
As to  Husbandry ; ; upon the firſt View that 
any Practitioner takes of what Mortimer has 
wrote thereon (the Method being good, and 
handled in a very plain Manner) it appears, 
as if he had done every thing which was 
proper for a general Syſtem; but as he was 
confined much at Home, ſo his Compoſition, 
when thoroughly examined, falls infinitely 
hort of what it at firſt ſcem'd to promiſe; and 
the entire Dependance he had on the Brabant 
Husbandry and Blythe, are very viſible, fo 


great, 
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great, that in ſome Places (for want of Expe- 
rience and Attention) he ſometimes miſtakes 
them; and in others (particularly concerning 
the Eſparcet or Spurric) tis certain he mil: 
took the very Genus and Species of the Plant 
he was about to treat of. 

If we may be allowed to ſpeak of Hough. 
ton's Letters of Husbandry and Trade, and of 
a great many Papers diſperſed up and down 
amoneſt the Tranſactions of the Royal Socie- 
ty, tis there that the early Dawn of practi 
cal Experiments and good Husbandry began 
firſt to ſhew themſelves, and ſoon after to 
ſhine in their utmoſt Splendor; and that thoſe 
gloomy Shades of Ignorance and Inactivity, 
under which (Chaos like) the World had long 
wandered, were diſpelled; and had Husbandry 
been the only Topick of that illuſtrious Aſſem- 
bly (of which Mr. Houghton alſo was a Mem 
ber) there would not, nay, there could not 
have been any Neceſlity for a new Society: But 
as their Speculations are of a mixt Nature, and 
ſome of them beyond the Reach of common 
Capacities. And as what has been preſented 
to that Society on the Subject of Husbandry 


is diſperſed (we had almoſt ſaid loſt) among 


their voluminous Books, and as they are ſcarce 
ever ſuppoſed to apply themſelves to Husban- 
dry and Planting only, the Authors of the fol. 


lowing Memoirs think themſelves at real L- 
berty to purſue their own Methods, and em- 


deavour to ſupply the World with that, which 


cannot; 
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cannot be collected out of their elaborate 
Eſſays by common Husbandmen and Planters. 

As to Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Bradley's 
Performances, ſomething has already been 
curſorily ſaid of them, and ſo it needs not 
be repeated; only thus much in general, that 
there are few People who think them in the 
leaſt degree aiming at or drawing towards 
any Degree of Perfection, tho' many uſetul 


Things are ſcattered up and down in them. 


zhich Þ 
nao: 


Mr. Miller, in his late very excellent Dic- 
tionary, has indeed treated the moſt learnedly, 
as well as moſt practically, of any Author that 
has yet wrote on Husbandry and Gardening, 
and Pity was it for him, that he could not 
ſeparate the ſeveral Parts of Husbandry and 
Planting which are ſcattered up and down 
therein, from others of a quite different Turn. 
But that is the unavoidable Fate of all Dicti— 
onaries, where Things of ſeveral Natures arc 
of courſe ſo blended and mixed one amongft 
another, that tis ſomething difficult to ſepa- 
rate them; nor does his Dictionary (excellent 
as it is) ſeem to turn ſo much towards Huſ- 
bandry, as ſeveral curious Parts of Gardening, 
of little Uſe to any but Gentlemen. 

The Endeavours of this Society therefore 
(from the Inconveniencies and Deficiencies 
which appear in others) will be, to place the 
Rules of the ancient and modern Husbandry, 
in a plainer and more conſpicuous Light, than 
at preſent they are; firſt, by ſetting down the 
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Erymology, Genus, and Species of each Tree, 


Plant, or Herb ſo to be treated of; with the 


Situation, Soil, Culture, and Method of 


bringing them to the Uſe allotted by Nature 
for them; and at laſt, the Charges which at. 
tend, and the Profits which ariſe from every 
particular Part of it, taken at a proper Ave. 
rage one Year with another. And tho' this 
Attempt, at the true State of all Accounts in 
Husbandry by way of Dr. and Cr. may ſeem 
at firſt Sight to be impoſlible, by Reaſon 
of the Difference that there is in Labourer: 
and Plowmens Wages, the Price of Land, 
Goodneſs or Badneſs of Markets, Cc. yet a: 
the Method of reckoning it ſhall be at a kind 
of Medium, neither calculated for the Coun: 
ties adjoining to London, nor for thoſe which 
lie in Northumberland, Scotland, Wales, ot 
Devonſhire and Cot wall, ſome Kind < 
Judgment may be formed from it, and i 
will (tis to be hoped) have one good Effet 
at leaſt, and that is, the lay ing of ſome Kind 
of Plan, and putting Landlords and Tenants 
upon ſome Sort of Enquiry concerning the 
rcal Coſts and Profits of Husbandry, that 
(like a wiſe Builder) every one may compute 
his Coſts before he begins to build. And all 
this, not with a Deſign to derogate or dim! 
niſh in thelcaſt from the Works of thoſe who 
have gone before, or to pretend (even aftet 
all the Endeavours that will be found) that 


theſe Eſſays are likely to be the laſt and ut- 
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ö moſt, or the ne plus ultra of Perfection, the 


Ways of Providence being too deep for Mor- 
tals to pretend to inveſtigate or find tho- 
roughly our, how near the Mark locver (like 


that of the Philoſopher's Stone) we ſome— 
times fancy we are arrived; for Man is too 
weak and too vain a Creature to be admitted, 
and of too ſcanty an Underſtanding to com- 


prehend them, were all the Volumes of Pro- 
vidence laid open to his View at once; and 
beſides, had he really a Capacity large enough 


= that Purpoſe, he is of ſo depraved a Na- 


ture, that he would in all Probability ſoon 


ceaſe to admire and adore the Beneficence of 
that Being, that had thus gloriouſly framed, 


and thus judiciouſly conducted, the various 


Scenes of ſublunary Things. 


The virtuous and allowed Purſuit of all 


theſe Purpoſes, with a regular and due Sub- 


miſſion to the Diſpenſations of Providence, is 
what will then be the ſubject Matter of ſeveral 
of the following Eſſays (which being uſed as ſo 
many Introductions to Practice) will appear as 
Opportunity gives Leave; and this the Authors 
of them chuſe to do Monthly, rather than 
all at once, that thereby they might be more 
at leiſure ro cenſure and correct their own 
Works, and to make Remarks on thoſe una-— 
voidable Errors and Miſtakes which will (not- 
withſtanding all the Induſtry and Application 
that can be made to it) ſometimes happen to 
the moſt correct Authors that are or ever 
were. 2 One 


| 
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One Thing more is neceſlary to be obſer. 
ved, and that is, that the Quotations out of 
Authors (whether ancient or modern) which 
will be found in the following Eflays, are like 
their Writings, as conciſe and ſhort as poſſible, 
and juſt ſo many and ſo much as is neceſſary, 
(ro do them ſome Juſtice) to embelliſh our 
own Works, and to ſhew, that the Ancients 
knew ſomething of Husbandry as well as the 
preſent Age does; and except it be in Clo- 
ver, Turneps, and ſome other Graſſes, Roots, 
and Grain, which have got Footing in Husban- 
dry within theſe Hundred Years laſt paſt (for 
ought any body can tell, tho' they are not fo 
very methodical as ſome late Writers have been) 
knew as much as we do, and their Precepts, 
which we are bold to ſay have been the Foun- 
dation of all the Husbandry that is in Europe, 
ought not to be deſpiſed, as ſome * modern 
conceited Authors (which ſhall be juſt mark- 
ed out) have done, it being certain, that tis 
to them that is owing all or moſt of thoſe 
Notions and Practices in Husbandry and Plant- 
ing, that have been made uſe of in the World 
(for near theſe Eighteen Hundred Years paſt) 
in all Parts of Europe, the four ruſtick Au- 
thors having been long introduced into all 
the Languages thereof; and what have we 
to glory of more in this Age, than the Dwart 
or Pigmy, which being placed on the Shoul- 


* See Lawrence's Preface to his new Syſtem of Huſbandry ; 


as alſo, the inſpired Author of the Horſe-houghing Huſbandry. 
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; ders of a Giant, made a wonderful Noiſe, be- 
* cauſe he could thereby {ee a little farther than 
the Giant could. 


To the Authors juſt mention'd may be ad- 
* ded another of a much later Date, who has 


| {ct out with as much Contempt of what has 
been wrote before him, as any body ever has; 
tho it would not (as the Authors of the fol- 
| lowing Eſſays humbly ſuppoſe) have been 


imprudent in him, to have conceald ſo 


much of himſelf as was neceſflary for his 


own Security, till he had found how and in 
what Manner the judicious Part of Mankind 
ſhould have approved of the Undertaking he 
then had on the Anvil, and of what he pro- 
miſed to the World. But this voluble and 
clated Author, without giving the leaſt Quar- 
ter, at once knocks down all thoſe Authors 
who were or are not (as he thinks) enducd 
with the ſame Talents as himſelf, or as all o- 
ther correct Authors are or ſhould be, affirm- 
ing, that upon a Peruſal of all the Books of 
Husbandry put forth, either by ancient or 
modern Writers, he could not find any thar 
were worth any thing; and that (in Imitati- 
on of ſome Nobleman of great and critical 
Learning) he had order'd them /notwith- 
fanding their Eloquence ) to be carried ont 
upon a Hand-barrow, and thrown into the 
Fire; leaſt other People fhould loſe their 
Time in reading them, as he bad done; and, 
indeed, ſhould there be any of thole illami- 

nated 
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nated Ciceros, or any of thoſe Contemners of 
ancient and modern Literature yet remaining, 


it might go hard with any body who ſhall pre. 


ſume for the future to put Pen and Ink to Paper, 
let their Endeavours be never ſo juſt and good, 

However, to avoid the Imputation of Pe- 
dantrv as much as poſſible, the Authors of the 


following Eſſays, have ſtudiouſly avoided the 


dipping too deep, into whatſoever has been 
wrotc by others, cither ancicnt or modern; 
being conſcious to . themſelves, how much 
they may ſuffer by leaning too much on the 
Authority of other Men. But as there are (c- 
veral Trees, Plants, and Herbs, which through 


Length of Time arc obliterated and forgot- | 


ten, and their Culture and Uſes in a great 
meaſure loſt and unknown, they have found 
it neceſſary to make Quotations out of ſuch 
Authors, leaving the tarther Knowledge of 
them to Practice itſelf. Of theſe are, the 
Cedar of Lebanon, Larix, and Turpentine, 
amongſt the Trecs; the Cythiſus, Lucerne, 
German Spurric, &. amongſt the Graſſes; 
Safflower, Madder, c. amongſt the Dyes; 
Maize or Indian Wheat, amongſt the Grains; 
and almoſt an innumerable Number of other 
Vegetables uſed in Pharmacy and Phylick, to 
the Knowledge of which there was no Poſſi- 
bility of Acceſs, but by Columella, Pliny, and 

others. 
Theſe Wranglers at whatever has the Ap- 
pcarance of Antiquity, Will, no Doubt, take 
Pique 
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Pique at the Production that will hereafter 
be made, of thoſe wholſome Inſtitutions and 
Laws which were of Old made for the En- 


couragement of Husbandry and Planting, as 
well as on the Writers and Practiſers of them. 


hut they would (firſt of all) do well to con- 
* ſider, that it was from the Plan of thoſe In- 
ſtitutes, that all or moſt of the Laws (that 
have been ſince form'd) were made, the Su 
Cedua, and many other Terms both in Civil 


and Common Law, being (as we are in- 
form'd by a worthy Member of this Socicty) 
Terms which had their Riſe in, and are de- 
duced down to this Time, out of the Roman 
Laws. And as theſe Laws, together with 
thoſe of our own Country, are diſperſed up 
and down in ſeveral great Works, in ſuch a 
Manner, that there are few Readers who can 
have Recourlſe to them, the Authors of theſe 
following Eflays have collected them together 
in one Chapter, judging, that the Knowledge 
of thole Laws, which encourage Husbandry 
and the Planting of Trecs, are as neceſſary to 
be known, as the Raiſing of Trees and Herbs 
themſelves; notwithſtanding waat theſe or 
any other Pretenders to Inſpiration, may think 
to the contrary. 

But, to change the Scene, and quit the 
inharmonious Sounds of Wrangling and Diſ- 
pute, concerning the Writings of thoſe who 
are long ſince departed, there are now 
(and, Thanks to Providence, their Numbers 

arc 
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arc not a few) * Gentlemen of a quite diffe. 
rent Turn of Thought, and who encourage 
every thing which has the leaſt Tendency 
or Appearance of promoting the publick 
Good ; and who, laying aſide their Grandeur, 
and ſumptuous and coſtly Equipages, at al 
leiſure Times apply themſelves to Husbandry 
and Planting, as if they really had no other 
Way of Life but that; and who encouraging 
all Endeavours of this Kind, both by Precept 


and Example, may one Day ſhine out as bright 
in the Annals of Britain, for their real Skill 


and Practice in Husbandry and Planting, 2 


the Aricinatus's, Cincinnatus's, Hortenfus 
Faba's, Agricola's, &c. did in that of Ron: 


And ſure (tho' every Author that writes, cl. 
pecially ſuch as write under the Title of Ob. 


ſervators on the ancient and modern Huf 


bandry, Planting, Cc.) have a Right to point 
out the Errors that others have made, and 
that for the ſame Reaſon, (as an Index or Fin 


ger-Poſt is ſet on the Road to warn Paſlen-ſ 


gers from Precipices and other Dangers that 
are often found in Travelling) yet there 


ought to be nothing ſaid by way of Deſpiſi 


of them, for who is it that liveth and erreti 
not. And there cannot or ought not to be 
any Party Cauſe or Pique in the innocent 
Employs that are to be found in Agricultur. 


* Dukes of Montague, Richmond, &c. the Earls of Ih, 
Stairs, and Hallifax; the Lords Lonfdale, Bathurſt, Ducey, 
and Carthcart ; the Benſons, Kendals, Hares, and Ni&tfords, 
Eſqrs. with many others, too long to be ſet down in this — 
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and Planting ; and nothing whereby the Au- 


thors of it are or ought to treat one with In- 


difference or Diſreſpect, ſince every one ought 
to aim at that and that only which will ter- 
minate in uſeful Induſtry, in the Peace of So- 
ciety, and the Good of his Country. 


To omit much, that might be deduced from 


Hiſtory and the Examples of Great Men in 
Fall Ages of the World (a Subject that may at 
{ome more leiſure Time find a Place in theſe 
Papers) the Great Redeemer of Mankind him- 


ſelf has left us as great an Example of Hu— 
pulity and Induſtry as could poſſibly be, by 
the putting on of Humanity in the Womb of 
an inferiour Woman (not a Princeſs) and by 
not being at all concern'd at his being ſtyled 


an Artificer's Son, thereby intimating to his 


Followers, the great Regard he had for Induſ- 
try; and as he ſpent the greateſt Part of his 
Miſſion in Wilderneſſes and amongſt Trees, fo 


he was at laſt depoſited, and perform'd one of 


the greateſt Acts of our Redemption (that of 
his Reſurrection) in a Sepulchre, and amidft 


the Coverture of impending Plantations. . 


And what was more likely to excite true 
Devotion in the Minds of his Followers, than 
the Contemplation and Study of thoſe Things 
which relate to Vegetation or the Growth of 
Herbs and Trees, the Breaking out of the Plant 
trom the Seed, denoting our Births, their 


| Growth and Stature thoſe of our Youth and 


full Age, their Decay that of our Declenſion 
k and 
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and Departure hence; and the Return of the 
next Year, that of ours to another nobler State 
But above all thoſe lofty Scenes of Ever- green 
which riſing from the groveling Earth (tho 
but flowly) yet by degrees advancing thei 
Summits towards the Sky, may well denote 
our Reſurrection and Aſcent into a much bet 
tet Place, all which (as an elevated and learn 
ed Author has it) may well be taken Notice off 7 
as the natural and inſtrufrve Hierog lyphickſy - 
of our Refurrefion and Immortality. | 
In fine, thoſe who are not really and inf ITo 
cerely affected by the Pleaſures of Husbandrſ7 
and Planting, may well be thought to ha, 
no Taſte at all, at leaſt but a bad one. Ant 
if the concluding Words of a * Treatiſe of ti 
Kind, which was publiſh'd ſome Years ago 


may be moe ſuch Perſons may uf 


* 
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think themſelves in Danger, in Things whic| 
more nearly concern them; and in ſhort, tha 
next to more immediate Duties of Religion 
the juſt Adoration of the Supreme Being, 'ti Th 
in the Innocency of theſe Employs; tis thuih, 1 
dreſſing, killing, and improving, that even 
Wiſe, judicious, and virtuous Perſon Wouli 
be found, when Death (that King of Jer. 
rors ) Hall cloſe his Eyes, and the Prince, 
Prelate, and Peer, as well as the Husband 
man and Planter (by the inevitable Decre: 
of Providence) Hall be obliged to bid an e 
ternal Farewell to theſe and all other ſub 
lunary Pleaſures. 
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Aby ANT AGES which have ac- 
crued to the Landed Intereſt of 


! GREAT-BRITAIN, by Euclo- 
fing Waſte Lands. 


eller, 


HAT Humanity, Juſtice, 
> and Good Nature are the 
moſt ſhining Characteriſticks 
of every virtuous, wiſe and 
good Man, and that Inju- 
BD ſtice, Oppreſſion and Cru- 
| elty are theindelible Marks 
of thoſe who are Bad, are Poſitions ſo agree- 
able both to Reaſon and Religion, that no 
B rati- 
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rational Perſon can at any Time deny the 
Truth of them. 

| Notwithſtanding which, theſe two Princi. 
. ples (however diametrically oppoſite they are 
one to another) whenever the Explanation of 
them falls to the Lot of weak and giddy. 
headed Men (like many other Points both in 
Religion and Politicks) are often, 1f not al. 
ways, ſo confounded one with another, tha 
(notwithſtanding the weak Pretenſions of it; 
Managers to Infallibility, or Inſpiration) 7: 
lower Claſs of Readers are not able to diſtin 
guiſh Truth from Error, Right from Iron, 
nor even Virtue from Vice, or Vice fron 
Virtue. 

It is by this Means that Superſtition 1s very 
often miſtook for true Religion, and the En- 
thuſiaſtick Raptures of a Madman for the 
certain Signs of Picty and true Devotion. 

It is thus that the Meum and Tuum bet weer 
Party and Party (as to their Pretenſions tc 
Titles and Eſtates) is often confounded, and 
that ſuppoſed to be a Man's Right, to which 
he has no Right at all, 

Thus under the Notion of Charity, ſome of 
thoſe pious Projectors ſhall deviſe the Lands 
of their Superiors for the Maintenance ot 
thoſe who are of an inferior Claſs, and be 
prompted to ſurrender up their waſte Lands 
to the Poſſeſſion of thoſe who are continually 
commiting of Depredations on their Fields, 


Hedges and Woods; though the Reſult yn all 
this, 


SY 
this, notwithſtanding it is cloak'd over with 
the Mask of Charity and Compaſſion, is only 
or a Nurſery of Idleneſs. Whether the Do- 
*Arine and Deſign of the Author who has wrote 
{ againſt the Encloſing Commons, has not this 
enormous Tendency, let us now ſee. 
It is a Task, I own, that would better ſuit 
a perſon of more Leiſure from the neceſſary 
tÞ Avocations of Buſineſs ; but as I do not find 
| any body in the long Interval of Time, ſince 
that Pamphlet was publiſhed, ready or willing 
to detect the Errors and Fallacies of it, I ſhall 
; | endeavour to convince my Opponent, and all 
that are of his Opinion, of the Neceſſity 
there has been, and ſtill is of encloſing more 
78 Waſte Lands. Nor will it, J hope, be a ſu- 
perfluous or unneceſſary Task in me, if from 
ea Series of thoſe Obſervations which I have 
made in my annual Travels through the South 
en Part of Great Britain, J endeavour to ſhew 
to the Advantages of Enclotures, and detect the 
id FW weak and fallacious Arguments which that 
ch Author has made ute of, to prove a Thing 
> which is contrary almoſt to the general Con- 
ſent of the Nation; leſt ſome unwary Peo- 
ple, who are unskill'd in Country Affairs, 
| ſhould be brought to believe that every thing 
of that Kind, which the Legiſlature has been 
doing for near theſe hundred Years paſt, has 
been downright Injuſtice and Oppreſſion, cal- 
culated only to * humour the in ſatiatèe Ava- 


* Sec Pag. 4. 
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rice, the Pride and Luxury of a few, whoſe 
Fortunes are already too large for their 


Souls. 
I allow, * that the Numbers of a People 


are the Riches of a Nation, provided they 
are induſtrious: But I beg leave to ask 
where, and in what Place, he ever ſaw In- 


duſtry reign in Common or Waſte Lands; | 


where thoſe idle People, by the Conni vance 
of careleſs Stewards or Bailiffs, during the 
Minority or Abſence of their Lords, build 
themſelves little Huts, and make Encroach. 
ments on the Common itſelf, till they have 
got one, two or three, ſometimes four or five 
Acres of Land? 

Of this Claſs of People it is that Sir Nich. 
ard Weſton ſpeaks, making it a very reaſon- 
able Query, „Whether Commons do not 
« rather make People poor, by cauſing Idle- 
neſs, than maintain them; and ſuch Poor 
too who are trained up rather for the Gal- 
* lows, or Beggary, than for the Service of 
« the Commonwealth? T 

« How comes 1t to pals (ſays he) that there 
are always the feweſt Poor, where there are 
the feweſt Commons, as in Kent (and I add 
« Eſſex) whereas if you travel into ſeveral 
& Parts of the North (I add the South too 
« towards Guilford, Godalming, Farnhan, 
« and other Places in Surry, and many 


« other Counties alſo) the little Cottage 
&« {war 


* See Pag. 1. 1 Hartlib's Laſt Legacy, p. 51. 
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„ ſwarm with Children half naked, and, I 
had almoſt faid, half ſtarved too; but by 
the Help of the Wife's Spinning, added to 
that of a poor Cow or two, and ten or 
twelve Sheep, the Men live an entire idle 
„Life, employing the whole Day in ſmoak- 


« ing Tobacco, and perhaps the Night in 


« Thieving : And though perhaps ſome Peo- 
« ple may call that Waſte Land, not worth 
« encloſing, yet that is no Matter ; ingenuous 
Men are deſired to conſider whether or no 
« thoſe Lands might not be improved very 
much by the Husbandry of Flanders; i. e. 
« by towing of Flax, Turnips, Sc. eſpecially 
« if there be a good Quantity of Manure made 
« upon it by the folding of Sheep, after the 
« Flanders way, to keep.it in Heart.” 

This worthy Gentleman alſo inſtances low 
marſhy Lands, which had, before his Time, 
been taken in out of the Fens of Cambridge 


and Lincoln Shires, for the ſowing of Rape; 


which Land, though not worth Twelve- pence 
an Acre before, was then moſt of it let for 
at leaſt Thirteen Shillings and Four Pence ; 
and alſo of a Foreſt by Brill in Bucking- 
bamfhire for four or five Nobles (about Thir- 
ty Shillings per Acre) urging all that he had 
laid on this Subject from one noble Maxim, 


| That the Improvement of an old Kingdom, 


i much better than the Conquering of a new 
2 


But 
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But I need not go back far for Inſtances of the 
great Improvements which have been with. 


in theſe thirty or forty Years made of Eſtates | 
by Encloſurcs ; it being very well known | 


that, in Norfolk, Suffolk, and many other | 
Counties employ'd chiefly in Turnips, en- 


cloſed Lands have been advanced from One, 
Two or Three, to Ten Shillings per Acre; and 
wherever Lime or Marle has been to be had, 
to Twenty Shillings an Acre; and in ſeveral 
Places, both North and South, to treble what it 
was before, chiefly by Encloſures, and the 
uſe of Graſs Seeds, Sc. Several who are now 
living muſt remember the great Diſpute be- 
tween two of the moſt eminent Families of 
IVeſtmoreland and Cumberland, when the po- 
pular Cry againſt enclofing Lands began both 
in the Country, and in Parliament, not out of a 
Pru«ipte of Reaſon, but Prejudice and Pique: 
But theſe and ſuch like Improvements have 
in Time retrieved this Kingdom (notwith- 
ſtanding the Oppoſition of ſome ignorant Men) 
from the calamitous Apprehenſion of Want, 
which many living Witneſſes remember at 
the Time of King William's Wars, occaſion- 
ed by the Dearneſs of Cattle and Corn, Wheat 
being then ſold at Seven or Eight Shilling 
a Bufſhel, and other Grains and Meat in Pro- 
portion; ſo that the Poor were obliged to live 
upon Barley, Oat, Potatoe, and even 'Tur- 
nip Bread; and (as I myſelf well remember) 
even Families in and about the County of 
South- 


my 
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* Southampton never eat any Meat in a Month's 


Time, except a little ruſty Bacon; and this 


not altogether owing to the Exportation of 


Corn and Victuals to the Army, but to the 


want of Tillage, and to preſſing thoſe Men 


% 


into the Army and Navy, who were wanted 
for Cultivation of our Lands: For which 
Reaſon, thoſe who have been fo induſtrious in 
the Encloſure of Waſte Lands, and have en- 


deavoured to lay up ſtore of Grain, are the 


beſt Members of Society; not thoſe who 
would throw down the Fences of their Neigh- 


bours, in order to introduce Idleneſs, and 


Confuſion in Husbandry, which has been often 
the Caſe when Tillage lay neglected. 

To go on with a Detection of our Author, 
he aſſerts (Pag. 1. Line 8.) That in thoſe 
Pariſhes that have a Right of Common be- 
longing to them, the Poor and Rich have à 
Right of Commonage one with another. 
But this is a palpable Falſity, it being well 
known no body has any Right of Common 1n 
any Pariſh who are not Freeholders, or, have 
that Right given and confirmed to them by 
the Lord of the Manor : For ſhall thoſe who 
are perhaps Interlopers, and have not a Foot 
of Land but what they have ſtole out of the 
Common; who rent no Eſtate, ſerve no Pa- 
nſh-Offices, pay not a Penny to the Poor, 
but are likely, by their Idleneſs, to add to 


their Number, be deemed to have a Right of 


Commonage ? 


No; 
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No; ſure Law, Juſtice and Reaſon dictate 
the contrary, and that a Paſs to convey them 
to their proper Settlement is more agreeable 
than any Pretenſions they can form to a Right 
of Commonage : But for theſe it is, that 
our Author is ſo ſtrenuous an Advocate ; for 
who is it that ever ſaw or heard of any AQ 
of Parliament ſo remiſs, or any Set of Com- 
miſſioners ſo corrupt, not to allow to eve- 
ry Perſon, by his Freehold, or any other 
fort "of Tenure whatever (that he did not 
derive ſolely from the Lord of the Manor) 
an Allowance out of thoſe Pariſhes, ac: 
cording to the Quantity of Land, or Size of 
the Bargain he poſſeſſed ? 

But our Author goes on to tell his Readers, 
* That when Commons came to be encloſed, 
the Ruin of the Poor is a natural Confſe- 
quence, they being (againſt their Wills he 


muſt mean) bought out by the Lord of the 


Manor, or ſome other Perſon of Subſtance; 
and that this will put them under a Neceſſity 
of forſaking their old Habitations ( ſuch [ 
think he muſt mean wherein they liyed idle 
Lives) and wandring about till they can find 
ſome other Place proper for that Purpoſe 
But, ſays he farther, if theſe Encloſures (the 
natural Effects of Induſtry) ſhould go for. 
wards, where ſhall theſe idle People find a 
Reſting Place, or how get their Bread ? They 


muſt then, in all Probability, according to 
the 


See Pag. 1 & 2. 
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the natural Deſire of too many of them, be- 
come Vagabonds, and be driven about from 
one County to another, with much more to 
the ſame filly Purpoſe. 
* And here let me ask this Great Adyocate 
of Sloth and Idleneſs, what Lord of a Ma- 
nor ever drove thoſe poor People out of their 
* lawful Territories? The Laws of England 
make a natural Proviſion for them, and when 
their Cotts are demoliſhed, are they not ſent 
to the Pariſh to which they belong? And 
wherever 1 have ſeen any Encloſures made, 
the Lords of Manors have never pulled down 
the Cotts of thoſe poor People before they 
had provided other Habitations for them, 
generally much better than thoſe they quit- 
ted: And by all that I have ever obſerved, 
Humanity and Compaſſion are not at ſo low 
an Ebb in the World as this Author would 
infinuate. In Truth, his Poſitions are ſo ex- 
traordinary, that if any Foreigner were to 
read his Efay, they would think that the 
Nobility and Gentry were diveſted of all Hu- 
manity, and that theſe poor People were 
(contrary to their own Wills) drove from 
their Homes Naked and Starving, * forced to 
leave their native Land, in hopes of meet- 
mg with better. 

Our Author aſſerts (Pag. 3.) That there 
are, taking them at a Medium, forty Far- 
mers, and double the Number of Cottages, 


* Sec Pag. 2. Line 21, Cc. 
C who 


B 


who bold their Lands in Common, aud hate 


a Right of Commonage one with another: 
and ſuppoſes that cach Farmer employs 2 ix 
labouriug Perjons beſides himſelf and hi; 
Wife, and allows four Perſons (who are fit 
for Labour, it is ſuppoſed) to every Cottage, 
which are in all Six Hundred and Forty 
Perſons ; are theſe ( ſays he) ſufficient to car. 


7y on the Husbandry, the ſeveral Branches if 


the Linnen aud IWoollen Manufattures, &: 

As to the Numbers of Pcople in every 
Pariſh, which he ſuppoſes to be employ'd in 
his idle Way of Husbandry, I ſhall not diſ- 
pute; though I fear he has exaggerated the 
tame. But as to the Number of People in 
any Family, which are of Service to the Pub- 
lick, I ſuppoſe he is miſtaken, there being ſel. 
dom above one or two at moſt. However that 
be, nothing is more falſe, than that they arc 
at any time driven from their Settlements, 
and to beg their Bread amonſt Strangers, 
on account of any Improvements that are 
made in Husbandry. I am ſure I never fav 
it; though I believe that by the Nature of 


my Employ I ſee every Year much more (of 


South Britain at leaſt) than this Author. 
All the miſerable Conſequences that I have 
ever obierved, though magnified to that great 
Height by this chimerical Author, were, 
that theſe Commoners, upon the Diſſolution 
of their Cotts, have been obliged to repair to 
the next Pariſh, where there are 'Tenements 
gene. 


nts 
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enerally provided for them; and if the 
| Lord of the Manor has not been fo juſt and 
| generous to them, the Pariſh (if they have 
any Right there) are obliged to provide Co- 
verture for them; and there indeed, being 


driven from their idle Habitations, it is that 
they may be made uſeful Subjects, it being 
not in their Power to ſteal and thieve ſo much 
as they could in their Retirements in Com- 
mons. 

Our Author takes upon him (Pag. 4.) to 
attack and explode that true Poſition, That 
though a Pariſh is encloſed, yet the Poor 
are under n9 Neceſſity of removing for want 
of Work, when Hedging and Ditching vill 
employ ſo many Hands: And tells his Rea- 
ders, that this is fo contrary to common Ex- 
perience, that it hardly deſerves to be taken 
notice of ; adding, That he has himſelf within 
thirty Tears paſt ſeen twenty Lordſhips or 
Pariſhes encloſed, and every one of them in 
a manner depopulated. 

In antwer to this, I only ask what he has 
oblerved the Lords of thoſe Manors do with 
thoſe People ? Were they knock'd on theHead, 


or were they compelled, vi & armzs, to fly 


from their Country? Or if he had been cruel, 


| where they were real Pariſhioners, they had 
| lo natural, fo juſt a Protection from the Law 


that I dare aver, it is not in the Power, I 
hope not in the Will of any Lord of a Ma- 


nor, to fend them away ſtarving. They were 


C 2 per- 
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perhaps obliged to go a little farther off from 
his Houſe, that he might be a little more at 


Eaſe, free from that Impertinence and (with 


too much Reaſon it may often be added 
Thefts with which he was offended, and be 
obliged to work. But that they were forc'd 
away quite out of their Country againſt their 
Wills, is what no body but our Author will 
aver. 

Perhaps there may have been ſome few of 
thoſe Commoners, who when they have found 
that their Cottages are to be demoliſhed, and 
they are likely to be kept at Work in an honeſt 
Way, have ſet out with an Aſs, and a Bun- 


dle of Rags, in the laudable Employ off 


Rag-gathering ; whilſt others, flying from the 
terrible Apprehenſions of Labour and In- 
duſtry, ſet out a Begging for good and 
all. 

Our Author ſays (Pag. 5.) That the ru: 
fing of Hedges, and ſinking of Ditches, 
may indeed employ ſeveral Hands for a Jeu 
or two, or hardly fo long; but when that i: 
once over, the Work is at an End, three 
four old Men in a Pariſh being ſufficient ti 
keep them iu Repair. 

But here he ſeems to be miſtaken ; for art 
the Labours of the Country, the Reſult of En- 


cloſures, every Year no other than theſe? 


there not annually the Work of ſcouring 0 
Dutches, Ponds and Lakes; the mixing 0! 
Dung, Lime and Earth ; the digging of Chalk 
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Nlarle or Clay; the threſhing, winnowing and 


ſowing of Corn; the cutting and making of 


Hay; the reaping, gathering and binding of 


Wheat, and the mowing, raking, cocking and 
loading of Barley, Oats, Peaſe, Sc. the an- 
nual and conſtant Labours of an induſtrious 
*Countryman? Or did ever any Age, or Set 
of Gentlemen, lay out more Money in La- 
bour for the digging of Ponds, Baſins and 
* Canals ; levelling of uneven Ground; Plant- 
ing, and the like, than this and the preceding 
Age? And where then 1s the Hardſhip ? 
where the Want of the Work which this Perſon 
ſo unjuſtly complains of? And then by the 
By it may juſtly be asked. How, and in what 
manner it is the Perſons he ſpeaks of are ſuch 
uſeful Members to a Commonwealth as he 
would make them? or how can they be ſo well, 
and ſo uſefully employ'd on waſte Gyound, as 
they are on that which is encloſed, except 
the cutting up and carrying Home of Whins, 
Brakes, Purfs, or any other 'Trumpery, for 
the uſe of his Fire, or to maintain him 
in Eaſe and Idleneſs, may be accounted 
tuch ? 

But to go on, our Author (Pag. 6.) in- 
forms his Readers, That he has known no leſs 
than forty Ploughs in an open full Pariſh ; 
and by allowing two Men to every Plongh, 


there are eighty Men and one hundred and 
ſixty Horſes employ'd in the Tillage of ſuch 
a common Field, as muſt neceſſarily belong 

thereto. 
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thereto. Againſt this I ſhall not contend ; 
but he proceeds farther, and ſeems to reckon 
very ſtrangely, and to be no ways acquainted 
with Country Buſineſs, when he allows forty 


Flocks of Sheep, with a Shepherd, and ſome. | 


times a Boy to attend them. Than which no. 
thing can be a more notorious Untruth, as 
every one who knows the leaſt of Counti 
Affairs can teſtify ; ſince it is very well known 
that there is but one Shepherd, and his Dog, 
perhaps, that takes Care of a whole Pariſh 
Flock at once, when the Field or Waſte 
Ground lies open and in common : Whereas 
were ſuch Commons, or common Fields, en- 
cloſed, there would then of Neceſſity be 
three or four People, or more, employed, 
where there was before but one. 

But to proceed, the Ploughmen, he ſays 
make up, Ten Servants employ'd all in one 
Field. Then he goes on to let the World 
know, that he is informed by an eminent 
Surveyor, that one third Part of all the Land 
in England has been encloſed within thelc 
cighty Years; and from thence very 1gno- 
rantly infers, that there are twenty thouſand 
Farmers, and as many Cottages, lets than we 
had for many Years ago. Laying it down by 
a Suppoſition as falſe as that Darkneſs is Light, 
that it is ſuch Field-Lands, and ſuch only as 
Landlords fence in, and that when they arc 
fenced, they arc not employ'd in Tillage, 
but in Graſing. Adding, in another Place, 

That 


11 


That nothing 1s a * Encouragement 


to Idleneſs and Sloth, than ſuch Encloſure 


for who amongſt the Country People live 


lazier Lives than the Graſier, and the 
Dairy Man? But all theſe Poſitions are as 
falſe as the Conſequences which our Author 
draws from them. What Husbandmen take 
more Pains, or gct their Money harder than 
Dairy-Men, and their Familics? and the Gra- 
ſier may in all Probability eat and drink well, 

yet what Occupation of Life is there that is 
attended with more Labour? or who in their 
way of Life run more Hazards, or are more 
uſeful than the Graſier, except our Friend 
would have it that a Man that has perhaps a 
Thouſand Pounds Stock employ'd in buying 
and ſelling of Cattle, ſnould dig with the Spade 
235 a common Labourer ? Nor are his Servants 
exempt from Labour any more than by their 
ſeeding their Cattle fo early and late; and are 
certainly ſubject to much harder Labour and 
Toil than Cottagers and Commoners uſually 
take upon themſelves. 

Beſides this, I add, that there are few, either 
amongſt the Gentry or Nobility that have ever 
yet had any Defire, that I know of, to turn ſuch 
common Field-Land as has been uſually em- 
ploy'd in Tillage, into Graſing (except it be 
n amen ſetſpire, Cheſhire, or other Graſing 
Counties) becauſe Corn-Ground is generally 
luppoſed to bring in more Profit than Graſing. 

It 


*® See Pag. 15. 
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It certainly does not bring in ſo much Profi 
as Tiltage, or Corn-Ground ; arft it is ye 
well known, that the Deſign of thoſe Gen. 
tlemen who petition for Encloſures, is chief 
of thoſe Lands which lying ſome Diſtance; 
from any large Pariſh, are thereby uncul. 


tivated, and lie waſte; and when they ar 


encloſed (except it be in thoſe Grafing 


Counties juſt mentioned) there is none, bi 


it either Gentleman or 'Tenant, that de. 
fires to keep them for Paſture only, but to 
take off ſeveral Crops of Corn, and Grak, 
Turnips, Sc. alternately, as they wou 
have done, had thoſe Fields been originally 
encloſed. But ſuppoſing that thoſe Field 
thould be employ'd in Graſing only, wil 
this or any other Perſon be ſanguine enougi 
to affirm, that encloſed Grounds are not muc 
more convenient and profitable than oper 
Commons? And here 1 cannot but tak 
notice, that one of the greateſt and mol: 
popular of the Arguments which haye exe 
been yet produc'd againſt Encloſures, ani 
the breaking up of Waſte Lands, is, That. 
will deſtroy our Flocks of Sheep, and |) 
conſequence the raiſing of Wool, which i 
one of the chief Branches of our Home Trak 
and the Glory of this Nation. 

But to this I anſwer, that if four or hi 
Hundred Sheep muſt have eight Hundred 
a Thouſand Acres to maintain them, and i 
fome Places where the Downs are poor, anc 


ful! 
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full of Buſhes, above double that Quantity; 
it is very evident from Experience, that one 
or two Hundred Acres of Encloſed Improv'd 
Land will maintain them as well, and em- 
ploy four times the Number of Hands at leaſt 
to manage theſe Sheep, and the Encloſurcs 
where they are to go. 

It is very rare that a Sheep-Common in 
England is ſet at above Two Shillings. And 
there are ſome Mountains in Wales, where 
dheep's· Common 1s let at Four Pence. And then 
reckoning but two Sheep to an Acre, at a Me- 
dium of Fifteen Pence per Acre, the Advance 
of Encloſed Land, reckoned at Five Shillings 
per Acre, though ſometimes its Advance is 
Ten, is four times what it was when in Com- 


mon; and that is what no one can deny. 


And if it be proved, as I think it undoubtedly 
is, that ten Acres of Encloſed Land when 
improv'd by Lucerne, Clover, Spurrey, 'Tur- 


| nips, Sc. is as good as Forty when in Com- 


mon; then it will neceſſarily follow that a 
Husbandman may keep four times the Num- 


ber of Sheep he did before, and, which is 
| an Advantage not to be had in the common 


Way, can feed or fat them as he pleaſes. 

A certain * Author indeed cries down the 
Advantages of Sheep on a Farm, and that 
even their Dung and Urine is of no Uſe in 
Husbandry. But this is a manifeſt Error; for 
beſides the Dung and Urine of a Flock of 


®* See the Author of the Horſe-houghing Husbandry. 
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Sheep, eſpecially Ewes, which abound i: 
the latter, the Profits of a Sheep is reckone! 
in Dor ſelſhire at leaſt, at Six Shillings per 

Juuum for the Wool and Lambs only, - with. 
out fatting. How much more Advantage wil 
ariſe on Encloſed Lands for the Purpoſc of 
Fatting, is caſy to gueſs at. 

But to return to our Author; he proceed 
(Pag. 7.) to aſſert, That it does not appen 
to him that we have more Corn now thay 
we had ſome Tears ago, although ther: 
is ſo much more Land enclos'd now tha 
there was formerly Decrying a receives 
Opinion amongſt ſome Husbandmen, whe 
would inſinuate, That the low Price ti 
which Corn is reduced, is a Sign that ther 
is already too much; and that therefin 
there ought to be leſs Tillage, and nin 
Paſture. 

It is certain, that Corn is much cheaper tha 
it was formerly; and I think it is not unlikely 
but the great Encreaſe of Encloſed Land 
muſt be the Occaſion of it, and not the Decay 
of Foreign Markets altogether, as our Author 
would make the World believe. However 
it be, I dare lay it down as a certain Truth, 
notwithſtanding it is contrary to the Opinion 
of this Author, that the Land- owners in 
every Part of Great Britain are diſco 
raging the Growth of it, to the Ruin of or 
OWN Husbandmen ; or that there are twenty 


Tou- 


* See Pag. 7. Line 13, 14, &c. 
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Thouſand Farmers, and as many Cottagers 
(atleaſt uſeful Labourers) leſs now than there 
were eighty Years ago; becauſe ] believe it 
will appear that there are greater Numbers of 
both than ever there was. 

What our Author ſays as to the great Loſs 
that Carpenters, Wheel-wrights, and other 
Handicrafts, muſt neceſſarily ſuſtain by ſuch 
a Diminution of 'T'llage, or by the converting 
of Tillage into Paſture, is equally weak and 
trifling ; for ſince the Poſition is falſe, fo muſt 
the Conſequences ; it being very plain, even to 
the moſt incurious Obſerver, that Husbandry 
of all Kinds, and conſequently thoſe Artificers, 
had never more Employment. 

I have not Time in this Place to examine or 
juitify all that Mr. Laurence, or his Brother, 
may have wrote on the Subjects of Enclotures, 
nor indeed ſo much of it as our Author has 
picked out of their more elaborate Writings : 
ut from the Obſervations which 1 have 
made on them, they ſeem to turn much on 
the fame Axis as this Author's Writings ; ftill 
inſiſting on a Poſition, That Tillage-Land 
s, by the Means of Encloſure, turned to 
faſture; and that in Time it will be equal- 


ly injurious to Gentlemen, though at pre- 


lent it falls only on Penman and Cottagers : 
Facts which are all of them ridiculous as well 

is falſe. 
To draw towards a Concluſion, let our 
\uthor, as he has it Pag. 11. be permitted, 
33 that 
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that the encloſing more Lands will natu- 
rally fink the Value of thoſe already en- 
cloſed : And this indeed carries with it ſome 
Probability, and the only Shew of Truth. 
Without doubt, the breaking of ſome high IM 
Grounds, and the encloſing of others in 
Wilts, Dorſet, Glouceſier, and other Coun. I 
ties, has leſſened the Value of their Vale Lands; F | 
becauſe, by the raiſing of Corn, Clover, and ] 
other Graſs-Seeds, which they raiſe on the i © 
Hills much better than they can in the Vale; WF 
in all wet Summers; alto by the Opportu. IF ! 
nity Farmers have of preſerving their Sheep MF | 
from the Rott, they naturally chooſe Up- 
Downs rather than Vale Farms. But this i 2 
can be no real ObjeQion againſt Encloſure ¶ ii 
and Improvements; for has not the Gentle. MW C 
man that lives on a Hill the fame Right of WM * 
improving his Eſtate, as he who lives in the m 
Vale? Or is he not, by his Induftry, in his MF nc 
Turn (I mean in all wet Summers) as uſeful 6 
to the Publick as he that lives in the Vale? la 
And this alſo may be an Anſwer to all thoſe be 
who are againſt Improvements in general, , . 
who argue, that the Quantity of Corn and er 
Cattle that are now ratied every Year is in 
great, and the Sale of them ſo difficult. and N 
cheap, that the Farmers cannot live and pay 4, 
their Rents, 

zut this, after a little Enquiry, will be 
found to be very diſtant from Truth, as the 
Petitions from ſeveral Parts of England 
Which 
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* which complain of the clandeſtine Importa- 
: tion of Corn from foreign Parts, do very evi- 


dently manifeſt ; and fo great is this Misfor- 
tune, that even the City of Briſtol itſelf, 
which uſed to be ſupplied out of //ales, is 
now, for want of proper Methods to prevent 
it, ſupplied from foreign Markets. But ſup— 


poſing it true, this alſo (how plauſible a 


Reaſon ſoever it appears to be) will, upon 
a ſtrict Examination, appear to have but little 


Foundation againſt Improvements; eſpecially 
if we conſider how liable we are to Scarcity 


in Years that are extremely wet, or extreme- 
ly dry. And it is not above four or five Years 
ago ſince ſeveral Parts of this Kingdom were 
in a great Conſternation, even for Want of 
Oats, and were obliged to ſend to ſeveral fo- 
reign Parts for them, I appeal to the Deter- 
mination of better Judges, whether it would 
not be prudent in the Government to erect 
Granaries, as they do in other Countries, to 
lay up Store of Grain in Years of Plenty, to 
be delivered out to the Poor at a reaſonable 
Price, in Years of Scarcity. But farther ; the 
encloſing of Lands has not only prevailed 
in this, but in all the civilized Parts of the 
World in Time of Peace. Varro Collumel- 
la, and moſt of the Roman Writers, deſcribe 
the particular Methods of dividinz Lands, 
which were in Uſe in their Times ; and thoſe 
who are ved inthe Raman Hiſtory, parti- 
cularly in the Agrarian Law, will find what 


great 
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great Encouragement was given in thoſe Times 


to the Encloſure of Lands. And Virgil, from 


whom I have taken my Motto, lays, That it was 


lawful, and that no Religion at that Time, 


forbad the w atering of Lands, and making 
Fences round their Corn, even at their high. 
cit Feſtivals, 

I ſhall not diſpute, much leſs deny what 
this Author ſays, . 6. That one third of all 
the Lands in England, has been encloſed 
within theſe eighty Tears; but if fo, the 
landed Intereſt, which is the Bulwark and 
Support of the Nation, muſt be very much 
encreaſed, and many more Hands employed 
than were when 1t was in Common. For if, 
according to the learned Hally, there are 
39,938,500 Acres of Land in England,and we 
allow 3,938, 00 of thoſe Acres for High- 
ways Rivers, Sc. then there are 36,000,0c0 of 
Acres improved, and to be improved. 

Now, if one third of theſe 36,000,000 of 
Acres have been encloſed within theſe eighty 
Years, there are 12,000,000 of Acres encloſed 
more than formerly; which makes anAddition of 
6,000,000 of Moncy a Year to the landed 
Intereſt, at Ten Shillings per Acre Advance: 
And ſuppoſe farther, that there be allowed 
but one Man's Labour to fix Acres one Year 
with another, there muſt be an Addition of 
6,000,000 of People, beſides Horſes, Ploughs, 
Harrows, Sc. to till the Groundp more than 
could be employed, when it lay in Common, 

where 
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uhere there could be few or none employed 


but in cutting Turf, Buſhes, Fern, Sc. 

But, wad I would not (by any ſtrained 
C alculations) take the Advantage of my Au- 
thor, ſuppoſe farther, that there ſhould be 


but one Man allowed to the Tillage and Pro- 
* duce of twelve Acres, then there is, and would 
be an Addition of 3,000,000 of People more 
employed than there were heretofore : Which 
| 2,000,000, tfcalled upon, and Duty exerciſed by 
old Officers on Holy-days, as they are in Si- 
* zerland and other Countries (beſides the Ad- 


vantages the Common-ealth would reap from 
their Labour) like the Romans of old, 
would ſoon make a puiſſant Defence to their 
Country. But here, I fear, I have gone too far : 
And to return; Iam very far from deſigning 
by any thing that I have ſaid, to leſſen, or take 
away any Advantages which the Poor very 
reaſonably claim towards the making them ea- 
iy and happy, unleſs it be where they lay 
claim to the Right of their Superiors, in order 
tothe maintaining themſelves in Idleneſs and 
Reggary and readily agree with this Author, 
That it is the Conſtancy of Employment, that 
is the Pleaſure of Life; and that poor labour- 
ing People are as chearful in the Enjoy- 
ment of their little, as the Rich are in the 
Poſſeſſion of all their Affluence. But that 
thoſe Commoners he mentions, are thoſe indu- 
ſtrious happy People, 1 fear he will have a 
hard matter to prove, how bold ſoever he has 

I been 
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been in the Aſſertion of it. But toward 
the latter End of his Eſſay our Author ſeem; 
to triumph much, as if he had ſaid enough 
to vanquiſh all Opponents ; and ſays, That i 
any one can ſhew him where an Encloſur, 
of Common, or open Field, has been made, ani 
not half of the Inhabitants gone, then l 
will throw up the Argument. But even thi 
Aſſertion (bold as it is) is very diſtant fron 


Truth; at leaſt, is not ſo general as this Au. 


thor would inſinuate. 

Indeed, if I ſhould attempt to give my Res 
ders the full Hiſtory of all the Improvement; 
which have been made by Encloſures, it woull 
fill a Volume: Beſides, Gentlemen would per. 
haps be angry with any Man who ſhould pub 
liſn even their Induſtry to the World. Howe. 
ver,out of that greatNumber that I might name, 


I ſhall content my ſelf with one, which the 


worthy Gentleman, to whom J have dedica. 
ted this Eſſay, beſides many other Gentlemer 
of the North can teſtify : * It is an Eſtate 
within about two Miles of Sunderland, of 
between two or three thouſand Acres of Land, 
moſt of which lay waſte, having nothing elle 
upon it but Furze, or Buſhes and Brambles 
and a few Hurts full of Children half naked; 
and whether it was from the natural Decay ot 
the Family, or from the Calamities which atten- 
ded it during the Civil Wars (for it is an Eſtate 
that goes by the Name, and has been in the 

Hand 


* Hylton Caſile, 
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Hands of the very Family which now poſ- 
| ſeſſes it, even before the Conqueſt) the —— 


* eft Part of it lay uncultivated and untilled 


till the preſent worthy Inhabiter of it ſet 
about the encloſing and improving of it: But 
now, even within theſe eight or ten Years, 
the little Huts are pulled down, and the 


Whole divided and planted in very beauti- 
ful Order ; all, or moſt of the Farm-houſes 


new built in a very handſome Manner, and 


not one Perſon obliged to quit his Country ; 
but are all brought to live in a Pariſh adjoin- 
ing to the Gentleman's Houſe : And as he 
has never leſs than ten, fifteen, or twenty, 
and ſometimes thirty or forty Men at Work, 
and is like to have the ſame Number for ma- 
ny Years, thoſe poor People who were be- 
fore half naked, and half ſtarved, live now 
comfortably and plentifully, and the Far- 
mers, every one of them, very happy; but 
indeed their Landlord is of a very bountiful 
Nature, and never racks any of them, and is 
content with ſuch a Rent as he knows they 

are able to pay. p 
And I could name a /great many, where 
Families, or Owners of Eſtates, have been 
niſed from very little to great Plenty; and 
thoſe Commoners who have been ſcattered 
up and down in Huts, half ſtarved, have been 
brought to live in Pariſhes; and, having in- 
ured themſelves to Labour, been very uſeful. 
And though there may be tome few Land- 
owners who, in Compaſhon to their Te- 
E nants, 
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nants, will not admit of new Families of poor 
People coming in upon them, and as faſt x 
thoſe Families die off, take care not to reney 
them, yet the Numbers of theſe are but few; 
nor do they take thoſe cruel Methods to ex. 
tirpate them, as this Author would inſinuate 

Notwithſtanding what this Author has a. 
ſerted, there are a great many more Labour. 


ers employ'd now than poſſibly eould be 


when there was more Common ; and that the 
Encloſed Lands bring more Profits to th: 
Owners, and more Ad vantage to the Common. 
wealth, is obvious to every one who ſees hoy 
deſirous Farmers are of renting them, and who 
will give near as much again for Encloſed a 
they will for Field-Land, allowing both to be 
ploughed. And, I dare fay, none but ou 
Author will affirm, that the Profits of will 
Commons are equal to either, 

To conclude: Let the Culture and Improve- 
ments of all rude and uncultiyated Lands, 
and the Encloſure of common Fields then 
go on, ſince it has been, I think, very plain. 
ly proved to be an Advantage both to the 
Land-owner and the Poor; and as for the 
Tenant, is it not better for him to have a hun- 
dred Buſhels of Corn, and ſo on in Grafs 
Hay, Cattle, Sc. in 2 than to 
have thirty, forty or fifty? And certain i 
is (though perhaps there may be ſome few 
Landlords that are a little too rigorous) that 
Induſtry in the Tillage and Improvement of 


Lands, 1s the only way to enrich ; and the 
pulling 
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* pulling up, or Hindrance of the making of 

more Hedges and Boundaries to ſeparate 

Fields and encloſed waſte Lands, the only 
way to encourage Idleneſs, and introduce 
real, not imaginary, Poverty in this or any 
other Nation. 


—— 


Of ſeveral new Experiments rela- 
ting to Lucerne, St. Foyne, Clo- 
yer, and other Graſs-Seeds. 


AVING been already pretty large and 
particular on the Improvement of Land 
by Lucerne,and other Graſs-Seeds, * and find- 
ing from Experience the good Effects of it, 
I need not trouble my Reader with a Repe- 
tition of them, but only add what new Ex- 
periments have been lately made in prepa- 
ning the Ground, ſowing, feeding or mow- 
ning of that and moſt of the valuable Graſſes 
„nov in uſe. 
: It is, I muſt own, a very great Pleaſure to 
me to hear, and indeed, by my ſelling of very 
great Quantities of Lucerne, to feel the great 
5 WF Progreſs that is made in the ſowing the valua- 
"IF ble Graſs called Lucerne. And I am told by 
a Gentleman of Norfolk, to which Place [ 
WF {ell great Quantities, that if the Sowing that 
Leed continues (of which there is the greateſt 
Probability) he doubts not but the landed 


* See the Compendious Method of raiſing Brocoli, Sc. 
ng = Inte- 
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Intereſt of that County will double the pre. 
ſent Value; becauſe Lucerne has one Pro- 
perty beyond all the Graſs-Seeds which grow 
(St. Feyne excepted) which is, that it comes 
in much carlier than others, and (by the run. 
ning of the Roots ſo deep) it never burns up 
in the hotteſt and drieſt Weather, but rather 


ſhoots the farther. And I obſerve that the | 


well growing of the Lucerne in Norfolk i; 
owing to the Sandineſs and Depth of the Land, 
and its not being ſo ſubject to Weeds as rich- 
er Lands are. And this is, indeed, a Conſide- 
ration of great Moment towards the recom- 
mending it to ſandy Land only ; notwithſtand. 
ing which, if the Ground can be kept a little 
clear of Weeds, whilſt the Lucerne is young, 
the richer it is, the better it is for it, and the 
larger and ftronger it will be, at leaſt (which 
is the beſt Commendation of it) the oftner it 
may be cut; and I am very well aſſured that 
the laſt Year there was Lucerne cut at leaſt 
four times. | 

Some North Country Gentlemen have been 
afraid of its doing well in their cold Country, 
and indeed (how much ſoever it is my In- 
tereſt to ſell this Graſs-Seed) I was never 
ſanguine enough to recommend it: But laſt 
Year a very worthy Gentleman in the Nor- 
thern Part of Lancaſhire had about an hun- 
dred Weight of me, to ſow in or near the 
Hundred of Blackbourn, as cold a Place a 
any in Lancaſhire, which 1 am told by 4 


Plough- 
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b Ploughman who is lately come from thence, 


grows exceedingly well, and is very likely it. 


another Year to turn out a very great Crop; 
ſo that, as I take it, the moſt eſſential Point is 
the Choice of a proper Soil, which cannot 
be too rich or too deep, provided it be but 


kept in ſome meaſure clear of Weeds the firſt 
Year ; for as for the froſty Weather which 
often happens in the Spring, that hurts it no 
more than it does any other Graſs-Seed; as 
my worthy Friend Mr. Wanſey, Clothier at 
Warminſter, Wilts, aſſures me in a Letter 
L lately received from him, the Purport of 
which (after I have told my Reader, that 
though his Soil be deep and dry, yet it is 


much expoſed to Northern Winds) take as 
follows: 


Warminſter, March 20, 1731. 


Mr. SwIrz ER, 


Received yours, wherein you deſire an 
Account how my Lucerne has ſtood this 
Winter, and proſpers now. In anſwer to 
which, I aſſure you, that it has ſtood 


the Winter very well, and comes on now 


very finely ; and although the Froſt was 
very ſevere, the 11th and 12th Inſtant, 1 
do not ſee it is more hurt than other Graſs 
would have been at the ſame Height. It is 


| now near eight Inches high, and looks very 


well, which is more than can be 4 
0 
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of any other Graſs or Fodder whatſ6- 
ever. I am, 


Your Humble Seryant, 
HENRY WANSEY, 


The Hardineſs of the Lucerne is alſo con- 
firmed by the ingenious Mr. Philip Miller, in 
his Gardener's Dictionary, ſub Titul. M E. 
where he tells his Readers, That he had 
« ſome of the Roots of this Plant, which 
« were dug up in October, and laid upon 
« the Ground in the open Air till the Begin- 
&« ning of March, when he planted them 
e again, and they ſhot out very vigorouſly 
&« ſoon after; nay, even while they lay up- 
& on the Ground they ſtruck out Fibres from 
the under Side of the Roots, and had begun 
« to ſhoot Green from the Crown.” All 
which 1s a yery great Argument not only of 
the Hardineſs of the Plant, but alſo that it 
will tranſplant well. 

But Mr. Miller thinks that Lucerne will 
not grow in moiſt Ground; and in Truth ! 
cannot affirm that it will grow in Ground 
where the Water is ſtagnated, and lies too 
near the Surface; but am well ſatisfied that 
Moiſture and even Floods in the Summer time, 
and whilſt the Graſs is young, are no ways 
detrimental to it ; from an Accident of that 
Kind which happened at Major Hawley, 

near 
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near Hart ford- Bridge in Hampſhire, where 


the Lucerne being ſowed amongſt Oats, was 


ſt = to that Degree, and lay ſo long on 


the Ground, that the very Oats were deſtroy- 
ed, but the Lucerne was not; and what was 
more remarkable, in the deepeſt Hollows, 
and where the Water lay the longeſt, the 
Lucerne grew the beſt. But whether or no 
it will proſper or continue long on fenny, moiſt 
Lands, 1 ſhall in a few Years be ſatisfied, ha- 
ving fold about an hundred Weight of it to 
the Duke of Bedford's Agents for a Trial ; 
the Succeſs of which I ſhall communicate to 
the World. 

Many Methods have been uſed in propaga- 
ting Lucerne; the firſt by ſowing it with, 
or after the Corn, both harrowing and roll 
ing it in as you do Clover. But this Mr. il. 
ler thinks is no good way, Becauſe it will 
draw up ſo weak, by growing amongſt the 
Corn, as not to be recovered under a whole 
Tear, if ever it can be brought to its uE] 
Strength again. But in this he is miſtaken, 
except it be in very wet Summers, and v here 
a full Crop is not (which it never ought to be) 
town, one Half or two Thirds of The uſual 
Quantity of Grain being ſufficient on that Oc- 
caſion. And I can farther aſſure him. that 
in dry Summers, and whilſt the Graſs is thus 
young, the Corn is rather a Benefit than 
Hurt to it, by skreening the young and, as 
yet, tender Herb, from the too intenſe Heat 

of 
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of the Sun. Notwithſtanding which, I agree 
with Mr. Miller, that the ſowing it in 
Drills about a Foot and a half, or two Foot 
aſunder, is a good Way, provided It is not 
fown too thick, or that the Plants are pulled 
up where they appear to be ſo: Becauſe no. 
thing can be more injurious to it, than when 
it is too thick; and by being ſowed in 
Drills, it is much eaſier to be kept clear fron 
Weeds with the Hough, than when it is ſoy. 
ed promiſcuouſly, or amongſt Corn; tha 
what Mr. Miller aſſerts, as to its ſpreading 0 
much on the Crown, and requiring ſo much 
more Room than any other Graſs-Seed, i 
very true; and therefore an exact and regu. 


lar Diſtance is abſolutely neceſſary, though | 


think two Foot is too much. 

This Tranſplantation of Lucerne is agree. 
able to Reaſon and Practice, and is of ſuch 
Uſe to all Husbandmen and Farmers who 
would be curious; and will anſwer the Ex- 
pence on account of the dearneſs of the Seed 
to well, that I cannot but recommend the 
farther Practice of it with great Earneſtne6s. 
But the Reaſon why I would not have it yery 
thin (except it be deſigned for Seed) is, that 
the Stalks for want of that Care will be apt 
to grow too ſticky and hard, nor will the 
Hay be ſo fine. But this Practice of Sowing 
is ſo agreeable to the Notions of the belt 
PraQtitioners in Husbandry, that I am told 
by a Perſon of Quality, that at a Mecting 

not 
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| not long ſince held amongſt them, it was 
the univerſal Opinion of them all, that 


the Sowing of Lucerne by way of Nurſery in 
a Garden (ſome Time in April, I ſuppoſe 
they mean) and tranſplanting it afterwards into 


a well prepared Field the firſt Rains that fall 
in Auguſt or September, as you do Cabbage- 
Plants, is a laudable Method: But perhaps it 


may be better to defer it till the Spring fol- 


| lowing; but that muſt be determined by 
Practice. 


And this Practice of Tranſplanting will 
appear to be the more reaſonable, when the 
Price and Quantity of Sced which is to ſow 
an Acre 1s conſidered ; for ſuppoſing the 
Plants ſhould be ſet out at about a Foot and 
a half aſunder, then about eighteen or twen= 
ty thouſand Plants will ſet an Acre. Suppoſing 
again, that there are fix hundred and thirty 
effective Seeds in an Ounce, which is, as near 
as I can gueſs, what there really are ; then 
there are about ten thouſand Seeds to 
w; and at that Rate 2 tb will plant an 
Acre; which coſting at moſt but Three 
Shillings, there will be ſaved (according to 
the old Allowance of 12 th or 14 tb to an 
Acre) Fifteen Shillings, the Price of 10 th 
of Lucerne, towards paying the Expence of 
Planting ; and the Crop will, in all proba- 
bility, be much better than if not tranſ- 
planted. 


8 I know 
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I know that I ſhall be told, that I do not 
talk like a Seller of Seeds; but as there is ſo 
little got by that Seed, and as I prefer the 
Publick Good before the ſmall Matter that! 
ſhall get by the Sale of it, I am not much 


concerned as to what may be objected againſt 


me on that Head. 

I muſt farther obſerye, that it is a dange. 
rous Food for Cows at any time of the Year, 
and is apt, like ſome other Graſſes, to make 
them ſpring, which is, in truth, a dange- 
rous kind of Surfeit ; for which Reaſon, i 
any of it be given to them, it ſhould be mixed 
with three Parts of common Hay to one of Li 
cerne. But the chief Excellence of this Graf; 
is, as I have elſewhere obſerved, when uſe! 
both green and dry for Horſes ; which wa 
the Reaſon why the Ancients called it Trif 
lium Cabalinum, Hor ſe-Trefoyle, and will fat. 


ten any lean, ſurfeited, worn outHorſein a very 


little Time. And the aforeſaid Colonel Hau- 
ley aſſures me, that it is ſo hearty a Food for 


that Purpoſe, that ſo long as his Lucern: 
| laſts, whether green or dry, he has no Oc 
caſion to give any Corn to his Coach-Horſes 
If caten green, it is beſt to cut it, and giv: 
it to Cattle in Racks, as Yerches uſed to be 
'This Method has been uſed with good Suc- 


ceſs by my Friend Mr. Wanſey, the Begin- 


ning of laſt Summer, when there was no othe: 
Sort of Graſs to be had, and 1s better than 


turning of Cattle in upon it; for the Grab 


tas 1 


is ſo luſcious, and the Roots are ſo apt to ſtart 
up above Ground, that when Cattle are turn- 
ed in to feed at Pleaſure, they are apt to bite 
it off too cloſe, even below the Principal of 
Life, which in moſt Plants is ſituated be- 
tween the Root and the Green, which being 
bit off, the Roots bleed, rot and decay. 

The putting in a few Ewes and Lambs in 
the Autumn, Winter or Spring, is the chief, if 
not the only, Method of feeding Lucerne ; 
but large Flocks are the Bane not only of this, 
but all other Graſs-Seeds. 

F * *Thoſe amongſt the Ancients, who have 
_ wrote of the Lucerne, or Medick Fodder, 
l tell us, that an Acre of it will maintain 
three Horſes a whole Year ; which is agreea- 


e 
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8 ble enough to the Obſervations I have made 
"# of it; for it is certain, an Acre of good 
. Ground will produce fix Tun of Lucerne 


in a Year, beſides the Ad vantages of it to 
8 Ewes and Lambs, and the fatting of other 
Sheep. And it is undeniably true, that Lu- 
"KF cerne is of that ſtrengthening Nature, that 
mere need be no Corn given, even to Draft 
Cattle, during the Time they have any 
"W Lucerne left ; and it is alſo undeniably true, 
be that the Expence of keeping a Horſe all 
WF the Year round, even when People buy their 
own Hay and Corn at the beſt Hand, is at 
leaſt Ten Pounds; then an Acre of Lucerne 


* See Columella de Re Ruſtica, lib, ii. cap, xi, 
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is worth Thirty Pounds per Annum, which i; 
much more than the Profits which ariſe fron 
any other Part of common Tillage. 

I ſhall finiſh this Section with ſome fey 
Obſervations on Clover - Graſs, Trefoyl 
St. Foyne, or French Graſs, &c. 

As to the firſt, I mean Dutch, or broai 
Clover, the Culture and Uſes of it are ſo wel 
known, that I need fay little thereof. 


Flanders Clover is by them ſowed d 


poor ſandy Land, where the broad Cly 
will come to little, and 1s either cut or fed 
as the Owner pleaſes. 

Cow-Graſs, which is no other than the Ol: 
Engliſh Clover, is fow'd on the claicy Land 
of Suſſex, and is very good for Cattle 
but does not turn off ſo good a Swarth as thi 
broad Dutch Clover, therefore is more pro 
per for Feeding than Mowing. The Seeds ar: 
10 alike, that no one can well diſtinguiſh on 
from the other. I have ſold a good deal of it thi 
Year my ſelf; and although it does not afforl 
ſuch a Crop, or may be cut ſo often as broal 


Dutch Clover; yet as it will grow on Lan 


which is cold and more claicy than broad Cl 
ver will, it is eſteemed a valuable Graſs. 
The Suſſex and Surry Farmers ſay, thi 
it is not ſo apt to make Cows ſpring, or Ut 
other Words, to ſurfeit them, as broad Clover 
does; ſo that it is beſt for feeding, and may 
be cut once, though not more in aYear, where 


as broad Cover may be cut twice or thrice. 
Jan 
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I am informed by a Gentleman in the Weſt 
that there is a Species of Nonſuch or Trefoyle, 
the Seed whereof is like that of an Onion, 
and will grow on the pooreſt flinty, claiey Land: 
But I have not ſeen this Seed, and ſhall defer 
a fartherAccount of it till next Seaſon ; though 
I believe it is Hop-Clover, or Nonſuch in its 
Shell. 
As to Fr. Foyne, Holy Hay, or French 
Graſs, the Cultivation of it is to well known, 
that I need not add much about it, only that 
the Method of turning great Flocks of Sheep 
into it, is as deſtructive as it is to Lucerne, 
theſe Cattle being apt to bite it, when hungry, 
quite into the Roots; by which means it con- 
taminates the Plant, and cauſes it to grow ſick 
and die. 
My Reader will probably expect I ſhould 
ſay ſomething of the Cythi ſus, of which I 
wrote an Eſſay laſt Vear: But as I was obli- 


ged to go out of Town juſt upon the Publica- 


tion of it, and as the Plants were not diſperſ- 
ed, I have little to ſay, at preſent, as to its 
Progreſs, though my Plants ſtood all this 
Winter. A Gentleman well yerſed in Hiſto- 
ſtory, and foreign Languages, tells me, that 
he has read in the Works of a famous Phy- 
ſician, that the Romans let it grow up, and 


lop it, as we do Mhite-thoru, and other Trees 


for Deer, in the Winter. 


of 
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Of the Eſparcet or Spurry. 


Have been a long time in great Doubt why 
this Eſparcet ſhould be. Mortimer tells 
Vol. I. p. 42. that it is like the SF. Foyne ot 
Holy Hay and by many, ſuppoſed to be th; 
ſame. But an ingenious Clergyman, a Swzt ze, 
now a Curate in the Church of England, fit 
told me, that it was the true German Spur, 
Cotgrave fays, in his Dictionary, that E. 
parcet is a kind of thick Graſs or Pulſe n 
Dauphine, the Hay whereof is exceed 
good for Cattle, and the Seed for Pil 
leyn, which agrees with what the Flander. 
ting, Brabanters, and Dutch ſay of it, ani 
probably is derived from the French Worl 
Eſperon, a Spur. 
And though 1 know that Botaniſts apply 


the French Word Muguet to Spurry, and 


alſo the French Word Spurrie it ſelf, ye 
I take the E/parcet to be a ſuperior Claſs of 
Plants to the Petit Muguet, which fſignihe 
Maiden-hair, Ladies Bed-ſtraw, ſmall Mood 
roof, Wood-rowel, &c. to which this is in al 
Probability a-kin. 

But whatever the Word means in the 
French, it is certainly called (as Par bini 
will have it) Hurry, from the Refſemblance 
the Flowers and Seed-Veſlels have to the Row- 
els of a Spur, and is by the Latius, for the 
ſame Reaſon, called Spergula, to which ſome 

Autho! 
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Authors have added the primary Title of Sa- 
gina (d Saginanais pecoribus) as ſome learned 
Etymologiſts will have it; and C. Bauhinus 
ok it Alſiue, from its healing Quality, in 
which it equals the Chick-weed. 
There are ſeveral Species of this Spergula ; 
but that which belongs to our preſent Pur- 
poſe, is the Sagina Spergula of Gerrard, 
. 1125. and is by Parkinſon, p. 562, call- 
ted SaginaSpergulta major. By J. Bauh. Sper- 
gula; and by C. Bauh. Alſine Spergula : In 
8 High-Dutch, Heokfreydt ; and in French, 
Hpurrie Muguet and (as I judge) Eſparcet; 
in Eugliſh the larger, or as ſome Seeds- men 
will have it, the German Spurry, an Annu- 
al, and an Herb, which the Germans, Bra- 
banters and Dutch, together with the French 
and Sit gers, have for a long Time cultivated 
tor the feeding of their Cattle, the Hay or 
(reen-grats of which does it to a great Degree. 
And as the Hay, Sc. cauſeth their Kine to 
give much more Milk than they would other- 
wiſe do; ſo the Seed cauſeth their Pulleyn 
to lay a greater Number of Eggs, which the 
Þrabanters, and others of the Countries before 
mentioned, have for a good while found to be 
Fact, as Parkinſon and other Authors teſtify. 
Jpurry is a lowiſh thick Herb, having many 
jointed Stalks belonging to it, wherein do 
grow Leaves, ſet in Circles like thoſe of 
Hood. roof, but leſſer and ſmoother, in Form 
like the Rowel of a Spur. At the top of theſe 
Salks grow tmall white Flowers; after which 
comes 
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comes Seed like that of the Turnip, but mon 
ovular and flattiſh : The Roots are ſmall, ar; 
conſequently the Herb is proper to be ſowe! 
on poor ſandy, gravelly Land, eſpecial 
amongſt Flint Stones, and in the Shade, as wel 
as amongſt Corn in open Fields, where ther 
is not too much ſtanding Water. 

The Jpurry is to be ſown at two differ. 
ent Scaſons of the Year, either with or with. 
out Corn, but the firſt 1s the beſt. 

The firſt Sowing is in May, which is chich 
for the ſake of the Seed, to propagate i 
Species farther, and for the dricd Hay, which 
is exceeding good for Cattle. 

The ſecond Sowing is for the green Gn 
in the Winter, when other Fodders begin 
be ſcarce, as about the latter End of Augih, 
or Beginning of September, where it rem 
all the Winter, as Winter Vetches do, an 
is exceeding good Food for Beaſts, eſpecial) 
Kine, in the Winter and Spring Months 
when there is little or nothing elſe for then 
Jt will grow on the pooreſt, hardeſt, driek, 
Ainty or ſandy Ground; owing its chief Mai 
tenance to Air, and requiring little Soil t 
bring it to Perfection. 

I purpoſe (God willing) to import a lar: 
Quantity of the Seed of this and ſome othc 
uſeful Fodders, againſt the next Seaſon ; ani 
do not doubt but when Trial is made of !! 
its Uſefulneſs will be evident, the Seed being 
light, and ſcarce a Gallon required for 
an Acre, it wanting, but little Tillage, and 
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*Ground of but ſmall Rent being proper for 


— the moſt barren Vale Land. 

rei | 

Ul | ; 

lt / Salt and Nitre, and their Ef 
= feds in Vegetation. 

0 Efore I enter upon an Enquiry into the 
* Uſes of Salt and Nitre in Vegetation, or 
the Growth of Plants and Herbs, it will not 


be amiſs, for the ſake of thoſe who live at a 
Diſtance from thoſe Places where Halt is made, 
to give a ſhort Account of its Original, and 
how it is formed. 

Halt, 1 mean that which is foſſile, or dug 
out of Pits, is generally ſaid to be formed of 
a watry and thick earthy Juice mix'd toge- 
ther. But it is more probable that Salt, like 
other Minerals and Metals, was, ab Or:gzne, 
created 1n the Earth, wherein it ſtill preſerves 
and multiplies itſelf, from a Faculty placed 
therein by the all-wiſe Superintendant of 
Things. For if all Simple Elements (as ſays 

a very learned Naturaliſt) do in ſo many Vi- 

ciſſitudes and Mutations of ſublunary Things, 

preteryve and multiply themſelves, and ſo re- 
main entire from the Beginning of the World 
to this Day, there is no Cauſe why the ſame 

| Power ſhould be denied to theſe Bodies; for 
| Whac has been, or may be ſaid of Nitre. is 
mM BC of common Salt, and is not therefore 
becd in all Places, but in thoſe only where 
G that 
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chat Spirit, or ſeminary Principle ( if 1 
may be ſo called) 1s preſent; as Nitre is only 
bred in that Earth in which there 1s the Mo. 
ther of Salt-petre; and from the Princip 
of Falt in the Caverns of the Earth, when 
there is no great ſtore of Moiſture, S4 F1/ 
ſilis, Rock or digg'd Salt, ſuch as is dig 
out of the Pits in about the //zches of Wir. 
ceſterſhire, Staffordſhire and Cheſhire, is thi 
Salt bred. 


Sea-Salt, ſuch as is made at or about Ly. 
mington in Hampſhire, Newcaſtle, Dur 
ham, Northumberland, Sc. is made of Ses 
Water let into Pits, where the Heat of the 
Sun conſumes the watry Moiſture, and 5 
makes it thicker, and nearer the Nature o 
Salt; and if the Heat of the Sun is not ſuff. 
cient, it is perfected by Fire; and to make 
it the whiter and purer, it is purged by Solu- 
tion and Coagulation. 

* Pliny writes, that there are two grett 
Lakes, one towards Scythia, and the other 
towards Anos, as well as the Tarentiue Lake, 
which naturally turn to Salt in the Summer; 
and Mr. Kolben lays, in hisHiſtory of the Cape 
of Good-Hope, pag. 294, that Salt is pro- 
duced by the Hand of Nature, without the 
leaſt Human Aſſiſtance, by the Action of the 
Sun upon Rain- water. 

To this Account of Salt may be alſo ad- 
ed that of Nitre, which is a Family belong- 
ing to it, being bred in a peculiar Kind cf 


Earth 
Nat. Hiſt. lib, xxxi. cap. 7. 
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Earth upon Walls and Rocks, where it ſprouts 
out like a white Kind of Down, and is there- 
fore called Sal-Petre, or Salt-Petre, that 
is to ſay Salt of the Rock; and this alſo if 
* well diluted with Water, and crumbled and 


beat to a kind of Duſt in Mortars, would be 
of great Uſe in Vegetation, and is perhaps 


the grand Specifick in the Growth of Plants, 


it being a Kind of Tranſudation, or Sweating, 


in moſt corporated Subſtances. 


I ſhall not take upon me to determine 


which of theſe two Salts are the moſt uſeful 
in Husbandry, having not had Experience 


enough to pronounce in Fayour of either of 
them ; but yet hope, that notwithſtanding the 
Duty that is laid on Salt at preſent, there will 
be ſome Expedient found to excuſe it when 
employ'd in Husbandry. Before this Act 
took Place, which lays a Duty of Three 


* Shillings and Six Pence a Buſhel on it, it 


was undoubtedly the beſt and cheapeſt Ma- 
nure for Land ; for, if ten or twelye Buſhels 
would dreſs an Acre, and laſted but one Year, 
it was not dear. 

But leſt I ſhould be too ſanguine in my 
Expectations on this Head, and it ſhould not 
be thought that there is any Virtue in Salt, 


ſo agreeable to Improvements in Agriculture 


as ſome imagine, I beg leave to produce the 

Opinions of Authors on this Point. 
It has been long diſputed, J/hether Salt 
or Nitre has of itſelf any fruttifying Qua- 
6 2 tity 
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lity in the Promotion of the Growth 
of Plants? Or whether its Uſes are on. 


ly to ſeparate and divide the Clods if 


Earth which remain undifſolved by the 
mntenſe Heats of the Eun in Summer, yy 
by the ſevere Froſts which happen in the 
IWinter ? Some affirming, and others deny. 
ing the Truth of the firſt, and adhering 1 
the laſt Opinion. 

Jiny, and many others amongſt the an. 
cient Writers, have long ago ſhewn the great 
Advantages that accrue to the animal Syſtem 
from the uſe of Salt, by aſſerting, That hu. 
mane Life could not ſubſiſt without the uſe 
of it, and that it was ſ0 neceſſary an Ele. 
ment, that its Tranſition was to the ver 
Intellefs and Pleaſures of the Mind, as 
to the Nouriſhment of the Body, &c. Put 
my Lord f Bacon was the firſt I have met 
with, who from the Advantages that Cors. 
wall, Devonſhire, and other Parts, received 
from the Uſes of Sea-Sand in Husbandry, af. 
firms, that next to Marle, which is endued 
with moſt Fatneſs, and not heating the Ground 
over much, is Sea-Sand, which no doubt, 
ſays he, obtaineth a ſpecial Vertue by the 
Salt, affirming, that Salt is the firſt Rudi. 


*Ergo hercule vita humanior fine Sale nequit degere ; adeo- 
que neceſſarium Elementum eſt, ut tranſierit Intellectus ac 
voluptates animi quoque. Nam ita Sales appellantur: omnil- 
que vita Lepos & ſumma Hilaritas, laborum requies non alio 
magis yocabulo conſtat, Pl. lib, xxxi. cap. 7. 

* f See Lord Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, Cent, vi. Exper. 591. 
Pag. 123, 
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ment of Life. And the ſame noble Perſon 


alſo affirms, ** That ſeyeral Herbs, ſuch as 
« Radiſh, Beet, Rue, Penny-royal, like beſt 
« being watered with Salt-water ; and adviſes 
« the Extenſion of this Trial to ſome other 
Herbs, eſpecially thoſe which are ftrong ; 
« ſuch as Tanaga, Muſtard, Rocket, and the 
like. 

* Evelyn in his Diſcourſe on the Effects 
of the Overflowings of the River Nile, 
and ſome Nitrous Lands in Jamaica, aſſerts, 
That Salt is the Vigour and Cloſe of all 
things ; the firſt and laſt of all elemented 
Bodies; the quid Divinum, and Original 
of all Fæcundity. But notwithſtanding this, 
Dr. + Woodward ſeems ſorry that he cannot 
ſubſcribe to the Opinion of thoſe learned 
Gentlemen, who imagine that Nitre or 
(which ts of the ſame Nature) Salt ſhould 
be eſſential to Plants, and that nothing in 
the Vegetable Kingdom was tranſatted 
without it, when by all the Trials he had 
been able to make, the thing was quite other- 
wiſe, and when contiguous to the Plant, it 


rather deſtroys than nouriſhes it; with much 
more to the ſame Purpoſe : Which ſhews the 
little Experience that the Doctor had in the 


Field, and that his Miſtake proceeded from 
the great Quantity (not altogether the Qua- 
lity) of crude Salt, which when laid too near 


the 


* See Evelin's Philoſophical Diſcourſe of the Earth, Pag. 103, 
* eq. 


dee Dr. Woodward's Eſſay on Vegetation, Pag. 126, & leq, 
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the Roots of tender Herbs, burn them up 
and conſume them. 
But in anſwer to all this, and for the Satiſ. 
faction of the Curious, it may not be amiſ 


to ſay ſomething, firſt from Natural Hiſtory, | 


and then from Practice itſelf, concerning the 
Uſes of Salt in the Vegetation and Growth of 
Herbs; deduced either from the Uſes of Sea 
Sand, which is nothing elſe but Sea-Shell 
impregnated with Salt, or as it relates to the 
natural or accidental Uſes of Salt itſelf de. 
duc'd as it is from the Inundations which haye 
happened in many Parts of the World; or, 
thirdly, from the meer Uſe of crude Salt it- 
ſelf, as it has been experienced by ſome, 
though but a few PraCtitioners in Hul- 
bandry. 

The firſt is from Sea-Sand, as it is laid 
down by Mr. Carew in his Survey of Cors. 
wall; but much more at large by Dr. Da. 
niet Cox in the Tranſactions of the Royal 
Society, of which take the following abridg' 
Account. 

Sands of all Kinds are allowed to be warm, 
but that is not altogether the Cauſe of Fruit. 
fulneſs; for if ſo, then all Sand would hay: 
the ſame Operation in the Improvement of 
Land; and after an Enumeration of the ſe- 
veral Kinds of Sand, and their Uſes and Im- 


provements in Husbandry, Dr. Cox obſerves 
that 


*cgee the Tranſactions Abridg'd, Vol. II. Pag. 730» 
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mat the Eſſects of Sea · Sand are uſually to the 


following Purpoſe. 
The Effect it uſually produces where much 


Sand is uſed, the Seed is much, and the 
Straw little. I have ſeen (ſays he) in ſuch 
a Place good Barley, where the Ear has 
been equal in Length with the Straw it grew 
on; but where leſs Sand is uſed, there is 
much Straw, ard but little, and that hungry 
Grain. After the Corn is off, the Graſs be- 
comes moſtly a white Clovery, with ſome 
Purple, if the Land be deeper. And this 
Graſs of well ſanded Ground, though it be 
but ſhort, yet as to feeding, giving good 
Creams, plenty of Milk, and all other good 
Purpoſes, far exceeds the longer Graſs, 
where leſs Sand is uſed. 

What has been ſaid of Sea-Sand may be 
applicable to Sea-Shells, which are not redu- 
ced to a Powder as Sea-Sand is, yet partici- 
pates very much of all thoſe ſaline Properties, 
of which Salt is compoſed, fince by a Paper 
ſent to the Royal Socrety by the + Archbiſhop 
of Dublin, 1t appears that they agree beſt 
with boggy, claiey, wet and ſtiff Land, 
but not with that which is ſandy ; affording a 
Sort of Ferment to ſuch Land, as Baulm does 
to heavy Bread, and improving it, by its Salts, 
to that Degree, and being of ſo holding a 
Nature, that he could hear of none that ever 
knew an End of its Duration ; but this pro- 

ceeded 


+ See Ibid, 
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ceeded indeed from the melting of the Shell 
one after another, which cannot be expettet 
in Salt, whoſe Vertue, alcalous and ſtrong a 
it 1s, muſt needs decay in two or thre 
Years. 

Now as to the Effects of Salt itſelf, x 
leaſt Salt-water of which Salt 1s made, be. 
fides what we are told of the Brine that rum 
from the Stages where the Fiſh is ſalted i 
Newfoundland, and of its breeding Plenty 
of Graſs: And of the People in the J/e| 
who uſe all the waſte Salt with which they 
ſalt their Pilchards, in Husbandry, efteeming 
one Load of it (tho doubtleſs much waſted) 
worth two of Sea-ſand ; the Farmers uſed u 
buy it up at the Rate of Twenty Pence 1 
Buſhel, allowing twelve Buſhels to an Acr, 
on Wheat Stubble when ploughed, in orde 
for a Barley Crop, which 1s uſually done be 
fore Chriſimac. And I am well aſſured fron 
a Scorch Gentleman, that they have lon 
uſed it in that Part of Great Britan, 
always ſowing ten or twelve Buſhels by 
Hand of their courſe Salt on an Acre d 
young green Wheat, ſome Time in N. 
vember, December, January or Februar), 
it being, from the ſeveral Accounts whict 
I have had of it, very effectual in the killing 
of tender Weeds amongſt Corn, yet at tht 
ſame time cheriſhing the Corn; and though 
it does not add altogether to the Bulk d 
Height of the Straw, yet it does much to te 
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Goodneſs and Plumpneſs of the Grain. And 


* whoever has been curious in their Remarks 
Abroad, will find that it is the uſual Practice 
of the Mzlane/e to ſow Salt on their Paſtures, 
as 1 have been informed by one who has ſold 


great Quantities for that Purpoſe: As alſo by 


* a Merchant of Liverpool in Lancaſhire, who 
is well acquainted with the Eaſtern Trade, 
who affirms, that the fineſt Crops they have 
of Hemp and Flax amongft the Dantzichers 


and others, who raiſe thoſe Commodities in 
thoſe Countries, are from Lands on which 


* Salt is ſtrewed. 


What we are told by the Antagoniſts of 


Galt, as to its deſtroying whatever it lies near 


when in too great Plenty in Rocks, is cer- 
tainly true. And this * Piny affirms in the 
aforeſaid Chapter relating to Salt, when he 
lays, Omnzs locus in quo reperitur Sal, ſte- 
rilis eſt nibilque gignit; that in every 
Place where Salt is found, the Ground 1s 
barren, and will bring forth nothing. And 
the ſame may be ſaid of thoſe Pieces of Ground 
out of which the Rock Salt is dug, about the 
Wiches in IVorceſterſhire, Cheſhire, Gc. 


that is where it lies near the Surface ; notwith- 


+ ſanding which Dr. f Plott ſays, that at Nant- 


wich they yearly brine their Fields, from 


which they find a more Profitable Return 


* Plin, Nat, Hiſt, lib, xxxi. cap. vii, + See Plott's Nat. 


Hiſt, Folio 39. 
H than 
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than from any other Soil or Dung; and a Sal. 
Officer at one of thoſe Places aſſured a Friend 
of mine, that a Farmer with whom he lodgd 
(when the Duty was on) had uſed it with 
great Succeſs for a Number of Years ; and thi 
1 alſo find confirmed by Dr. * Fack/on in 
the Tranſactions of the Royal Society, who 
lays, That where Salt or Brine is fpilt, x 
about Nantwich in Cheſhire, it is, when 
dug up, an excellent Manure for Ground, 
will fertilize Land, eſpecially for Grafing 
conſiderably. 

We have been often told of the great Ad. 
vantages which have accrued to Marſh ani 
other Lands which lie contiguous to Sal. 
water Rivers of Egypt, Jamaica, Wc, And 
Pliny and other Hiſtorians have ment. 
oned ſeveral Lakes, which being ſtagnated 
are, by the great Heats of the Sun, naturally 
turned into Salt in the Summer time; ſuch a 
that of Tarentum, Cocanins, and of aro- 
ther adjoining to Gela, a City of that Name, 
both in $:c:ily. Nor need we make any deep 
Reſearches into Hiſtory for Parallels of tha 
Nature, our own Seas, though not ſtagnated, 
nor in ſo hot a Climate, affording excellen. 
Salt, the briny Water of which has been in 
ſeveral Ages found to be of great Uſe in the 
Improvement of Land ; witneſs the Marſh and 


* Tran/attions of the Royal Society, Numb, 54. pag. 197% 
and pag. 728 of Lowthorp's Abridgment. 
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Fenny Lands in Lincolnſhire and Cambrige- 
ſhire, the Iſle of Ely, the Ifle of Dogs in 
Kent, Sc. where the Soil is much richer than 
in upland Ground ; and I am well informed 
by an ingenious Gentleman who lives at or 


near Lymington in Hampſhire, that though 


their Soil is thus rich, yet the Farmers find 


by Experience thatthe floating them over with 
Water once in three or four Years is a very 
great Benefit to them, provided the Water do 
not lie aboye one, or at moſt two Days 
thereon, 

And it appears, that Salt or Sea-water is 
not prejudicial, but of great Advantages to 
all Lands over-flowed with it, from the 
Account the famous Lenwenhoek gives in 
his Obſervations on the Storm which happen- 


* enced in the Year 1704, when many of the 


Banks of Holland were broken down, and 
the Country over-flowed. But from a for- 
mer Remembrance of tomething of that Kind 
that happened, and to comfort his Country- 
men as much as he could under their Misfor- 


tunes, he addreſſes himſelf'to them in the fol- 


lowing manner. 

There are ſome, ſays he, that affirm, 
that the ſcattering of this Salt-water by the 
Storm will do a great deal of Harm to the 
Fruits of the Earth; but for my Part I 


en of a quite different Opinion ; for I be- 


* See Philoſoph. Tranſ. Numb. 289. 
2 lie due 
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lieve that a little Salt ſpread over the Sur 
face of the Earth, eſpecially where it i 
heavy Clay Ground, does render it exceed: 
ing fruitful; and ſo it would be if the 
Sand of the Sea were made uſe of to th 
ſame Purpoſe. 

And if other Accounts from thoſe Parts 
be true, the Duteh had the Year following 
the greateſt Crops of Graſs, and of what lit 
tle Corn they ſow, than had been known fer 
many Years before; ſo that the whole of 
the Matter lies in the diſcreet Uſe of Salt 
Nor can it be denied, that where the Sal 
lies very thick, and near the Surface, tha 
the Ground is barren, and good for nothing; 
and that the Streams which iſſue from thence 
(if there be any ſuch) burn up every thing 
that lics in the Way. 

The ſame thing happens (as I have beer 
well informed by Gentlemen who have Col- 
lieries in Durham and Northumberland) 
where the Veins of Coal which do not very 
commonly, yet ſometimes lie high, on ac- 
count of the great Quanties of Sulphur with 
which they abound, ſuffer no Herbage to 
grow near thereto; and that the Water 
(which they draw off from their Mines, mol 
of it by the Means of Engines, others by 
vaſt ſubterrancous Drains, to keep their Col- 
lieries clear) is ſo full of ſulphurious Mat- 


ter, that it burns up and deſtroys all the 
Grals, 
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* Graſs, and other Herbs, wherever it runs; 


rotwithſtanding which, if they can but turn 
any Current of Freſh Water into it, when 
mixed and incorporated together, they are 
very great Improvers of all ſorts of Land, 
eſpecially Graſing Ground. 

And that Lands abounding with this Ma- 
terial is good for feeding Cattle, was a Truth 
ſo well known, even in Pliny's Time, that 
though he diſcovered, or at leaſt acknow- 
ledged little of the Effects of Salt in Ve- 
getation in general; yet in the Book and 
Chapter before recited, he ſays, That their 
Herde of Cattle being covetous of ſalt Pa- 


| ture, give a great deal more Milk, and the 
| ſame is much more agreeable in the making 

of Cheeſe, than where there is no ſuch ſalt 
| Paſture. The ſame may be ſaid of the Ifle 


of Dogs, and the other Marſhes of Kent. 
Suſſex, Sc. for the Recovery of lean and 
emaciated Horſes, and other Cattle. 

From the Theory and Hiſtory of Salt and 
dalt- water, thus run curſorily over, give me 
leave to draw towards a Concluſion of this 
uſeful Improvement of Salt, with ſomething 
relating to Practice in the diſcreet Uſe of it. 
And here I do not pretend to lay it down 
i a Catholicon, or Grand Specifick for all 

manner 


Quin & pecudes armentaque, & Jumenta ſale maxime 
ſollicnantur ad Paſtum, multo largiore lacte, multoque gra- 
wore etiam in caſeo dote. lin. lib. xxi, cap. 7, 
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manner of Soils, nor to be uſed on all fort 
of Herbage with the ſame Succeſs ; this would 
appear too much to be the Sound of a noiſy 
Emperick. On which account I ſhall give 
the moſt reaſonable Account I at preſent can 
of it, and ſuch as has been the Reſult of 
Practice. 

The Places where Salt has been moſt uſe! 
(beſides what I have already mentioned of 
the Corniſh and Devonſhire Men, who ule 
their Pilchard-Salt) is in or near the Iſle of 
IVight, and in and about Lymington in 
Hampſhire, where, as I am informed by: 
very worthy Gentleman of that Country, 
they uſed to mix the Refuſe or Sweepings of 
the Pans, at leaſt amongſt Soot, Lime, and 
ſuch other Materials, that lay near at hand, 
even when the laſt Duty was on Salt, before 
the proper Officer had taken Cognizance of it, 
Trying it all manner of Ways, ſome on Pa 
ſture, others on Arable or Meadow Land; 
ſome that Burnbake their Land, did put 
ſmall Quantity of Salt and Lime in every 
Heap; and others uſed to mix it with great 
Heaps of Earth on the ſcowring of Ponds and 
Ditches, letting it lie a Winter to incorporate; 
ſome were for mixing Salt with an equal 
Quantity of Soot, or with three or four times 
as much ſlack'd Lime, and ſow it by Hand, 
And it was uſual in thoſe Parts, where Hedges 
were run out into the Field, to grub them up, 

and 
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and mix the Earth with Lime. And I know 
of one, who when that was thus done, mix'd 
an equal Quantity of Salt and Soot witli it, 
and fo let it lie all the Winter on the Ground, 
after it had been well mix'd either with the 
Spade, or Harrow and Drag. And I have 
the Honour to be pretty well acquainted 
with a Noble Lord, well known in Meſt- 
moreland for his great Improyements in Hus- 
bandry, who having his Salt from Liverpool, 
mixes it with Dung. 

Glauber the famous Chymiſt, gives the 
following Reczpe for the mixing of Lime and 
Salt together. Take (ſays he) Quick Lime 
« and lack it by Time without Water; then 
© take Salt and Water and mingle them 
together with the diſſolved Lime, and 
make them into Balls or ſquare Pieces, 
« which you pleaſe, and dry them as you 
« do Bricks, and burn them for about two 
Hours on a Kiln, and this Compoſt will 

« enrich the pooreſt Land.” 

But the greateſt Deficiency in this and 
| other Authors is not laying down the beſt 
Rules they can for the Quantity of each 
which is proper to be uſed in this Mixture 
of all the Materials that are before recited. 
in order therefore to ſupply this Detect, as 
far as I am able I would lay it down as a 
certain Rule, that ten or twelve Load of 

dalt may be mix'd with the proper 9 

0 
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of any other Compoſt, which is, according 
to the Cuſtom of the Country, allowed fy 
the Dreſs of two Acres of Land. Thus, i 
Twenty-four Load of Pond-Earth, Duny 
and Chalk (mix'd as they are in Eſex) be: 
ſufficient Dreſs for an Acre of Land, accord. 
ing to their Rules of Husbandry, where $4 
is to be come at, and they want to increa{ 
the Subſtance or Quantity of Manure, | 
would make an Addition of ten or twely: 
Buſhels of Salt or Soot, or an equal Quant: 
ty of Earth, and then uſe them on abou 
two Acres of Ground. 

Then again as to Lime, if the Nature d 
the Soil, and the Cuſtom of the Countr, 
oblige you to allow about forty Buſhels to: 
Statute-Acre, there I would adviſe the throy- 
ing in of ten or twelve Buſhels of Salt for 
the Dreſs of two, or a half Quantity for tht 
Dreſs of one Acre. And by this Means : 
judicious Farmer might, in a great meaſure, 
form a Judgment how to make his Mixture 
in a diſcretionate Manner; always allowing 
more Lime or Salt, or any other Matei 
you mix with it, in Proportion to the Coldnels 
or cholerick Diſpoſition of the Soil; as alſ 
according to its Richneſs or Poverty ; taking 
one certain Rule with him, which is nos 
pretty well known amongſt Husbandmen, 
which is, not to ſatiate or glut their Grount 


too much with any ſort of Manure, by lay: 
ing 
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ing the full Quantity on at once, as they 
uſed to do heretofore, be it either Marle, 
Lime, Dung, Sc. but to lay on the half 
Quantity one Year, and when the Ground 
has well digeſted that, two or three Years 
after lay on the reſt ; though the Quan- 
tity of Lime, Dung or Earth mix'd with 
Salt, as above directed, may be laid on any 
Year, 

Salt, though undoubtedly it is very good 
for Corn and Graſing, yet I cannot be of 
the Opinion that it is altogether ſo fit for 
Hay, as the Experiments that have been al- 
ready recited of the Effects of Sea-ſand, 
Gc. very plainly ſhew ; ſince Salt, as it is 
deduced therefrom, being more alkalous and 
fixed than any other Manures, does not pro- 
mote the Growth of the Stalk, but the So- 
lidity and Firmneſs of the Ear: However, 
it certainly ſweetens the Graſs much, and 
may, on all ſuch Occaſions, be mix'd with 
a proper Quantity of Dung, which is more 


| fulphurious than Salt, and will make Graſs 


ſhoot away much faſter than any other Ma- 
nure. Lime in its own Nature makes Graſs 
ſoure, but when mixed with Salt, that Acidity 
will be taken away. | 
What has been faid “ being, with the 
© judictous Evelyn, only to excite Man- 


| © kind to make diligent Enquiry what 


may be more likely to excite Vegetation, 


F «and 
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64 and whether Salt has not a Dominion al. 
«© moſt monarchical in this great Work of 
& Nature, being ſo abſolute an Ingredi- 
« ent in all our Dungs, may, I hope, 
be, in ſome Meaſure, uſeful towards a 
further Diſcovery of the great Uſe of it 
iin Vegetation: And if it be certain from 
Experience, that where the Land is much 
ſubject to Slugs, Worms, and other creep. 
ing Vermin, ſo as that Corn in Winter 
is often half deſtroy'd by it; in Countries 
where the Uſe of Salt is not known, and 
where they lie within reach of the Sea, they 
may bring up the ſame under High- Water 
Mark, and throw it over their Wheat. I fay, 
if there is no other Uſe of it than this, 1 hope 
I have not employ'd my Time in vain, eſpe- 
cially when it is known that eight or ten 
Buſhels of crude Salt will do the ſame, 
ſowed by Hand, or diluted with Water and 
ſprinkled over it. 

That there is a Quantity of Salt in all 
Sorts of Earths and Dung, and a ſmall 
Matter of it interſperſed even in the moſt 
barren Soil, is very certain, from the Ex- 
periments which many Chymiſts have 
made in this uſcful Piece of Knowledge ; 
which, if farther proſecuted, might be of 
the greateſt Uſe to Farmers in "the pro- 
per Application of the Manures, and the 


Quantity required on every Acre. This! 
hope 
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| hope to do in ſome ſhort Time, though 


I have been long denied the Opportunity of 
ſo uſeful an Enquiry: But ſo far the 
learned Mr. Boyle has told us, that he has 
in his Elaboratory purſued this uſeful Spe- 
ciick called Nitre, Sc. that at ſometimes 
it appeared, and at other times diſappeared 
again; and that, Proteus like, it changed 
its Shape, even whilſt he thought he had 
bound it down by the Chains of its Chymi- 
cal Operations. 

As to the Proportion of Salt to be uſed on 
Land, it ought to be according to the Na- 
ture of it; cold, wet, claiey Land requiring 
more, and looſe, ſoft Land, though it be 
poor, requiring leſs. 

Again, the Proportion of Salt ought to be 
either more or leſs, according to the Crops 
of Graſs or Grain you would improve. 

For cold, wet, ſpewy Land, ten Load of 
Dung, ſix of Earth, and eight Buſhels of 
Salt. 

For lean, hungry, ſandy Land, fourteen 
Load of Pond-Earth, fix Load of Dung, and 
ſix Buſhels of Salt, when employ'd for Corn 
and Graſing. 

For Meadow-Land fourteen or fifteen Load 
ot Dung, five Buſhels of Salt, and four of 
Pond-Earth; the Quantity of each to be 
altered according to the Quality of the 
Ground, 


I 2 To 
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To prove a Poſition elſewhere laid down, 
concerning the vaſt Advantages that will 
certainly be added to the landed Intereſt of 
Great Britain, if the Duty lately laid 
thereon was remitted, or at leaſt fo low. 
ered, that it might be uſed in Agricul. 
ture or Tillage; in the firſt Place I lay it 
down as a certain Rule, that the manuring 
of Land by Salt (if to be had for Ten Pence 
or 'I welve Pence a Buſhel, Carriageand all) is 
cheaper by Twelve Shillings per Acre than by 
any other Manure ; and then it conſequently 
follows that ſuppoſing there be $5,000,000 
Acres annually manured by Salt, in England 
and Wales, then there muſt be a pretty dell 
above a Million of Specie ſaved ; or, which 
is all one, added to the Landed Intereſt. 
I ſpeak of it now when uſed alone, and 
without any Mixture, the ſame Reaſons 
holding good when mixed with Pond-Earth, 
or any other Ingredient of that Kind; for, 
ſuppoſing the Farmer lays on ten Buſhels of 
Salt on an Acre, which 1s the Allowance ge- 
nerally made, then at Ten Pence or Twelve 
Pence a Buſhel (including the Carriage from 
the Pit) it 1s about Eight Shillings or Ten 
Shillings an Acre; whereas there is no other 
Sort of Manure that I can recolle&, but what 
coſts "Thirteen or Fourteen Shillings an Acre 
er Annum, and ſome more, except it be 
Chalk or Marle ; which alſo, with the Digging 
Carriage 
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Carriage ſpreading, comes to little leſs. And 
this alſo is ſuppoſing the Effects of Salt to re- 
main but two Years ; whereas, were the Quan- 
tity leſſened and mixt with Lime, Chalk, Dung, 
old Rags, and other Materials for the Preſer- 
vation of its Quantity, it would, no doubt, 
aft three or four Years as well as any thing elſe, 
The Expence of Dreſſing of Land with Rags 
is about two Pounds two Shillings an Acre; 
the Dreſſing of it with Lime is little leſs : 
Eight Load of Dung, eight Load of Pond- 
Earth, and eight Load of Chalk, as in Z/ex, 
comes to about the ſame Money: Nor do 
know of any ſort of artificial Manure which 
coſts leſs, than from forty to forty-four Shil- 
lings an Acre (except it be Marle, Chalk, or 
ſuch like natural Improvement, which ſome- 
times lies very near the Place where they are 
uſed) Neither doth the Effects of any of 
them laſt longer than Salt, well mix'd and in- 
corporated ; whereas, eight Load of Dung, 
twelve Shillings ; eight Load of Pond Earth, 
tour Shillings; eight Buſhel of Salt, Car- 
rage and all, ſuppoſing at eight Shillings, 
comes to about twenty-four Shillings: which 
's at leaſt twelve Shillings per Acre cheaper 
than any other artificial Manure whatſo- 
ever, 

t is ſuppos'd, that as the Act now ſtands, 
ny Perſon may uſe Salt as a Brine before it 
perfectly coagulated. But as this Method 

| of 
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of Proceeding can be only on Lands which 


lie contiguous to the Sea, no great Benefit | 


can thereby accrue to the Improvement of 
Land, at any Diſtance. 

As to Carriage, the Farmers who uſe Sea. 
Sand in Devonſhire, tie ſeven or eight of 
their Horſes together; and this they call a 
Team ; and putting their Sand (which it is to 
be ſuppos'd, from its laying ſo cloſe, is a 
heavy as Salt) into ſhort Bags, that they may 
lay the plumber on the Horſe. They lay + 
bout two Buſhels on each of them ; and theſe 
are driven by one Man nine or ten, and ſome: 
times twelye or thirteen Miles, or more. Sup- 
poling then, that a Buſhel of Salt, the Weight 
of which has been by ſome obſolete Ads 
of Parliament fix'd at 75 tb; and that 
midling Horſe ſhould be able to carry four 
Buſhels, which is not quite 2 C. 2; then 
the Labour of ſuch a Horſe (when joined in 
a Team, as above, and in a Country where 
Provender 1s cheap) with a Man, or Boy to 
attend ſuch a Team, can't be above eight 
or nine Pence a whole Load : And this is the 
Price, if I remember right, a Horſe-Load of 
Sea-Sand coſts in Devonſhire and Cornwa!, 
before mentioned. 

From this Calculation then it appears, that 
the Carriage of every Buſhel will not coſt 2. 
bove four or five Pence; and ſuppoſing the 
prime Coſt at the Pits to be there, or there- 

abouts, 
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abouts, and the Duty on Salt (even when 
us'd in Husbandry) at about fix Pence per 
Buſhel, I have made out what I propos'd; 
VIZ. That every Acre of Land in England 
which wants to be improved, may be done 
ten or twelve Shillings an Acre cheaper by 
Salt than any other way. But this tis hop'd 
will not be laid hold on by the »ianagers of 
the Revenue to the Diicontinuing 10 uſeful 
a Work, 

Suppoſe then, that out of the forty Millions 
of Acres of Land, which are calculated to 
be in Eug land and Hales, there is but one 
eighth Part (which is five Millions of Acres) 
to be improved every Year, and that one 
half of thoſe five Millions may be manured 
by ſome other Manure, there yet remains 
two Millions and a half to be done by Salt 
ſill; which reckoning the Savings at ten 
Shillings per Acre only (the Expences being 
about the ſame) comes to about 1,2 50,000 
Pounds; which, if the old Proverb be true, 
that ſo much ſav'd is ſo much carn'd,then that 
Sum is a real addition to the Landed Intereſt 
of Britain; and this Calculation is not at all 
diſagreable to what is affirmed by ſome Cor- 
1 and Devonſhire Men, when they ſay, 
that the Money laid out in Sea-Sand, for the 
Improvement of Lands in thoſe two Counties, 
comes to about 32,000 Pounds per Ann. 
though the Quantity of Land in thoſe two 

K Counties, 
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Counties, when compared to that of all E. 


land and Wales, cannot be accounted — 

more than as one to twenty-five or thirty, a 

thereabouts, allowing ten Millions of Acre, 

for Highways, Rivers, Hills, and other waſt 
Land. 

| To prevent the Frauds which may in al 

probability happen in the Remiſſion of the 


Duty on Salt, there have been ſeveral Me. | 


thods thought of; the Chief of which is, thi 
mixing of the Salt at the Pits where it i 
made, with Lime, Soot, Dung, or ſome othe 
kind of Manure ; but the Duty being, if! 
remember right, three Shillings and ſix Pence 
a Buſhel, or thereabouts, the Price is ſo great 
that tis much to be feared, thoſe who arc 


covetous, or ill-minded, would, after they 


were poſſeſs d of ſuch a Mixture, ſoon find 
Chymiſtry enough in their Noddles to extrat 
the Salt from the other Manure ; nor is i 
poſſible for any Body to invent Penalties e 
nough to prevent it; on which Account (with 
Submiſſion to better Judgment) I have dra 
up the following Propoſals. 


Pri. 
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* Propoſals for the taking an Account of all 
fich Salt as ſhall be us d in Husbandry, 
/o as to prevent any Frauds that may be 
attempted at the Duty on Salt, when us d 
in Families, and thereby not only to ſe- 
cure the Publick Revenue from being 
any ways Injured, but conſiderably Aug- 
mented and Improved. 


g 86 HAT the Duty be paid at the 
| Salt-Works, or Bonds or Notes 
given for the Payment of the ſame, in the 
fame Manner as if the Salt was to be uſed 
in Salting of Meat, c. 

II. That four or five Days at leaſt before the 
Farmer intends to dreſs his Ground with Salt, 
or Salt mixed or mingled with Pond, Earth, 
Lime, or Soot, or any other Manure, the Far- 
mer be obliged to give Notice of the ſame to 
the Officer of Excite, in whoſe Riding or Divi- 
ſion this Salt is to be uſed ; and the ſaid Offi- 
cer is then to appoint a Time (moſt conſiſtent 
with his other Buſineſs) and to take an Ac- 
count of the Quantity of Salt which is to be 
mix d, mingled, or ſtrew'd over the Field; and 
before he draws up the Form of a Certificate 
for the obtaining of a Draw- back, when the 
F.rmeror his Servants come again to the 
Pits, the Officer 1s to ſee that the ſame be 
really uſed as aforeſaid ; and thenenter the 
| {aid Quantity into his Books; and that if the 
K 2 Legiſlature 
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Legiſlature requires it, ſuch Exciſemen, to- 
gether with the Farmer who owns the ſaid 
Lands, Manvre and Salt, and the Labourer 
who uſed, mixcd, or ſpread the ſame at certain 
Times appointed for that purpoſe, by the 
next Juſtice of Peace, and Officer of Exciſe 
they be obliged to make Oath of the 1ame 
before the ſaid Juſtices; who, together with 
the Exciſe-Officer ſhall ſign a Certificate for 
a Draw-back, to be deducted the next time 
that the ſaid Farmer or his Servants go to the 
Salt-Works. 

III. To prevent any great "Trouble that 
may happen to the Officer inthe Meaſuring, 
Weighing, or coming to the Knowledge of 
the Quantity or Quantities of Salt to be us'd 
aforeſaid, Salt- Bags are to be made to an exad 
Length and Breadth, juſt as large as to hold 
one Buſhel, one Buſhel and a halt, or two 
Buſhels of Salt; which Bags are to be made 
at the Pits, and mark'd by the Salt-Officer 
attending there, and the Salt- Officer {hall irom 
Time to Time keep an exact Liſt or Regiſter of 
the Names of all the Exciſe- Officers that ſend 
Certificates to him, and get a true Copy of their 
Hand- Writing, and in what manner they uſu- 
ally write their Names; the Certificate on which 
the ſaid Draw - back or Deduct is grounded, 
to be endorſed on the back of the Bill of 
Lading, or in ſuch other manner as to the 
Wiſdom of the Legiſlature ſhall ſeem molt 


proper 
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proper for the ſecuring, the Duty on Salt. 
from Frauds, 

IV. That for the Maintenance and Car- 
rving on ſo Great and Uſetul a Work, and to 
pay what additional Number of Officers may 
be wanted on this Occaſion, there be a Duty 

of ſix Pence per Buſhel laid on Salt, more 
than the common. Purchaſe of it, before 
any Duty was laid on it; which, con- 
ſidering the great Quantities of it that. may 
in Time come to be us d in Husbandry, can;t 
but amount to a very large Sum, much more 
than will be ſufficient to pay the additional 
Number of Officers required on that Occa- 
fon, and conſequently enlarge (not leſſen 
or injure) the Publick Revenue, as many 
other Projects do. 

It may indeed be ſaid (and the Objection 
uſually brought againſt the Creating of more 
Officersinthe Revenue, may be too true) that 
thev meddle with Elections more than they 
ought to do, and therefore that their Number 
ought rather to be leſſen'd than encreas'd ; 
yet ſince the Improvement of Land and the 
Revenues of the Crown 1s the Caſe in Hand, 
there ſeems to he no poſliblity of ayoiding it, 
nor can it be any Hurt, eſpecially if they fol- 
low the Inſtructions which are generally ſent 
them down from Above before all Elections, 
not to meddle rherein ; and certain it is, that 
Ihould any of thote branches ceaſe (as was the 
Caſcof the Salt Duty a Year or two ago) there 


would 
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would be ſeveral Hundreds of Perſons, many 
of them with large Families belonging to 
them, that muſt he ſent a Starving : And a; 
long as there is ſuch an unhappy Claſs of 
Men who, by a wrong kind of Education, 
as that of being brought up to a ſmall Smat. 
tering of Learning in the Mathematicks, &. 
who have not Eitates to live on, and who 
cannot work at any hard Labour, ſurely 
they cannot be better employ'd than in Over. 
ſeeing and Collecting the Publick Revenue; 
of the Crown ; but let their Power of Inter. 
meddling in Publick Elections and Party Dif. 
putes, be limited as much as poſſible. 
But this additional Number of Officen 
cannot be many, if any at all, on this Account; 
becauſe, upon conſidering the whole matter, 
it is eaſy enough to concetve, that when 
the Salt is put up in Bags exactly Gauged, 
the Officer to whoſe Care this Mixing and 
Spreading 1s committed, has but little to do, 
beſides taking the Account of the Quantity 
without Gauging or Weighing, as in other 
Caſes; and as he hasa Power to make Choice 
of what Time or Times he pleaſes, and that 
without his Concurrence, the Farmer durſt 
not uſe his Salt in the Husbandry way, ther: 
will be little or no Time of the Officers 
waſted, in taking the Account, and ſeeing ot 
the Salt mixed or ſpread. | 
For as tothe Trouble that anyOfficer will 
have in this Affair can be really but very little, 
and 
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| and I think, as it is here ſtated, an Officer will 
have more Trouble in the ſurveying of a Tal- 
low-Chandler, Wine-Merchant, or Brandy- 
Shop, than he will have in the Survey of Salt 
as'd in Husbandry; even tho' the Par ſi Land 
ſhould contain 4 or 5000 Acres of Land. 
What the Duty on Salt when us'd in Huſ- 
bandry at fix Pence per Buſhel will come to, 
is not certain; but if there ſhould ever be 
two Millions and a half of Acres of Land 
Improv'd that way, or ſuppoſe it mix'd with 
other Materials, and ſo there be only five 
Buſhels allowed to an Acre, the Duty, I ſay, 
to the King, at two Shilling and fix Pence per 
Acre, will be about 156, 250 Pounds Sterling; 
; which applied to the Sinking Fund, or any 
other Branch of the Revenue, cannot but be 
ol great Service, and felt by no Body elſe; 
at the ſame Time, that the Farmer is improv- 
ing his Land, and the Landlord his Rents. 
lt may indeed be ſaid that Lime is now be- 
come ſo plenty, and the Burning ſo cheap, 
and well underſtood, that there can be little or 
no occaſion tor Salt; but the Perſons who ſay 
ſo, muſt give me leave to obſerve, that Lime 
is not ſo good a Manure for cold Clayie 
| Ground, by a great deal, as Salt is, tho both 
mixed as before do well. 
To conclude this Head concerning Salt: 
it the King, and the Landlord, and Tenant 
find their Accounts in the uſes of it in Huſ- 


bandry, 
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bandry, the Salt-Owners will mach mor 


ſo: For if ever the Uſe of Salt inHusbangr; 
ſhould be General, there will doubt! eb 
four times the Quantity uted that way, t. 

is or can be i in Salting of Meat, Sc. W % 


the Quantity 1s thatthey uſe in Houſhold Af. 


fairs and in the Pot-work way now, Sc. is be 
- known to the Officers who at preſent take ti 
Account: But if the Affair of uſingSalt in Hu 
bandry ſhould go on, no doubt but thatther 
will be new Works erected in diverſe oth: 
Places where now there are none, which vil 
of conſequence employ a much greater Nun. 
ber of Hands, and make Money circuli: 
the faſter and better 
What remains to be ſaid of Salt and Nin 
is of ſome other uſes which *till of late hu 
eſcaped our Notice, to which Salt and vc 
water, Nitre, cc. may be put; we have alread 
been told of the great Uſes that Sea- Sand. &i 
and the overflowing of Sea- Water are of, | 
the way of Amendmerit of Landʒ but there a 
ſome other Things of this Kind yet remat. 
ing to add on this Subject; and that b,! 
thow how a rich Compoſt may be madec: 
Earth and waſt Lands lying near the $ 
which may be carried a Mile or two diſtanc 
from whence it is dug, becauſe it being Lane 


which is at high Water every Day overflow 


there is a great deal of Salt which is natural 


lodg'd in it; and being fine uncorniptc. 
Mou. 


1 

ould, one Load of it will be as good as two 
or three Loads of Dung at leaſt, but ſhou'd be 
laid only on cold wet Land ; for the Saltneſs 
with which it is naturally endow'd, will burn 
up or add a Feaver to all hot gravelly Land, 
as bad as Pidgeons Dung, Sea-Sand, or any 
other hot fiery Material will, 

To proceed to Practice, chooſe any reſona- 
ble "Tract of kindly Earth, being contiguous 
to the Sea or any Salt or mude ly River, and 
which being very ſub oy to be fo often over- 
flow d, is of little uſe there, and carrying it 
up upon the next Eminence that offers out 
of the reach of the I ide, get two or three 
Hundred Loads thereof and turn it ſeveral 
Times, till it is well ventilated or air'd, 
and by the adventitious Nitre which hovers 
about the Atmotphere, as well as the Rains 
and Dews, it be ft for ute, and not in too fi- 
ery a Condition. The beſt Jime and Method 
ef uſing it on your Land, is in the De- 
cline of the Year ; for then the Fire of it 
will be qualified before Spring; or, if you 
vant this Improvement for hot burning Land, 
and have a mind to take off its Biting Quali- 
Y to every Load of Earth you may add 

reor fix Buſhels of Lime{for Lime, except 
it be juſt as it comes out ol the Kiln, is not 
hot, as ſome have imagin'd) m_ then you'll 
Myc an excellent Compoſt, c:ght or Er 
Loads of which will dress an. ole "well: \nd 
carry this Affur of Salt Water to its 1 

L it 
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- bandry, the Salt-Owners will mueh mor 
ſo: For if ever the Uſe of Salt inHusbandy 
ſhould be General, there will doubtleſ; h. 
four tit the-Quantity'yted that way, thy 
is or can be in Salking "of Meat, Sc. Why 
the Quantity is that they uſe in Houſhold af, 


fairs and in the Pot - work way now, Sc. is ba 


knoyrn to the Officers who at preſent take ti 
Account: But if the Affair of uſingSalt in Hu. 
bandry ſhould go on, no doubt but that the 
will be. new Works erected in diverſe othe 


Places where now there are none, which vi 


of conſequence employ a much greater Nin 
ber of Hands, and make Money circula: 
the faſter and better. 

What remains to be ſaid of Salt and Nin 
is of ſome other uſes which till of late hu 
- eſcaped our Notice, to which Salt and vc: 
Water, Nitre, r. may be put; we have alreadj 
been told of the greatUſes that Sea-Sand , &i 
and the overflowing of Sea Water are of, | 
the way of Amendmerit of Land but there ut 
ſome other Things of this Kind yet remats 
ing to add on this Subject; and that 1s,! 
ſhow how a rich Compoſt may be maden 
Earth and waſt Lands lying near the Se. 
' which may be carried a Mile or two diſtanc 
from whence it is dug, becauſe it being Lani 
which is at high Water every Day overflow 
there ĩs a great deal of Salt vhich is natural) 


: Jodg'd in it; and being fine uncorruptes 
Mould 
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Mould, one Load of it will be as good as two 
or three Loads of Dung at leaſt, but ſhou'd be 
laid only on cold wet Land ; tor the Saltneſs 
wich which it is naturally endow'd, will burn 
up or add a Feaver to all hot gravelly Land, 
as bad as Pidgeons Dung, Sea-Sand, or any 
other hot fiery Material will. 

To proceed to Practice, chooſe any reſona- 
ble Tract of kindly Earth, being contiguous 
to the Sea or any Salt or muddy River, and 
which being, very en to be ſo often over. 
flow d, is of little uſe there, and carrying it 
up upon the next Eminence that offers out 
of the reach of the Jide, get two or three 
Hundred Loads thereof and turn it ſeveral 
Times, till it is well ventilated or air'd, 
and by the ad ventitious Nitre which hovers 
about the Atmoſphere, as well as the Rains 
and Dews, it be fit for uſe, and not in too fi- 
ery a Condition, The beſt Time and Method 
of uſing it on your Land, is in the De- 
cline of the Year ; for then the Fire of it 
will be qualified before Spring; or, if you 
want this Improvement for hot burning Land, 
and have a mind to take off its Biting Quali- 
ty, to every Load of Earth you may add 
five or ſix Buſhels of Lime for Lime, except 
it be juſt as it comes out of the Kiln, i is not 
hot, as ſome have imagin'd) and then you'll 
have an excellent Compoſt, eight or ten 
Loads of which will dreſs an Acre well: And 
tcarry this Affur of Salt Water to its utmoſt, 
L it 


„ 
it has been practis'd, (and I cannot think but 
thc Effect muſt be good, if the Expence be 


not too great,) to lay Chalk on a flat Hey | 


on ſuch Grounds near the Sea, which will he 
wonlecinily fertiliz'd thereby. 
The laſt Improvement for Land that! 
would propoſe to make by Salt, or rathe 
Salt-Petre, is upon dry Land at ſome di ſtanc 
from, and where the Se- Water cannot poll. 
bly be of any Service; and this is taken fron 
the Clay or Chalk W alls, which are bu 
in many Places of Dorſet, Milte, Oxford. 
ſhire, and other Places, to which (on Ac. 
count of the Salt- Petre) the Pidgeons refor, 
and which Walls of themſelves, if thrown 
down, would, from the adventitious Appro. 
pinquation of the Nitre which is in the Su 
and Air, be of great uſe on moſt ſorts of Land: 
And Experience has taught that the Salt-Pe- 
tre Men wikpul down the Houſes of ſuch 
old Walls where they can, though they 
are obliged to build them up again at their 
own Charge. From all which it may be con- 
cluded, that a rich Compoſt, either for Land 
or Salt- Petre, may be made from the mixing 
of Clay, Chalk, Earth and Dung, in ſome 
dry Place where the Water may run of, 
which being made into Walls, and the In- 


ſide fill'd at leiſure with Dung, or humane 


Ordure, in the tollowing manner will be 
of great uſe. 


« Firſt, 


E 
« Firſt, let there be a Frame or Covering 
of a Houſe made in every Mm's Homeſtall 
as well in City as Country Towns, to 
keep the Rain and Moiſture off, and chen 


let there be nothing but Studs on the ſides, 


and thoſe very thin, and let it be the 
Length and Breadth of a Saw-Pit, more 


or leſs at Pleaſure, over which build 


2 Roof or Covering broader than the Pit, 
to keep it from Rain; then make up the 
Walls of the ſaid Roof a Foot thick with 
the C :ompolition of Clay, like that us'd by 


© Brewers, in Clayie Countries ; Or, by a 


Kind of Malmy Chalk in Chalky Countries; 
and to every Load of Clay or Chalk, 

add one of L. ongDung or Thatch; and this 
being kept dry, that is, the W ater being 
drawn off by aDitch made round it, (be- 
cauſe the leaſt Moiſture that is will draw 
away the Salt Petre) will make a good Com- 
poſt for Land as good as can beus'd, if it turn 
not to more account in Salt-Petre, and in a- 
bout 10 or 11 Years worth twenty Shillings 
a Load at leaſt; and every Houſholder 
may have two of theſe, that he may make 
vie of one while the other doth ripen ; 
that is, that at the End of five Years he 
ſhuts up the firſt, that theOrdure,Dung and 
Air actuating on one another, may produce 
the- Salt Petre ſo much delir'd ; and if any 


* Man would take in hand to build ſuch a 


| 1 « fort 
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« ſort of Houſes in, or near any Ma. 


« ket, School or Colledge, or any othe; 
«© Publick Place where there is a great Con. 
c fluence of People, no doubt but great Ad. 
« yantages would arife from it both to him. 
&« ſelf and the Publick, at a ſinall Expence? 
for ſuppoſing that this Clay or Chalk 
* Building ſhould not produce above ten q 
© twenty Loads of Compoſt at twenty $hil. 
lings per Load, is not that a pretty Retur 
&« for ſo inconſiderable a piece of Trouble 
But there is yet another uſe to be mad: 
of Salt, and Nitre, Lime, Gc. by the Infu. 
ſion of one or more of them in Water, in or. 
der to make a Liquid, with which Meadoy; 
(if not Corn Land) may be water'd in the 
Month of March, and at the fame Time 
rowl the Ground alſo in the following manner, 
Make a large Pit about twenty or thirty 
Foot Square, and five or ſix Foot deep, more 
or lets, as there will be Occaſion, in the Me- 
thod Tan or Salt-Pits are, and put therein 
ten or twelve Buſhels of Salt, and as much 
of Lime, Soot, or any other Ingredient of 
that Kind, and having a Pump near at hand, 
or ſome Conduit or Spring of Water, fill the 
Pit up by Degrees, at firſt to three or four 
Foot high, letting the Ingredients diſſolve ir 
the Water, by being there twenty fourHoun 
at leaſt, ſtirring them ſometimes about, an 
after that twenty four hours, by dipping |! 
01 
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of the Finger it will be found whether the 
' Water is ſalt enough (as near as you can to the 
ſtrength of Sca- Water) if it is not ſufficient, 
then may be added a reatonableQuantity more 
ofthe abovementioned Materials; but, if it be 
too ſalt, then more Water may be pour'd i in 
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cill it is juſt right and fit for ute, and being poſ- 
ſeſs d of a moving Pump or a Skip, pump the 
Water into a Hogſhead with a Leather Pipe 
und a watcring Roſe at the End of it, juſt as is 
practis'd in watering the Streets in London, 
and ſo (having the Hogſhead plac'd on aRoll) 
may both Meadows and Corn Land be wa— 
ter d to a good Advantage. 


The Copy of a Paper, preſented to the Sa- 
ciety for Imp? ovingof Agriculture and 
Piantins ; by one of the Aſſiſtants. 


Temple-Bar, Maich 
20th, 1753, 
GENTLEMEN, 


0 INC E. the drawing up of thoſe Papers 
J relating to the Improvement of Land 
by Lucerne, Spurrie, Kc. which I have now 
done myſelf the Pleaſure of preſenting to 
you, I have met with ſome valuable Me- 
moirs which may be added to them, in or- 
der to make the Method of railing, and the 
Uſes to which thoſe two valuable Graſſes 
or Fodders are now apply'd, more certain, 
plain and uſeful than at preſent they are; 
and firſt, as to raiſing of Lucerne, the Me- 
thods 


13 


tnods I ſhall here lay down are, I think 
the moſt agrecable to Reaſon and Pradtic 
that can be found out, either from Reading, 
or in the Field, and for which the M my 
is chiefly oblig d to a Noble * Lord, whole 
induſtry and great Skill in Husbandry ; ls 
10 juſtly acknowledg'd by all that knoy 
him. 

Lucerne naturally affecting a warm deep 
Soil, ſomewhat inclinable to Moiſture, 
or in other Words, that Land which may be 
{ſometimes floated in hot dry Summers, and 
being when firſt fown much ſubje& to be 
infeſted and ſpoil'd by Weeds, there arc 
but two Methods that have yet been ſound 
out to encourage the firſt Advantage, and pre. 
vent the laſt Evil, thoſe are firſt to burn-bake 
the Land, if it be Turfy (it being worth while 
to burn up the beſt Meadow Land that canbe 
found lor the take of Lucerne, it bears ſo 
jarge a Crop when well eſtabliſh'd in the 
Ground) becauſe that Burning deſtroys the 
Weeds, which would otherwiſe much inteſt 
the Lucerne Graſs at its firſt coming up. 

Tf the Ground be not naturally mellow 
and looſe, that Burning being early in the 
Summer, the Farmer may, after the Hills of the 
Burn-bak'd turff are ſpread about, plow it, 
and ſow ſome Turnips on it about St. Ja- 
mes's Tide, or rather before, and that will 

not 
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3 
not only help to clear the Ground ofall the re- 
maining eeds, but will improve it, and make 
it ſo fine as to de fit to receive any thing : but 
if the ground is to be fown with Lucerne, 
and is a natural rich Mould, which 1s generally 
tubject to many forts of Weeds, and which 
xe and will be very prejudicial to the Lu- 
gerue, there then it is, that Turniping 1 is of 
uſe alſo; but in that Caſe (and it may, if 
the Ground i is not very good, hold in the firſt 
alto) a good Liming is of great uſe, which 
Liming may be done ſome time in Febr. na 
or March, and will finiſh the Deſtructiom 
of all theſe Weeds and creeping Vermine 
which are ſo prejudicial to it in its Infancy. 
But that the Practice of taving of Lucerne 
may be yet more certain, the new Invention 
of Drilling i is of great ufc, becauſe being 
town in Rows as Garden Peale are, the Rows 
at about ſixteen or eighteen Inches aſunder, 
the Lucerne may be hough'd and kept clear 
of Weeds the better, and not be drawn up 
weak, and ſubject to be choak'd up, as it 
often happens when it is town with a broad 
Caſt amongſt Corn; or even alone by it 1elf, 
vitentimes, to the great Diſappointment of 
the Owner; for unleſs Lucerne Graſs is 
weeded well the firſt Year, no good can be 
expected from 1t, and the richer the Ground 
1s, the greater is the Evil. 


Put 
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But there is one Thing which often diſco, 
rages People from the Sowing of 7 ucern, 


when in Truth there is no real Occaſion for it: 
and that is, when theSeed is ſown with a broad 
Caſt, or even in Drills, the Owner ſecing thy 
it does not proſper ſo well, nor put out 5 
ſtrongly as Clover does the firſt Ven. 
thinks that it is poor and languiſhing, and 
won't live (and it is much the worſe i 
Weeds are ſuffer'd to grow amongſt it) and 
this it is what oftentimes makes Farmer 
weary of Sowing it, as believing it wil 
not do well with them, when in Truth they 
have neither Induſtry nor Patience to ſee the 
Event; for Lucerne, tho' it does not grow 
ſtrong at firſt, yet (when it is well roc 
ed and eſtabliſh'd in the Ground, which it 
will be the ſecond Year) it grows much 
ſtronger and higher than Clover does, tho' a 
firſt it comes up languid and weak, thatis, 
until it has made its Way down into the Eart! 
with its Roots, and is got out of the reach 
either of Cold or Heat; then it is that no Gf 
proſpers equal to it, if the Ground is prope? 
but before that (except it be in the very 
beſt Soil, and ſuch as can be well water'd the 
firſt Summer) is, and where it is kept 
clean, no Graſs makes a worſe Appeat- 
ance. 

In one of the Sections before-going ſome- 
thing has been ſaid concerning the tram 
planting of Lucerne, where it appears to Þ: 
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; too thick, and this will make the Seed, which 
is dear, go ſurther, and theCrown of the Plant, 
which ſpreads much, and produces a great 


number of Stalks, where it has room to ex- 
pand it ſelf, niuch larger than when the 
the Plants come up too thick: And this Tranſ- 
plantation may be affected with the ſame 
Eaſe,and,as ſome Husbhandmen affirm, with the 
ſame Succeſs as Cabbage orany Plants may; 
which is the Reaſon why ſome diligent and 
curious Perſons fow the Lucerne 1n theit 
Gardens, by way of Nurſery, and tranſplant 
them out afterwards into their Fields: And 
this Tranſplantation may be done either in the 
Spring or Autumn whicli follows next after 
the ſowing of the Seed; but the laſt is from 
Experience found to be the beſt. 

Amongſt the many other which might 
be named,one happy Effect that ariſes from 
the ſowing of Lucerne before other Graſs- 
ſeeds is, that when well eſtabliſn'd in the 
Ground, it ſprings carlier than any other 
Graſs does, and even in this and other cold 
Springs it is five or ſix Inches high in many 
places, and moſt lovely Food for Exec 
and Lambs. And another is, that by its 
rooting ſo deep, the ſevereſt Heats that hap- 
pen in the Summer never burns it up. And 
thus much at preſent concerning Lucerne. 

In purſuance of the Method ſet down in 
the beginning of this Tract, the next Thing, 
Gentlemen, is to give you the beſt and faith- 


fulleſt Account 1 I can of the Herb call'd 
M Spurrie ; 
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Spurrie; which has been long talk d of, bu 
little known in England; on which Account 
it is that I am oblig'd to collect all that I can 
ſay at preſent, from Foreign Author, 
or thoſe which have been tranflated fron 
them; ſince * Mortimer, and a whole 
Band of Writers, ſeem to know nothing 
of it. 

Cotgrave, in his Freach Dictionary, which 
was publiſhed in England in the Year 1632, 
lays that the Eſparcet is a kind of thick 
Graſs or Pulſe, which in his Time grey 
about Dauphine in France, the Hay wheredf 
was very good for Cattel, and the Seed for 
Pullion, and that 'twas newly ſown even 
fourth Year : but the beſt Account that! 
have met with concerning the Spurre, b 
what is contain'd in the Annotations of 1 
learned Phyſician on Hartlib's Legacy, 
which, as to the Eſſentials of it, is much the 
{ame as have (Gentlemen) preſented to you 
betore ; but there arc ſome Particulars which 
I humbly think ought not to be omitted; 

and 


* That Mortimer knew nothing of it, is certain, from his 
making a diftintt Species of the Herb Eſparcet from that 
Spurrie; Vide Vol. 1. Page 42. and ſays it is a Kind of 
St, Foyne, than which nothing can be more unlike either i 
Seed or Seed-Veſſel,or Growth of the Plant. Ray in his Synop- 
ſis, places it alſo amongſt our Englilh Plants, (Vide Synop- 
115 Methodica, Stirpium, Britannicorum, Page 210,) aud 
Jays that it grows naturally amongſt Corn; but tu much 10 le 
ſtar'd he means the Herb Woodrote, which is ſomething 
in to the Eſparcet or Spurrie; the ſame Miſtake has 40 
Harpen d in ſome of the Editions of Hartlib's Legacy, in which 
they dijfer one from anot her as to what Eſparcet was. 
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and firſt concerning the Time of ſowing 


of the Seed in May, which is of all others 
the beſt Seaſon for it, if you deſign it for 


ced. 

The ſecond Time of ſowing of Spurreis 
after Rye-Harveſt, at which Lime the Bra- 
bant Husbandmen plough up their Ground, 
and ſow the Seed of the Eſparcet or Jpur- 
rie, allowing, if I remember well, a Bu- 
ſhell of Seed to an Acre, that it may grow 
up and ſerve the Cattle, eſpecially Milk- 
Beaſts (for which it 1s exceeding good) 
after all late Graſs or Rowens (or as it is in 
the Weſtern part of England call'd Rowet) 
is gone, even until new Years-Day (I add 
Candlemas or Lady-Day) and longer. 

This latter Sowing thereof yields no Seed, 
but is eaten up Green, the Proviſion of 
Seed being made by the former Sowing, Sc. 

This Eſparcet or Jparrie will (as before 
obſery'd) grow on the pooreſt Sandy Land 
that is, but it will be proper for the firſt 
Trial that is made of it, to ſow it in ſeve- 
ral parts of the ſame Groundin different Pro- 
portions ; and to mark which thrives beſt, 
as alſo in the ſame Ground, and with the 
lame Proportion of Seed, to try what differ- 
ence of Increaſe there is between the Seed 

M 2 which 
* If I gueſs right from the ſinallneſs of the Seed, a He 


men of woich I have lately received from abroad, even half 
2 buſhel of Spurrie Seed muſt needs be roo much for an Acre, 
i being ſmaller than Turnipe8+ed, and ſo ſixteen or eighteen 
Hands muſt, I think, be full enough for that purpoſe. 
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which is newly thraſh'd out, and ſo ſoy | 


in new plough'd Cround, and that Seed 
which 1s at that Time a Year old; it wil 
be likewiſe proper to make Trial with 
what kind of Cattle it agrecs beſt, and whe. 
ther Sheep (concerning which the Bra. 
baut Accounts aic filen') may not be fe 
as well as Black-Cattle therewith, 

It was then (ſays my Author) a common 
Cuſtom in Brabant to ſell away their My 
Butter, and to make their Winter Proviſion 
for themſelves, and their more known Cu- 
ſtomers, in the latter End of the old Year, 
or Beginning of the new; for many of 
them prefer the Butter which is made of 
the Eſparcet or Spurrie in the Winter 
Months of the Year, before that which i; 
made in May the principal reaſon of which 
is, becauſe the Butter then made of this 
green Fodder, is not ſo apt to grow rank as 
Summer Butter muſt needs be, if kept any 
Time, by the Heats which it neceſſarily endu- 
res in the hot Months of June, July and 
Auguſt. 

There are ſome amongſt the Brabant 
Husbandmen which ſow Tolls (a kind of 
mall Turnips) amongſt their E/parcet 
or Spurrie at the laſt Time of ſowing, 
which are good alſo to increaſe the Milk 
of their Kine ; and the Women give the 
Seed to their Poultry (who will ſnatch it 
trom one another as they do Chick-weed) 

finding 
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; finding ſrom experience that it makes them 


lay the more Eggs; and others affirm that 
the Eſparcet or Spurrie is a ture Remedy 
{or a Green-wound, if it be bruis'd and laid 
to the ſame, as ſoon as made: on which 
Account it is ſuppos'd that the additional 
Name of Sagina is ſometimes given to it by 
ſome very eminent * Botazzi/ts, as from a 
large Account 1 ſhall, God willing, ſome 
Day or other give of this Herb, will more 
fully appear, 

Thus, Gentlemen, haye I adventur'd to 
give you as ſhort a Sketch, as conveniently 
could, concerning the farther Improve- 
ments that are, and may be made to Eſtates 
by the ſowing of Lucerne and Spurrie; 
the firſt being the richeſt and fineſt, and 
the laſt the hardieſt Graſs or Fodder that 
grows, and both ſerving to different purpo- 
ſes, the one for the fatning of Cattle, and 
the other for the ule of thoſe which give Milk. 

And here I ſhould have a Period to this 
improy'd Account of the Lucerne, &c. did 
not the Greatneſs of the whole Subject (of 
which this is but an inconſiderable part) en- 
gage me in a very ſerious and pathetick Ad- 
dreſs to the great Superintendant of all Sub- 
lunary as well as Celeſtial Affairs; that theſe 
Ellays may, thro' my poor Endeayours and 
your generous Aſſiſtance, have their much to 

be 


dee Gerard Emac. lib, 2. p. 1125, and Parkinſon in 
[Heatro Botannico ſuo, p. 1027. the firſt calls it Sagina Sper- 
gal, and the laſt Sagina Spergula Maxima, in opeſitien zo a 
ur Kina which grows common, in many Places. 
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be wiſh'd for and deſfir'd End, aſſuring yo 
that by the Bleſſing of Providence, you may 
always depend on my unwearied and con. 
ſtant Application and Endeavours to pro. 
cure and prepare ſuch Materials from time 
to time for the carrying it on, that ſo good 
ard uſeful a Work may not be ſtopp'd ; de. 
monſtrating to the World thereby, the un. 1 / 
teigned Attachment I have to Husbandr 
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andPlanting, how truly, Gentlemen, I eſteen : 
You that are my Friends and Aſſiſtants in thi , 
large Undertaking, and that I am with al | 
ſincere Reſpect, 4 
Your moſt Obliged, Obedient i 
Humble Servant, * 

STEPHEN SWITZER | 

P.-C . 


I had but juſt finiſh'd the Paper h. WF , 
foregoing, when (by the Favour of tht 
Noble 1 uſt now mention'd) I got , 
a ſhort View of what the Author of the i 
Oeconomie General de la Champaign, Y 
(written in French by Monſieur Liger) k 
has ſaid concerning the Propogation if 
Lucerne; and truly it was fo ſhort a Sight 2 
of it, that it is impoſſible for me to be 2 
particular, not having been able to get 5 
the Book itſelf as yet, tho” I have ſought } 
much after it about Town: But the Suu. 
ftance of it, as related by his Lordſhip, cue 
that it might be ſo d among ſt Pulſe, andi WF , 
remember right, Tares or Vetches in a 


the Spring, and mow'd off with them 4 A 
Ihe 
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the Autumn, and preſerv'd for the Uſe 
| of Cattle, eſpecially Horſes, to which 
they are both very good; and this 


may, perhaps, be a good way in France, 
where their Land is not ſ apt to run to 
leeds or Grafs as the Land in England 
is; but then the Tares or Tills ought to be 
ſown very thin. 

As to theuſing of it, it appears from that 
Author, that the Lucerne ought never to 
be fed or uſed on the Land where it grows, 
becauſe all Sorts of Cattle (even Hogs) 
are ſo inſatiate after it, that they will 
bite it ſo cloſe to the Ground as to kill it, 
aud Hogs will undonbtedly debve after 
the Roots with their Noſes ; tho" if cut and 
given green to Hogs, will fatten them as 
well as Peaſe, at leaſt improve them more 
than Clover. 

But this ſpoiling of the Lucerne Graſs, 
by the feeding of Cattle on it, is not all, 
for the Ground being ſoft where it grows, 
the treading of the Cattle on the Heads or 
Root-tops of the Graſs will injure it and 
make it bleed; and Monſieur Liger alſo adds, 
that neither Hens nor Cocks, nor any o- 
ther large Poultry, ought to come upait 
it, becauſe they will be for picking the 


Hearts of it out, and ſpoil it. 


but by this time I fear that I ſhall have 


| frighten'd my Readers from ſowing of 


the Lucerne, on account of the great Trouble 
there is in bringing it to Perfettion ; and 
indeed, to be plain, there is no Gentleman 

ought 
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ought to fow it, who is not fully deter: 
min d to keep it clean when young ; for if 
it 1s not ſo weeded, the Weeds will keep it 
weak, and makeit good for nothing ; but 
the Profits, on the other Hand (it laſtin 
very well for twelve Tears) are ſich, that 
there is no good Husbandman but what ong)t 
to have a Field or two of it, it being the 
greateſt Fatner of Horſes, Oxen, Ewe 
and Lambs, &c. that grows, and ſtart! 
ſooner, and endures the Heat better thay 
any other Graſs (St. Foyne excepted) dies; 
and then as for keeping it clean, ſuppoſe it 
be ſow'd witha broad Caſt, or DrilÞdin by 
the Hand, or by the Drill-Plow, as Turn: 
generally are, why or what Reaſon is there, 
or can there be againſt it, that the Noot. 
of Lucerne may not be How'd or ſit 
at equal Diſtances, as well as Tur 
nips, when one is to laſt but for one Tear, 
but the other Twelve? I have now only tl 
add, that broad Dutch Shuffles (made 
rounding at the Corner) are much bettt! 
than Houghs, for the going between tht 
Rows of Lucerne and keeping it clean, 
becauſe when. a Man uſes the Hog), 
he follows his Inflrument; by whi 
Means he oftentimes treads many of tt 
Weeds in again; whereas if he uſes t be 
Shuffle (by working backward) he got 
before his Inſtrument. Let me alſo adviſe 
the Ozzner of Lucerne, not to be too fond 


of moving it too often or too late, which 
my 
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may weaken it ſo much, that without 
a new Dunging, he may repent of it : 
IVhich ts all that I ſball add in this Place; 
only that Practitioners are not, as yet, very 
certain, whether the tranſplanting of Lu- 
ceru will fully anſwer ; it being true from 
Experience, that a Seed ſown near the 
tranſplanted Root of a Lucern Graſs, will 
proſper better, and grow faſter than the 
tranſplanted Root itſelf will; ſi near an 
Analogy is there between all tap-rooted 
Plants: For as the Oak is the King of 
Trees ſo Lucern ſeems to take the ſame 
Place above the Graſſes, and to be actu- 
ated by the ſame Rules; notwithſtanding 
which, when Lucern Roots happen to 
be to thick, the thining and tranſplanting 
them into other open Places is adviſeable, 


N. B. Whoever has a Mind to be ſatis- 
hed how greatly the Crown of a Lucern 
Root ſpreads itſelf, may, upon Application 
to Mr. Miles, or his Servants, at the Phy- 
ſick- Garden at Chelſea, be ſatisfied of it. 


Of the Cedar of Lebanon; Larix or 
Larch-Tree, and Turpentine-Tree; their 
Etymology, Deſcription, Culture, ſes, 
Kc. 

HE Cedar of Lebanon, on Ac- 

count of the Delicacy of its Tim- 
ber, ae well as Beautifulneſs of its Figure 
M and 
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and quick Growth, well deſerves the firſ 
Place, in this monthly Collection of Foreſt. 
Trees; for although it may be thought, 
that the Cedar of Lebanon is too tender 
a Tree to cultivate in this Part of the 
World, yet from the Experience had of it for 
ſeveral Years, in its Hardneſs and quick 
Diſpatch of Growth, and the Size of the 
Timber, Sc. it is a Tree that may one Day 
equal, if not excel (the Oak ſcarce cxcept- 
ed) any Tree that grows, could we but 
ſettle tuch a Correſpondence with the 
* Summer-1ſlands, or by Means of thi 
who trade towards Mount Libanus itltll, 
order the Matter ſo effectually, as that 
there might be a large Number of Cone; 
brought over every Year; then, I tay, 
we might do Wonders, being encou- 
raged thereto, by the Example of ſe— 
veral curious + Noblemen and *“ Gentle 
men, with whom they grow as well as 
any Fir or Pine does: As thoſe allo of 
the Phylick-Garden at Chelſea; ſome at 
or near ¶ horwell, in Hampſhire ;, the * 

Lor 


This Hint was taken from Mr. Evelyn, in his 
©.va, Put if he means the Coniferons Cedar, it is 
to be feared he was miſtaken, it being generally 
allowed that there are none of the Coniferous Cedar 
Trees growing any where but on Mount Libanus i:ſelf, 
or on the Mountains Taurus and Amanus, to which, wv 
as yet, know of no Acceſ. 

The Right Honourable the Earl of Hay. 

** Thomas Milford Eſq; of the Ne Foreft, in Han) 
foi re, Sc. 
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Lord Biſhop of London's, at Fulham ; 


oy * 


ſome in Eſſex, and other Places, too 


many here to mention, do ſufficiently e- 
, vince. | 

| On which Account it is, that Mr, Eve- 
hn, in his moſt excellent Account of 


Foreſt-Trees, takes a great deal of Pains 
to reproach the Lazineſs of the Times 
| in which he lived, 4ecanſe they did not 
propagate this moſt uſeful Tree, when 
x might be done with great Eaſe, as be 
| himſelf had oft experienced, the Cones 
| being then brought here directly, to a 
| Friend of his from Mount Libanus ir- 
| ſelf5 or in Default of that, he adviſes 
from the Summer Iſlands, before men- 
, IF tioned. | 
The ſame laborious Author alſo tells 
us, that there were twenty four of thoſe 
Old-ones, which were ſuppoſed to be left 
| ſtanding ever ſince the Time that Solomon 
built his Temple; though Mr. Alaundrel, 
in his Journey from Aleppo to Jeruſalem 
relates, © That they were then reduced 
* to ſixteen; (but that there were innu— 
| © merable Quantities of ſmall ones;) that 
the Girth of one of the largeſt of theſe 
* ſixteen, was about twelve Yards; and 
* as Melchir Leſſy ſets it down, the Com- 
. * paſs ſo great, that ſix or ſeven Men, 
* hand-in-hand, cou'd ſcarce ſpan it; 
; the Limbs whereof alſo (being five) 
M 2 « were 


| 
| 
* 
. 
. 
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were equal to a great Tree, ſpreading 
« * thirty ſeven Yards Diameter; and, 
« what was remarkable enough, (and to 
© ſhew that the Tree will grow on the 
« pooreſt Land, and the coideſt Climate 
& that is,) thoſe Mountains were, for the 
« moſt Part of the Year, covered over with 
« Snow, and the Soil itſelf only a Vein 
e of white Slate; and that, by the Prints 
« ſeen in the Snow, wild Ecaſts were the 
« only Proprictors of the upper Parts 
% thereof.” And this Account of Mr, 
Maundrel's is confirmed (by a Gentleman, 
Wwhe, about two Ycars ago, out of Cu— 
rioſity went to fee them) to be a true 
Account, with this Difference only, That 
there were feventcen of the Old-ones 
ſtanding. But that ſmall Error might 
well proceed from the Memorandum, 
or the too common Errata of the 
Prets. And to confiru che Truth of the 

Cedar 


* Mr. Miller, in his Dictionary, ſeems to be in ſome 
Doubr concerning the great Extent of that Cedar 
mentioned by Mr. Maundrel ; becauſe a Gentleman of 
his Acquaintance told him, that he meaſured it, and 
found 1: not above twenty two Yards Diameter : But, 
perhaps, that Gentleman took i only from the Bole 
of the Tree, which is the Semi Diameter only. As for 
the Extraordinarineſs of Mr. Maundrel's Account, I an 
of Opinion, chat there is no great Matter in it, ſince there 
are now ftanding, in Exzland ſeveral Trees that ſpread 
near as much. For I remember a Walnut in Strate 
Park, (the now Duke of Bedford's,) in Hampſbire, which 
ſpreads above forty Yards ; of which I ſhall ſome 
Time give a farther Account. 1 


„% . TY no 
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Cedar of Lebanon's growing on very poor 


mountanous Land, I am aſſured, by a 
Gentleman newly arrived from North- 
Britain, that this Cedar will proſper 
well cven there, on their higheit and 
coldeſt Hills, with very reaſonable Care: 
And had not thoſe of Chelſea had the 
Misfortune to have had their Roots a little 
too much confined, they would, in all Pro- 
bability, by this Time, have made much 
finer Trees than they at preſent are. 

I muſt owe [ have long 6 
wondered, that this, and Lianen; its E- 
other Trees, which go un- ty mology. - 
cer the general Name of Ce- 
dar, ( though of quite different Charac- 
ters,) ſhould, by Writers on Planting, 
as well as Herbaliſts, be ranked under one 
and the ſame Head; becauſe one of 
them, I mean that of Mount Libanus, 
is a Coniferous Tree, and that of Ber- 

nudac, and other of the Summer-1ſlands, 
aue Bacciferous ones; ; till upon Peru— 
raſal of * Yoſſius, I find that the Deri- 
vation and Genus of the Cedar is not 
from the Seed-Veſſel and Seed, as all 
other Trees and Plants are; but from that 
feſinous, or rather olly Quality, which 
was alike in them all. And f Phny writes, 
tat the great Cedar, which was by him 


called 


« Veſſus Etymol. &c. p. 122. 
Plin. Nat. Hiſt, Lib. XXIV. Cap. v. 
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called Cedrelate, produced a fort of Bj. 
tumine, or Pitch, or rather Oil, which 
was in his Time called Cedria. And 
** Vitruvius, another Roman Writer, ſays, 
that the Cedar and Juniper (for to that 
the Berry-bearing Cedar properly belongs) 
had the ſame Virtues and Uſes one as 
the other: But whereas from the Cypreſ 
and Pine there was made a kind of Roſin; 
ſo from the Cedar there was made a kind 
an Oil, with which whatſoever was aroint- 
cd, (as Books, and the like,) were free 
from Worms and Rottenneſs. From 
whence Perſius, Sat. I. | 


Et Cedro digna locutus. 


And Ovid de Triſt. 


— Nec titulus Minio, nec Cedro Charta 
notetur. 


But others will have the Derivation of 
the Word Cedrus, to be from the Greek 
Word zd, perhaps de, i. e. uro, to 
burn; from whence they ſuppoſe was that 
of Virgil, Lib. VII. 3 


Urit odoratum nocturna in lumina Ce 


drum. 


But of this enough. 
The 


** Vitruvius, Lib. II. Cap. ix. 
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The Cedar Tree is by C. _. 
Bauhinus called, Cedrus 12 
Conifera foliis Laricis; by 
7. Bauh. Cedrus Magna ſive Libani Cont- 
ſera; by Parkinſon, Cedrus Magna Coni- 
fera ; and by Gerard Cedrus Libant only; 
though Tournefort has placed it with the 
Larix, to which (on Account of the 
Similitude there is in the Cones) this 
Tree ſeems properly to belong: But as it 
was a Tree that was of old to much ce- 
Icbrated in Holy Writ, Preference is to 
be given to thoſe facred Volumes of An- 
tiquity ; fo that by that Title, if Mr. 
Miller's Authority, join'd to that of others 
of good Repute and Name, may prevail, 
the Name of Cedar of Lebanon ought 
ill ro remain. 

Leaving the other Kinds 
of Cedar to be treated of . The Deſcrip- 
under the Title of the Bacci- — 8 
ferous, or Berry- bearing Ce- 
dar, * The Great Cedar (as writes Gerard, 
and with him Experience agrees) is a very 
{© big and high Tree, not only exceeding 
all other reſinous Trees, and thoſe which 
* bear Fruit like unto it, and in its Ful- 
" nels and Largeneſs far ſurpaſſing all 
other Trees, the Body and Trunk 
thereof being of a mighty Bigneſs, in- 
I ſomuch as four Men are not able to fa- 
e dom it, (as writes Theophraſius, and 

many 
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many others of Note ;) and that th | 
Bark of the lower Part, which pr. 
* ceedeth out of the Earth, to the fif 
« young Branches or Shoots, is rougt 
« and harſh; but the reft, which are + 
« mongſt the Boughs, is ſmooth ant 
« glib. The Boughs grow forth aln 
& from the Bottom, and not far from th; 
Ground, even to the very Top, waxing 

© by Degrees leiler and ſhorter 1tiil, a 
e they grow higher, the Tree bearing de 
« Form or Shape of a Pyramid, or {tar 
pointed Steeple. Thete compaſs tix 
« Body about in Manner of a Circle, an 
& are 1o orderly placed by Degrees, as tut 
« a Man may climb up upon them, to the 
e very Top, as by a Ladder. The Lea 
| « be ſmall and round, like thoſe of the 
« Pine- Tree, but ſhorter, and not ſo ſhap 
« pointed: All the Cones and Clogs are 
“ tar ſhorter than thoſe of the Fir- Tie 
« compacted of ſoft, not hard Scale; 
« which hang not downwards, but {tad 
“ upright upon the Boughs ; whereunt 
« they are ſo ſtrongly faſtencd, as they cu 
« hardly be pluck'd off, without breaking 
« off ſome Part of the Branches. Thc 
Timber is extreme hard, and rotteth no, 
« ang 


* This Account does not exactly agree with what 
we obſerve in England, (eſpecially at Chelſea,) whe!t 
they ſeem to ſpread, rather than grow tall; but thi 
may be owing to the want of Room for the Row 
Sec. as before. 
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© nor waxethold; nor is there any Worms 
« nor Rottenneſs can hurt either the Out- 
& fide or Heart of this Wood, which is 
60 1 ery odoriferous, and ſomewhat red. 

Some of the Cones of this Tree . . 

re every Year brought from from whence , 
the Levant, by the Officers, andhowrheSeed 
Captains, and others, who *2 26 897 out 

long to the Companies trading! thatWay, 
wo buy them there of thoſe who bi ingthem 
directly from Mount Er 1s, Sc. in which 
Cones, if the Sced is iuffer'd to remain, it will 
keep for nan) Years; but if once got out, 
the ſooner it is ſow'd, the better; it bein 
in this, (as well as it is in the Fir, and all 
other Coniſerous Trees,) that the Sced is 
ſoon ſpoil'd after it is got out of its own 
Habitation. In order to get the Seeds out the 
better, you muſt firft itcep the Cones in 
warm 'W ater, about twenty-four Hours ; 
which will looſen the Scales fo much, that 
they may be pulled off with great Eaſe: 
Put that is not the Seed, (as a very late Au- 
thor has imagin'd z) nor has the Seed a 
Wings annex'd to it, as is tothe Scotch F; ir, 
is T0! und, and is contained (in a r of a 
Cylinder of foft ſpungy Wood, which will 
cramble to Pieces with the Fingers and 
Thumbs of a ſtrong Man; but 'tis doubt- 
ful (the Seed being ſituated ſo near the 
Heart) whether the driving a ſharp Piece 

of 
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of Iron, or a ſtrong Knife Length-ways, 
through the Middle of the Cones, (as has 
been lately dircted,) will ſucceed : But if 
you do it fo, it muſt be done with greu 
Care, leſt you damage or wound the 
Seed. 
ot the Time, The beſt Method of ſoy. 
quo 1 ing the Seeds of the Cedar 
Sced is to be Of Libauus, is, undoubted- 
ſown. ly, in Boxes or Pots, (a 
all Authors agree,) in light freſh Earth, 
which has been dug up, and well yentilated 
or air'd, But I would adviſe, that the Bot. 
toms of the Tubs, or Pots, be fill'd near 
Half-way up with Brick Rubbiſh, and 
that the Holes be kept open at Bottom; 
becauſe this Cedar (as well as moſt others 
of this Tribe, whether Coniferous, or Bac- 
ciferous) is hurt by too much Water, 
much more than any other Tree that grows. 
The Time for ſowing the Secds of the Great 
Cedar, is from the latter End of March to 
the End of May, as the Cones come in, or 
s Lciſure happens, a little too late, 13 
— Rac than too carly, on Account of the 
May Foſts, wich often nip the young 
Shoots, And this Obſervation holds almoit 
untyeria uy vue, in all Kinds of Sceds 


which come tom abroad, as well as "—_ 
which are by Time endenizon'd here; 

haying way great Error (which cork to 
be 
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be remedied) to ſow Seeds which come from 
Foreign Countries too ſoon; though the 
Truth of it is, if you would beſtow any 
Kind of Covering on them, to keep them 
from the Froſts, they would grow the 
ſtronger before the Expiration ofthe Year : 
And the Reaton why we adviſe the ſowing 
of them in Tubs, or Pots, is, that they may 
with more Eaſe be mov'd into the Shade, 
in the Heats of the Summer, nothing being 
more prejudicial to the Cedar than thoſe 
Heats; nor would it be amiſs fortheGardener 
to lay ſome Whin, or French Furze Buſhes 
on the Pots, not only to keep them a little 


- ſhady, but allo to prevent the ſcratching 


of Poultry and Birds which are often 
apt to annoy and pick them up by the 
Roots. 

There is another Danger alſo attending 
the Cedar Plant when he is young; and 
that is a Misfortune which befalls them 
juit between Wind and Water, where, by 
too much Wet, they are apt to rot off; on 
which Account, it is beſt to put them un- 
der ſome open Penthouſe, or Covering, 
and always take Care to be putting a little 
fine freſh Earth to the Sides of them as they 
grow up; which is the Reaſon that the 
lowing or ſetting the Seed in Drills, is the 
beſt Way. 


N 2 3 
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of the Time If the Sceds are ſown car. 
of planting the ly, {ome of the ſtrongeſd of 
Cedar Plants our, them may im all Probabili: , 
soul, Culture, Sc. be fit to plant out in the 
Autumn following; howev er, generally 
ſpeaking, the Spring and Autumn tl. 
lowing, is the pelt tor that Purpoſe. Tt 
Nurſery Beds, (or which 1s better yet,) tlie 
2 Cale 'S Or For hot id de killed u 
at about eight or nine Inchies nd or 
more z and when they are about two or 
three Years old, they may be planted oui 
where they are to ſtand ior good and 
all. 

It is a Remark of the Ingenious Mr. 
Miller, worthy of Notice, « "That uber 
« the Plants of the Cedar of Livanas be- 
gin to ihoot, you'll always find the lead. 
& ing Shoot incline to one Side; where- 


8 
© fore, if you intend to have them grow 
cette t, you muſt {ſupport them ith 
ol >> obterying to keep the Leader 
de aivays cloſe ty'd up, until you have 
& gotten chem to the He ghth you deſign'd 
«© them; otactwile, their Branches will ex 
te tend on cyery Side, and prevent thei: 
& growing tall.“ Thus far Mr. Miller. 


But chere may be added to chat, that the 
beſt _ Gr Ur ning up of tne Cedar, 1 


by keep g the Side-Boughs, or, 1n other 
Words, 


wy = om} — — toy hs A aA, aa 
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Words, the whole Plant, always clipp'd in a 
Pyramidical Form, as Yews and Hollies 
have for many Years been uted to be ſerv'd 
in our Loudon Nurſeries for Sale; for this 
will help the Plant naturally to grow the 
ſtraighter, and to aſpire upwards, whilſt the 
leaving of ſomewhat of the Boughs on, 
cauſes the Body to {weil at the fame Time 
too. And I remember to have ſeen a 
Tree of this Kind fo ferv'd at Harfeld, 
ncar Uxbriage in IMiddleſe x, the Habita- 
tion of the late Danzel Pulteney Eſq; by 
which the Tree, in eight or nine Years 
Lime, grew to be fourteen or fifteen Foot 
high, or (as near as 1 can remember) 
moe. 
It from the Oblervations or the Soil 
_—_ of the Soil, on which proper for them 
e Cedar grows well, any * to Tim- 
ce tain or particular Inferen- : 
ces may be made, which may in Time, 
come to be more general, that on which 
ic protpeis beſt, is a lean hungry Sand 
mix'd with Gray rel, the Surface of which 
(like that of ( Chelſea Phy iick-Garden) is 
ſcarcely two Foot deep, before a hard rocky 
Clavel appęars, and there, notwithſtanding 
the Reſiltance which the Roots muſt natu- 
rally meet with, (upon ſuch hard Bottoms it 
5 they ought, amongſt others, to be planted: 
And from this Obſcryvation allo, it may be 


concluded, 
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concluded, that a wet Soil is improper for 
them; nor is it certain, whether the Vicinity 
of the Chelſea Trees to Water, has contribu. 
ted in any Degree to their Growth; in great 
Probability, not at all: But if the Cedar 
will grow on a hungry Gravel, and where 
the Roots are penn'd up, as are thoſe in 
the Phyſick- Garden at Chel/ea, what may 
we not expect, when they come to haye 
more Room, where the Roots may have 
full Scope in the Ground, though it be a 
looſe Rock? 

But, farther: From the Obſervations 
of thoſe who have ſeen them growing on 
Mount Libauus, the Cedar, as already hint- 
ed, will grow on the pooreſt rocky Soil 
that is, if the Sceds be but originally ſow'd 
or dropp'd there; but whether this bea 
proper Intimation, or fit to be put into 
FraQtice in theſe Northern Regions, Time 
only can diſcover, 

That they will grow upon poor Ground 
and, indecd, where the Hatch or Spruce 


Firs will, I am fully ſatisty'd from a very 
Worthy and Cutjious * Centleman of the 
New Foreſt in the County of Sort hamp- 
ton; under whoie Care, notwithſtanding 

che 


* Thomas Milford Eſq; before mention'd, a Member 
of this Socicty, who living near Lymington in HamPp/bire, 
Part of the New Foreſt, and being an 1adultrious 
Planter, has rais'd a great many of theſe Cedar- 
Trecs. 


—— 
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the natural Poverty of the Soil in that 
Foreſt, the Cedar flouriſhes much; nor 
can I at this Time paſs his Kindneſs by, 
fince *tis from him I have had ſeveral of 
the Cones z (though I can't ſay that they 
were of Engliſh Growth.) But to return: 
if they will grow well on poor Land, they 
certainly will on that which is better, pro- 
vided it be not a ſtrong Clay, nor that 
Kind of Land which 1s marſhy, or has ſtag- 
nated Water ſtanding in it. 

| As to the Lop Ping, Top- Concerning the 
ping, or Pruning of the great Lopping, or Top- 


| Boughs of the Cedar-Tree, ping of the Ce- 


6. . FR 2 1 1 8 
us certain, tis not proper; dar of Libanus 


| ſince it is as bad (if not a more dangerous 


Practice) to lop, or top them, as it is a 
Fu-Tree, and more, perhaps, (as the in- 
genious Mr. Miller juſtly obſerves,) than 
the Lopping of any other oily or re- 
lnous Tree whatſoever, eſpecially, if 
done at a wrong Time of thu Tear, when 
the Tree is ſubject to bleed. Some there 
ae which, from the Words of the P/al- 
miſt, in which (when he is deſcribing 
the flouriſhing State of a People) he 
lays, they ſball ſpread their Branches like 
the Cedar-Tree, infer, that the Cedar will 
not grow to any great Heighth, though 
hers think it will. 


* To 
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To omit the Utes which 

the Writers of the Materia , Of the Vene 
. theCedar Word, 

Medica apply to the Juice 

and Fruit of the Cedar, a Phy ſician being 

none of my Profeſlion, it is certain the 

ancient Romans made uſe of the Fume o- 

Smoak of the Fruit of the Cedar and Le. 

mon-Treœe in their Sacred Rites, (the (i 

Fume or Smoak being by them 4 

to be exhilcratins to the N lind.) is evident 

from Pliny, * whence Plantns, in 

17 

4 enecils o 
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yes an Account, that the Oil of it ws 
in great Eſteem amongſt the Perſians, 
who us'd it as an Unguent or Ointment 
on many 55 caſion s; and that when Alx. 
auder conquer d Dar 7115, (amongſt theret 
of bis Provit ion,) he took a whole Trunk 
or Box of the Cedar Oil. The fame Au- 
thor allo relates, that the Antients made 1 
wonderful Roſin, or Oil of the + Cedre- 
late, oz Great Cedar; and that (on Account 
0 


* Cory £ ani um Sy Citri ſuoru; fruticum in Facris (4 
mo convolatum nidorem, &c. Plin, Nat. Hit. Lib. XI 
Cap. 1 L 

1 Plin. Lib. XIII. Cap. v. 
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of its long Duration,) the Images of their 
Gods were made of it. But the moſt uſeful 
Account which has been ever yet deduced 
from Antiquity, concerning the Cedar, is 
found in the ſame Pliny allo ; where, wri- 
ting concerning the Larix (to which the 
Cedar is undoubtedly of Kin,) and of a 
prodigious long Beam of it that was uſed 
in one of their Amphitheatres, ſays, That 
both in Ag ypt and Hria, when there 
was a Want of Fir, therr Governors uſed to 


employ their Cedars in building of Ships. 


'Tis true, we might procure the Seeds 
of the Cedar of Bermudas with greater 
Faſe and Certainty, and with much leſs 
Expence, than we can thoſe from Syrz : 
And though the Cedar of Bermudas is a 
Bacciferous, and not a Coniferous Plant, as 
before obſerv d, yet it has all thoſe Quali- 
ties of preventing the Worm, Rottenneſs, 
Se. as the other has; yet by what I have 
icen of the Cedar of Bermudas, it ſeems to 
be a Plant that does not well endure the cold 
Weather of Britain, being rather a kind of a 
Green · Houſe Plant, and not growing ſtrong. 
However, if it be ſo uſeful a Wood for the 
Building, Sheathing, or Caſing of Ships 
in Bermudas, as is reported, it ought to 
incite either the Merchant or Planter, or 
both, to procure all the Seed they can. And if 
this Hint of the raiſing of the Cedar be 

O ever 
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ever follow'd and improv'd in theſe Coun. 
tries, it may be of great Uſe in all ſuch 
Ships as are uſually ſtation'd in the ef- 
Indies; where the Worm does great Da- 
mage, and ſpares not even our beſt Men of 
War: Whereas the known Character of 
the Cedar, which Kind ſoever it be, is, that 
neither Worms or Rotteneſs can ever de- 
ſtroy it. 

As to its Uſes in Building, and other 
Parts of the Mechanicks, it is certainly the 
ſame as it has been, or would be at Sea: 
For I myſelf remember to have ſeen eyen 
in Eugland, ſeveral Rooms wainſcotted 
with it, which ſeem' d to promiſe an eternal 
Duration; particularly, a Chapel the then 
Marquis of Lindſey's, (now Dukes of Au- 
caſter,) at Grimſthorpe, near Stamford in 
Lincolnſhire ; where it made a very hand- 
ſome Appearance, and not at all offenſive, 
the Chapel being very large and airy. 
But the Cedar, when uſed in ſmall Rooms, 
is apt to emit a Smell too ſtrong for many 
People to bear. 

But to return to that which 
Of the Uſes of js of more Importance, I 


he Ced in ; 
building olShipe. mean Naval Architecture; 


that the Cedar of it could be 
raiſed in Plenty, would be a Tree uſeful in 
Caſing or Sheathing of Ships, may be argued 


from that oily and reſinous Quality of 
which 


ere 
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which it is poſſeſs'd, which is the Occaſion 


that Worms will never breed in it; and 
many learned Perſons have believed that 
the Ark mentioned in Holy Writ, was 
built of Gophir, (which ſignifies only Pitch, 
or Bitumen, ) was the fame ; and is as much 
as if the Text had ſaid, Make an Ark of 
reſinons Timber ; and ſo, ſays Mr. Evelyn, 
the Chaldee Paraphraſe tranſlates it. Ju- 
ius and Tremellius calling the Wood of 
which the Ark was built by the ſame 
Name, as Pliny and all the Roman Wri- 
ters did, i. e. Cedrelaten, and that Se/o/- 
tris, the ancient King of At, built a 
Ship of it of 280 Cubits long, all gilded 
within and withcut : And that the Sittim, 

mention'd in Holy Writ, was believed to 
be a kind of Cedar, of which the moſt 
precious (as well as the moſt laſting U- 

tenſils) were made; ſo that when they ſaid 

Thing was Cedro digna, the Meaning of it 

was, that it was worthy of Eternity. All 

which 1s clearly made out by that worthy 

and valuable * Writer, to whom the World 

b ſo greatly indebted for his Precepts in 

Planting and Gardening. 


O 2 * Pliny 


See Evelyn, of Foreſt Trees. Cap. XXII. Sec. xx» 
t more to the Purpoſe in Hand, Cap. XXIV. Sec. 
Wi, x71, xvii. 
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* Pliny ſeems to be ver; 
— - Liquid doubtful in his Expreſſions 
dc. concerning the Liquid ofthe 
Cedar, ſince he writes only of 
of the Teda, or Pine, and of a kind of 
Pitch that is made of it in Europe, for the 
daubing over or Defence of Shipping, and 
a great many other Uſes: And to get 
that Oil, having made a Wound in the 
Tree, and alſo a Fire quite round it, it 
heats the Trunk to that Degree, that the 
Humour or Juice flows out of it, as out of 
a Canal; and that the Strength of it wa 
ſo great, that in Ag yps, by pouring the 
Oil thereof on the Bodies of their Dead 
Men, they were, as they ſuppoſed, kept 
for ever entire, and wholly free from Putre- 
faction. 

I fay, 'Phny (by this ſhort Way ef 
Writing) ſeems to mean the Liquid of the 
Pine-T'ree. But Delachamp, in his Notes 
on the ſame Chapter, (deducing it from 
Dio ſcorides, and Pliny himſelf,) ſays, that 
the Hriaus very often burnt their Cedars, 
and made Oil or Pitch with the Juice of 
the Cedar, as well as the Pine : From the 
firſt of which, (I mean the Pine,) a Pitch 
was made; and from the other, (1. e. 
the Cedar) an Oil. His Words are theſc: 

© uontan 
At in Fgypto & Syria, veges inepia abretis, cedro ad 
4d daſſes feruntur uſi. See Delac bam, on Pliny, p. 318. 
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Quoniam Sri cum picea Pius abiete 
carcant, rariſſimè terebint hot, ſæpiſſimè 
Cedros ſuos urunt ad conficiendam picem. 
Plin. Lib. XXIV. Cap. v. And again, 
Cedri ſuccum eum liquorem vocat, cumque 
diſtinguit 4 Cedrelæo, quod Piſſelæi modo 


fit , dum Cedria coquitur, velleribus ſupra 


ejus balitum expanſis, ut vult Dioſcorides. 
But whether Delachamp means the Small- 
herry d Cedar, or the Large Coniferous 
One, I leave to the Conſideration of the 
Curious. | 

As for the Debtor and Creditor of this 
noble Tree, or the Charges which attend, and 
the Profits which may ariſe from it, if ever 
the raiſing of the Cedar is more in Vogue, 
it will be impoſſible as yet, to make any 
Judgment of; fo that this muſt be left to 
another Opportunity. 

And thus, Gentlemen, I have ventur'd to 


give you an Etymological, Hiſtorical, and 


Practical Account of the Cedar of £7ha- 
rs; which, I fear you'll think is too 
long: But the Subject being a very delight- 
ful one, and the Cedar being, both as to 
Antiquity and Beauty, a kind of a Pri- 
mogenial, and King cf Trees, I could not. 
forbear it : But I promiſe not to be fo volu- 
minous again in any other Tree that grows. 
And to proceed from the Cedar of Leba- 
107, to the Larix, a Species of it. 

To 
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The Erymolo- To the Cedar of Lebanm 


gy or Deriva- I join that of the Larix, which 
Lene the ene (though Mr. Miller think 
Deſeription of it, in many Reſpects, diff. 
the Tree. rent from that noble Tree) 
is yet the neareſt of Kin to it of any Tre: 
that grows. And of this Opinion i; 
the learned Tournefort himſelf. Of thi 
Larix there are two Kinds; the chief a 
which is the Larix, folio deciduo Conifer, 
of J. Baubiunus; the Larix cum Aparico ſu, 
of Gerrard ; the other being as Mr. Mi. 
ler juſtly obſerves, only a ſeminal Varith 
from the Firſt, Voſſius, trom Martini, 
believes that the Word Larix has its De- 
rivation from the Greek Word xagòs, i. t, 
Suævir, and is fo called, & coloris ſuavitate; 
though Junius, and others, will have the 
Derivation of it to be from other Cauſe. 
Be that as it will, the Larix, in the Country 
where it is a Deniſon, tis to be ſuppos'l 
(as writes Pliny) © grows to be a very 
„ high Tree, with a Body ftraight up, 
« the Bark whereof, in the nether Pan 
beneath the Boughs, is thick, ragged 
« and full of Chinks ; which being cut 
« afunder,isred within, and in the other Part 
« above, ſmooth, ſlippery, and ſomething 
% white without: It bringeth forth many 
« Boughs, divided into other Branches 
« which be leſs and pliab'e:; The Leaves 


“ae 
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« are ſmall, and cut into many Jaggs, 
growing in Cluſters thuck together like 
« Tafſels, which Leaves (contrary to what 
« Pliny writes) fall away with us, on the 
« Approach of Winter. The Flowers, 


« or rather the firſt Shoots of the Cones 


« or Fruit are round, and grow out of 
« the tendereſt Boughs, being at length 
« of a fine purple Colour. The Cones 
« indeed are but ſmall, little bigger than 
« thoſe of the Cypreſs Tree, but longer, 
« and made up of an infinite Number of 
« thia Scales like Leaves, under which 
« lie ſmall Sceds, having a thin Velm or 
« Film growing on them, like to the 
„Wings of a Bee. The Subſtance of 
6 the Wood is very hard, of Colour (eſ- 
« pecially that which is in the Midſt) 
fomew hat red, and very profitable for 
Works of long continuance.“ 

The Soil and Culture . ; 
proper for the Larix, is and Culnee — 
1) near the tame, that 1t per for the La- 
has been already laid down rick Tree. 
tor the Cedar of Lebanon, that it is need- 
lcls to be repeated: And the Seed, which is 
now pretty plenty in England, may be 
lwed at the fame Time, (v:s.) any Time 
tom Lady-Day to May-Day, it being a 
very precarious Thing to ſow that, or any 
Cher Seed too carly, in this uncertain Cli- 

mate ; 
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mate; and after they have ſtood about 


twelve Month, that is, the latter End of 


March, or the April following, before they 
offer to ſnoot in any Degree, (though ſone 
prefer the Autumn planting.) they may be 
removed, with as good a Clod about thema 
you can, into Beds of light dry Earth, (for 
they do not jove a ſtrong Land,) abou 
a Foot aſunder, which muſt be ſtaked 2nd 
well watered, as all other Trees in dry 
Summers are, and muſt have their leading 
Shoots tied up to a Stake to prevent thei 
growing awry. 
When they are fit to be 
The Larix loves planted out in the open 
A mountanous . "I 2 
Sieuarion. Ground, which they will in 
three or four Years Tine 
after they are ſet out into the Nurſery, 
they may be planted out in well-prepared 
Holes, on the Sides of a Hill, or on any 
Mountain, it being a Native of the 4% 
and Pyrenees, and what the Ancients, (| 
pecially * Pliny, from Theophraſtus,) ſtrong: 
ly aſſerted to affect Sublimities. But tha 
it will grow almoſt any where, (except c 
a ſtrong Clay, ) is plain from that large on 
which grew on a Flat, ſomewhere abou! 
Chelmsford in Eſſex, as well as thoſe which 


welrc 


* Montes amat Cedrus, Larix, Teda, c. * quite Ft 
na Gignitur. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. Lib, XVI. Cap. xit% 
Theophraſt. Lib. II. Cap. vii 
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were planted a few Years ſince at im- 


bleton in Surrey, which are now grown to 
be large 2 , 

Pliny ſets it down as a 
Miracle, tho? certain Truth, 1 Oi F of 
that & Tiberius Ceſar built 
that famous Bridge for the Naumachia, or 
Place whereon he uſed to ſee his Sea- 
Fights, and which endured till the Time that 
Nero built his Amphitheatre, and that there 
was a Beam init of one hundred and twenty 
Feet long, and of a Thickneſs proportion- 
able thereto. And we are fince + informed, 
« That there is abundance of this Tim- 
« ber in the Buildings at Venice, eſpe- 
« cially about the Palaces in the Piaz- 
« zo Jan Marco, where Scamozz1i, the 
famous Architect, ſays, he himſelf much 
“ uſed, and infinitely commends it.“ 

« Nor did they only uſe it in Houſes, 
« but in naval Architecture alto. The 
« Ship mentioned by Viten (a late 
* Dutch Writer of that uſeful Art) not 
long ſince found in the Numidian 
„Sea, twelve Fathoms under Water, 
being chiefly built of this Timber and 
* Cypreſs, and both reduced to that Endu- 
* ration and Hardneſs, as greatly to reſiſt 

* the 


4 Plin. Nat. Hiſt. Lib. XVI. Cap. xl. 
Ee on Foreſt Trecs. Cap. xxili, Sec. 1. 
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« the Fire and the ſharpeſt Tool. Nor was 
e there any Thing periſhed of it, though 
e it had lain above fourtcen hundred Year 
in the Sea, totally ſubmerged with the 
„ Water: But as to what * Vitruviu 
relates concerning the Property there is 
in the Larch-Tree, that it will not bum; 
and that when Julius Cæ ſar beſieged : 
Caſtle, at the Foot of the Alps, where 
was a Tower built of it, which proved 
the principle Detence of the Place: It i; 
doubtful that there is little in it, ſince no 
Wood burning better in Chimneys, ot is 
turned into Coals fooner than the Lari 
is, as Mathiolas, Philander, and other 
affirm, there being no better for the melt. 
ing of Iron than it, and is the common Fuel 
in the Valtoliue, a Country adjoining to, ot 
near to the A/ps, where theſe Trees grow 
plentifully. But perhaps the great Age 
or Dryneſs of the Wood, (the 'Turpentine 
being, by length of Time, waſted 
as not to admit of the Seizure of tie 
Fire,) is the Occaſion of this Miſtake, But 
the making of Coals with the Boughs 
of the Larix, corrects alſo, amongſt ſome 
others, a Miſtake of Pliny's, who ſpeal- 
ing of the Pine, Pineaſter Fir, Sc. in Lib. 
XVI. Cap. x. has theſe remarkable Word. 
Omnia autem hæc genera accenſa fit; 
ne tmmodica, Carbonem repente expuun: 

cum 

Vitruvius, Lib, II. Cap. is, 


iin 


cum eruptionis crepitd, ejaculanturque 


longe, excepia Larice, quæ nec ardet, nec 
carbonem facit, nec alio modo ignis vi con- 
ſumitur, 994m lapidet. But to proceed. 

From this Tree is extracted OfthePhyſical 
what the Lat ius call the Re- Uſes of the Juice 
ſua Larigna, or Neſina 7 the Larch- 
Laricea, called by the Apo- T3 
thecaries Venice Turpentine; and on the 
Body and Branches of it (as it is figured 
in Gerrard, Lib. III. pag. 136.) grows the 
Agarick, a Drug very good, in Medicine, 
for the Cure of the Yellow- Jaundice, and 
other Maladies : But of this, enough. 

To the Cedar and Larix of the true 
before going, I add the true wTerebynth, or 
Turpentine Tree of Chzo, 1 
(or as Mr. Tournefort, in his er e. 
Voyages to the Levant, calls, if I remem- 
ber right, Scio,) which, on Account of 
its great Uſes in Pharmacy and Phy ſick, 
and the Probability there is of bringing it 
into our £ng/zh> Gardens, and, in that 
the Juice of it much excells that of any 
other of the Kinds of Turpentine, well 
merits a Place in this Account of foreign 
Trees; and I ſhall be more particular in 
my Account of it, inaſmuch as I think, it 
is a Plant that has eſcaped the Notice of 
two of the belt Writers of Practical 
Planting, that ever yet appear'd in Bri- 

2 F ain, 
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lain, John Evelyn Eſq; and Mr. | Phi. 
lip Miller, the Turpentine, which the fit 
mentions, (to uſe his own Words,) “ beirg 
only that which is extill'd from the Pine 
& or Pitch-Tree of New England ; and 
te that there was no true Turpentine to be 
“bought in the Shops in his Time, but 
« what was from the Larix before going; 
„ whilſt Apothecaries ſubſtituted in ib 
* Room that which was extill'd from the 
“ common Pine or Fir- Tree.“ But M. 
Miller following ſome Author or another 
of Repute, though he gives the real Chi 
racter of the Turpencine- Tree, in his Intro- 
duction to the the Terebinthus, and makes 
It a Bacciterous Plant ; yet in his Deſcrip- 
tion and Account of it, makes it to be 
the Piſtachio, which is very well known 
to be a Nucifcrous or Kernel-Plant, not 
much unlike that of the Almond; mean- 
while, the true Turpentine-Tree caries 
Bunches or Cluſters of Berries, ſomething 
in the Manner as that of Grapes, and the 
Berries about the Bignzſs of the Cicer, 0! 
Winter-Vetch; to which, in his Chara 
ter of it, it is likened, 


Pin 


* Fuelyn's Sylva, Cap. XXII. Seft; i, xvi. & Gr 
XXV. Scct. xii. 

f Miller's Dictionary, under the Title of 7. 
binthus. 
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Pliny heretofore, and ſince him, onr two 
great Botaniſts, Gerrard and Parkinſon, 
have, as I apprehend, both of them, given 
a very good Deſcription of the true Tur- 
pentine- Tree : The firſt of which (I mean 
Gerrard,) who has it from Theophraſtus, 
Cluſius, and others, has left the follow- 
ing Account, which ſeems to agree well 
with what Tozrnefort, in his Voyages to 
the Levant, writes of it, and is in the fol- 
lowing Words : 


« The firſt, that 1s, the narroweſt Turpen- 
« tine, (as writes Gerrard,) groweth to the 
« Heighth of a call fair Tree, having many 
« Boughs or Branches dispers'd abroad, 
„ beſet with long Leaves, conſiſting of 
« ſundry other fmall Leaves, each where- 
Hof reſembleth the Bay-Leaf, growing 
« oyer-agatnſt another, upon the little Stem 
Hor middle Rib, like unto the Leaves of 
« the Aſh-Tree : The Flowers be ſinall 
and reddiſh; growing upon Cluſters, or 
* Punches that turn into round Berries, 
* which at their Beginning are green, af- 
* terwards reddiſh ; but being ripe, wax 
* black, or are of a dark blew Colour, 
* clammy, full of Fat, and oilous in Sub- 
* ſtance, and of a pleaſant Savour.“ 

What Gerrard tavs of the Cod cr 
Crooked Horn, is not much to the Pur- 


poſe; 
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poſe; but from the Branches of theſe 
Trees it is, that iſſues out the right Te. 
rebinthina, or Albotin, of the Arabian, 
which, from the Index he makes at the 
End of his Herbal, as well as the Deſcrip. 
tion juſt now made of it, is the true rei 
* Turpentine, and which, though not men- 
tioned by Tournefort, nor ſeveral other, 
in their Materia Medica, is the very beſt 
kind of all, far excelling that which comes 
from New-England or Italy, or that which 
is called Venice Tarpentine, or any other 
Kind whatſocycr. 
| Whether the Terebinthu, 
9 or Turpentine, Tree will 
ture of the Tuz- grow Well with us in Ex- 
pentine-Tree. land, or whether the Tim- 
ber will be of any Uſe, 
cannot as yet be determined. Gerrard, 
from Dioſc rindes, ſays, That it grows in 
« Syria, Cyprus, and Africa, and in N 
0 the 


*The Terebinthina, or Turpentine, is ſo called, u 
writes Voſius (and with him Mr. Miller alſo agrees from 
the Parity or Likeneſs there is of the Berries or Ker— 
nels to the Cicer, of Winter-Ve ch, r:33,45& being dy 
the Addition of one Letter, as Lobellus thinks, turned 
into Trp: Gr. But Martinius, as the ſame Veſſius vil) 
have It, judges it to be derived from ſeveral Arabic 
Words, which arc, by Interpretation, Sirwon, 4. e. B. 
tumen, or rather Terebinth, or Turpentine But, per- 
haps, they are all of them miſtaken; becauſe the 


Word Tercbinth may more juſtly be derived from 


Terche, or rather Terebro, to Pierce or bore, it being 
by that Operation, that ſuch Kinds of Liquor are fe- 
nerally extracted from the Tree. 
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« the Iſlands, called the Cyclades. And 
« Cluſias writes of it, that it grows of it- 
« ſelf in Languedoc, and in many Places 
« of Portugal and Spain; but for the 
« moſt part lik: a Shrub, and without 
bearing any Turpentine.?? From whence, 
at preſent, at leaſt ariſes a Doubt con- 
cerning the Succeſs of that Tree in Bri- 
tain; becauſe, if the Terebinth be a 
Shrub only, and does not grow to a 
Tree, nor bear Berries in thoſe hot Coun- 
tries, it would be an unreaſonable Thing 
to expect it ſhould in this Climate, which 
is much colder than thoſe of Jtaly, or 
Hain. But, perhaps, it may proceed from 
another Cauſe, (I mean that of a wrong 
Kind;) becauſe * Pliny, from Theo- 
fbraſins, writes,“ That it grows in H- 
ia; and that there is a Maſculine or 
* Male Kind which bears no Fruit at 
* all; and that there are two Species of 
* the Female Kind; one that bears red 
* Berries, about the Bigneſs of a Lentil, 
or Vetch ; and the other, Berries that 
are of ſomewhat a paler Colour: Thoſe 
” which grow in Macedonia, are but 
„ ſhort Trees, like Shrubs ; but thoſe 
about Damaſcus in Syria, (from whence, 
I gueſs, come the Berries I have brought 
over to me this Year,) they grow to a 
* large Tree, and that the 'Timber of 

«K it 
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« it is very black (f ac fidelts ad vetuſſa. 
tem, as he phraſes it) © will keep 21 


« long Time ſound, and is of an exceed. Þ 1 
„ ing ſhining dark Colour; that the Þ t 
« Flowers of it grow in Bunches, as thoſe N 
« of the Olive do, but are of a red « ir 
« ruddy Colour.” Y 

. As the Situation, Soil ol 
— nacuyy 6 and Culture, of the Tu. be 
— Turpentine- pentine-Tree, is entirely ut- m 
PE known amongſt us in Br. th 
Zain, we muſt naturally have Recourſe u th 
foreign Authors, and among the reſt, the th 
reſt, the aboveſaid * Pliny, who places it Ce 
amongſt his Mountanous Trees, and - W 
mongſt which are the Cedar, and Larct: 
Tree before mention'd ; as alſo the Holm feu 


or Holley-Tree, the Box-Tree, Evergreen wy 
Oak, Juniper; as alſo the Poplar, Wild | 
Aſh, Cornel-Tree, &c. which if Ft, Th 


the Turpentine-Tree, if the Seed | ber 

brought from the right Place, i. e. Do- 18 1 

| ma ſcuc, the Tree may be endenizon to neſs 

our Climate much eaſier than may at fil 191 

be imagin'd. ſc 

this 

The our 

ther 

+ Plin. Nat. Hiſt. Lib. x II. Cap. yi. — Af Cup 
Cedrus, Larix, Teda, c. e quibus Reſina gignitur : lem 
Aquifolia, Buxus, Funiperus, Terebinthus. Populus, Ur 

pus, Cornus, Caprinus. bs 


* Plin- Nat, Hift. Lib XVT'. Cap. xviii. 


. 
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The Culture of the Te- 


rebinthus, or Pitch-Tree, be- Concerningthe 
te) TEE, Culture of the 
ing ſo little known, (though pijcch-Tree. 
Mr. Miller has raiſed ſome 

ſmall ones from ſome Seed I gave him a 
Year or two ago,) that there can be little 


or nothing wrote about it, which is certain; 


but if we may be allow'd to form a Judg- 


ment of its Culture, from the Quality of 
the Tree, I can't fee why the ſame Me- 
thods may not be uted in the raiſing of 
the Turpentine-Tree, as were uſed in the 
Cedar of Lebanon and Larix-Trees; to 
which I refer. 

I have not as yet, in the 


ad- Of theVirtues 
few Books, and little Read ————— 


ing that I am Maſter of, Terebinth-Tree. 
been able to collect any 
Thing concerning any Uſe that the Tim- 
ber of this Tree 1s of, no other than what 
is recited out of * P/zny, as to its Black- 
neſs, and Durableneſs : In the firſt of which, 
according to that Author, it exceeds Ebony 
elf; and that Thericles, a famous Corin- 
thian Veſſel. Maker, ( Athenzus, and all 
our Dictionaries, call him a Potter,) was 
then celebratcd for the making of Drinking- 
Cups out of it, by turning it in a Lathe, 
for 


* Pin. Nat. Hiſt. Lib, XVI. Cap. xli, 
* Abbenevs, Lib. II. 
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tor which that Wood, in thoſe Times, wy 
much approv'd of. * 
But the Uſes of Turpentine, in Phyſich i de 
were many: The Eaſl. Iudia Turpentin, ! 
being, according to that Author (who is on 7 wy 
quoted on this Occaſion) the beſt, thinneſ, Þ be 
and ſweeteſt Liquid that any of the rel. Þ RI 
nous Plants (of which they had manyn Þ Li 
thoſe Countries) did produce; and tha Þ © þ;y 
the Leaves and Root of the Terebinth, | 
being collected together, and uſed in tit II. 
Nature of a Decoction, was a ge If; 
Strengthener of the Stomach ; and tha wr 
the + Seed of it being drank in Wine, vu n 
good for the Pain in the Head, and Stn. I «© pg 
guary, or Difficulty in making Water, 1 © |} 
that it was a Looſener of the Viſcera, t © 
Belly, and an Exciter of Venery. And in e 
the ſame Chapter, That that Turpentine, 1 © « 
being warm d in the Sun, (perhaps Fire vil © a 
do as well,) and all, or any Part of tie 1 * 
Body a Hlicted with the Cramp, or any t 
othei oc;atica Pains, being anointed with it, Cy 
by the gicat Care of the Anointer, till the MW ©r 
Part was oily and ſmooth, and the Virin- 
kles or Furrows in the Skin being once 
relax'd, the Members of the whole Body 4 
are better, and more capable of performing 
their 


*plin. Lib. XIV. Cap. xx. „ 
7 13:4. Lib. XXIV. Cap. vi : o Vr. 


( 


, 
} 
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their Office, And in another Place, ||P/ry 
* writes, that the Colour of the Oil is wou- 
| derfully adulterated, when tinctur'd and de- 
cocted in Medicines with the Walnut and 
Wild Pear- Tree Juice. M hat remains to 
be faid of irs Uſes in the Gonorrhea, or 
Running of the Reins, Stoppings of the 
Liver, Spleen, Sc. is to be found in Per- 
kinſon, Gerrard, and moſt other Herbals. 
t Tournefert, in his Deſcription of the 
Iſland of cio, which ſeems to be the fame 
Iſland, which the Ancients cail'd Chios, 
writes, © That the Turpentine Harveſt is 
© made by cutting crof - ways the big- 
« geſt Turpentine-Trees they have, from the 
« End of 7Zafy to October; and that the 
« Turpentine runs down on Hat Stones pla- 
e ced under the Tree, Cc. That the Li- 
«quor is an Excellent natural Balſam, 
« a Sovercign Stomachick, and good for 
« provoking of Urine; but Care muſt be 
taken not to give it Perſons who have 
© the Stone, nor, indeed, any other Din- 
© reticks, which have been found by Ex- 
* perience to do rather hurt, than good to 
« fuch Perſons.” And he adds, That 
| © thoſe Trees grew there without Culture, 


Q2 don 


|| Concerning the Uſe of this Furpentine in Phy ſick 

and Pharmacy, Delachamp, in his Notes on Pliny, Lib, 

| & Cap, predift. refers his Readers to Galen, in his 
Writings, De twenda valetudine. Lib. XIV. 

+ dee Tourneſort's Voyages into the Levant, Vl. I, 
Litter ix. p. 287, Sc. | | | 


1 
f 
L 


1 


« on the Borders of their Vineyards, and 


along the Highways.” And the Account 
which *that lIcarncd Botaniſt (however he 
Caize to be miſtzken, as to the Genus of 
the Turpentine-Tree,) ſcems to be nearly 
the ſame as tat which 7 peophraſins, Ph. 
10%, and others (amongſt antique Author) 
have: © That the Leaves grow on Ribe 
« of about four Inches long, reddiſh ; that 
«© the Leaves themſelves are about tuo 
Inches long, and an Inch broad; that the 
“ Fruit begins with Embryo's, cluſtering 
« like Bunches of Grapes, (not in Shells 
« as the Piſtachio is,) in every Thing (ei- 
c cept if the Blacknets of the Wood) agice. 
« ing, with the Account already given by 
Piu Gerrard, Sc.“ 

Aud thus have I went through the Ety- 
mology, Culture, and principal Uſes, of 
three of the fincit Trees that grow : More 
could not I think be ſaid of their Uſes; 
which, when a little better known, will te. 
commend them more than I can; And it 
they 11 grow ſo well wild, and without any 
manner of Culture abroad, one Time or 
another, the Raiſing them may perhaps meet 
with more Encouragement than can be at 
preſent promis'd; the Country from whence 
theſe Berries are brought, being pretty 
near the ſame Temperature as that tof Eng- 
land, and the Trees as hardy as our Bay. 
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A KALENDER of Works to be done is 
the Field, Wood, Nurſery, Apiary, 
Fruit and Kitchen Garden, Pays 
terre, &c. for the Month of April. 


HE Works to be Tho Works to 

done in the Field, in 2 8 
April, are many; as firſt, | 
(according to the Ancients, and eſpecially 
Palladins, who was the firſt, and only one 
till Evelyn, that appears on Record to 


have wrote a Kalender, and ZEvweiyn's was 


only on Gardening, ) the Medica, or Lucein, 


is to be ſowed; though if the Land on 
| which you ſow it be ſtrong, and much 


expoſed, the next Month, even towards 
the Middle, or latter End of it, is the moſt 
proper Seaſon, on Account of the Proſts 
lich often happen; and this may alſo 
be applied to all foreign Plants, as well as 
Grafſes, which are ſomewhat too tender for 
hs Climate, when firſt they came over: 
Ihe Earth ought to be very well pre- 
pared, or made fine for it, and as clean 
tom Weeds as poſlibic. (But for this the 
Keaderis referred to the Directions that have 
en publiſhed on this Head, in this and 

other 


— — 2 
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other Eſſays.) As the Affair is nor 
regulated, about 5 or 6 Pounds will ſey n! C. 
Acre of rich Land, and 6 or 7 that whichi Þ © Z; 
poor; and lets will ſerve when drilled, or 

Now alſo is the Time to ſow Cloya, no 
Ray- Graſs, Trefoile, and St. Foyne, cithe: Þ © bai 
by themſelves, or on Lands where Bare pre 
and Oats were ſown any Time of the tw Þ 
Jaſt Months. The beſt Method is to foy 
it either immediately after theCorn is ſowed 
or after it has appear'd above Ground fy 
twelve or fourteen Days, ſowing it with 1 
broad Caſt, and after Buſh- harrowing it 
then roll it in; tho? ſome there are that di 
not Buſh-harrow it at all, but roll it in, s 
ſoon as ſown : But by this Way a great del 
of the Seed muſt needs be loſt. You may 
ſow from eight to ten, twelve, fourteen, 
or ſixteen Pound of Clover on an Ace, 
as the Goodneſs or Badneſs of the Ground 
is. Some Husbandmen aver, that the das, 
thicker it is ſowed the better; and tha W's 
the Burthen is not only the greater, bu en 
the Stalks are the finer for it, If Trefoyle 700 
be ſowed alone, then about ſixteen or Ply 
eighteen Pound is ſufficient for an Acre; Ho 
but if Ray-Graſs is ſowed with it, then {MW f 
take off ſix or eight Pounds of Trefoile, and W* 
mix one Buſhel and a half, or two Buthe!s beca 
ef Ray-Graſs in ſtead thereof. 5 f 


It 


„ 


It is now that the Sets or Seeds of tlie 
| Cythitus, or Moon-Trefoile, and of the 
' Ziziphus, or Jujube-Tree, ſhould be ſet 
or ſown : But as they are Plants as yet 
not much known in the Exgliſb Hus- 
bandry, little needs be ſaid of them at 
preſent. 1 
It is in this Month, i 
not perfected in the laſt; W 
that the Seeds of all ſorts ſery and Wood 
of Trees, (viz.) Oak-Acrons, in Ari. 
FF Beach-Maft, Black-Beach, or Hornbeam, 
Aſh, Sycamore and Maple-Keys, Firs, and 
Pines of all Sorts, as the Silver, Norway, 
; & Scorch Pine, Pinaſter, Cheſnut, Sc. alſo 
ſeveral Kinds of Platanus and Accacia, 
ven the Seeds are to be had; as alſo the 
Leeds from the Coniferous Cedar of Leba- 
r, and Larix, as well as the Bacciferous 
ones from the Summer Iſlands, as Bermu- 
das, Sc. are to be ſown. And of flower- 
ing Shrubs, this alſo is the Month for the 
lowing the Laburnum, Bladder-Sena, Sa- 
11þ Broom, Althea, Frutex, Pyracantha, 
Phyllerea, Arbutus, Mezereon, Laurel, 
Holley, Bay, Yew, Sc. Now alſo may 
be ſown the Acorns of the Scarlet-Oak, 
or it may be defered whilſt the next Month, 
becauſe thoſe Gentlemen who have tricd 
t, find that the Month of Alay is the 
beſt Month of all the Year for it; and fa 


It it 


666 


it is indeed for all Manner of Seeds whic 


come from abroad. And one Word I ad 
That an Acorn ſowed this Year, will mak; 
a better Plant in a few Years, than cn 
that is tranſplanted, though he has beer 
ſown a Year or two, ſo impatient of Tra. 
plantation are all the Species of the Oak, 
The Felling of Oak and other Timbe, 
(according to our Englſß Cuſtom) | 
appointed to be done this Month, on Ac. 
count of the Bark. But this Pradtic 


would have ſourded very ill in the En 


of a Vitruvins or Palladio, who diredel 
the Felling of Timber in Autumn or the 
Winter, when the Sap was ſuppoſed to k 
in its deepeſt Repoſe; (not funk dow 
into the Roots, as the Philoſophers d 
many Ages belicved ; ) for then, as ſay 
* Vitravins, It is not full of that ſuper: 
finous Humidity, or Moiſture which eaten 
ed it in dilating its Fibres, but is fin 
and well cluſed by the Cold: But the A. 
cients, in all Probability, had not that O 
cafion for Shoots as we have. Though « 
of this more in another Place. But at 
other Misfortune attending the Felling d 
Timber ſo late, is the Deſtruction it make 
amongſt the Under-Wood; and thoſe your 
Shoots which are every Year ſpringng 


from Acorns, which fall down from, 
and 


* Vitruvius Lib. I. Cap. v. 
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and ſprout up under all Oak and other 
* Trees, for which Reaſon there ought to 
be as much Care taken as pollible. 


There is another Miſchief which hap- 


| pens in all Woods, which, becauſe it is 


amongſt the Miſmanagements of this 


Month, I cannot forbear mentioning ; and 


that is, the letting of large Stacks or 
Bundles of Faggots and Cordwood, as 
well as Rows of Tanners Bark, remain 
ſo long in the now young ſprouting 
Wood, the carting or fetching out of 
which does an incredible Damage to the Buds 
and tender Shoots of the Underwood and 
young Trees, juſt as they are coming 
out ; for which Reaſon it would be much 
better, and leis Loſs to the Owner, if he 
made little Squares or Lawns in ſeveral 
Parts of his Coppice for the Woodward or 
Fagotter to move his Faggots and Cord- 
wood, Sc. into, till the Farmer, who is a 
great Part of this and the laſt Month 


| to buſily employed in his husbandry 


Affairs, that he cannot poſſible get Time 
to fetch his Wood home; and ſometimes 
he cannot do it till May. But to proceed. 
It is now, or it ſhould rather have been 
done a Month or two ſooner, if not more, 
that the Ditches round all Coppices ſhould 
be cleanſed up, and the Hedges new 
plaſlhed or made; for if it be either a ten, 


twelve 
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twelye, or fourteen Years Felling, - the 
old Hedges are by that Time grown ſo 
thin, that any Thing may creep through 
them: And (Pity it is) that Plcature ſnould 
be ſuch an Enemy to Profit: It is here 
the Fox and Hare-Hunter does a great 
deal of Miſchief. One Thing let the Wood. 
man be always careful of; and that is, 
not to ſuffer either Hogs or Sheep to come 
into the Wood, becauſe there are no 
greater Enemies to the raiſing of young 
Timber, than they are; the firſt by pick- 
ing up and delving after all the Acorns 
they can meet with, and the laſt by crop- 
ping them off, when they are young, ten- 
der, and ſweet; both which have deſtroyed 
more Timber in England, than People 
are generally aware; and it may be laid 
down, as a certain Rule, that one Acorn 
that ſows itſelf, is worth two, I had al- 
moſt ſaid ten, that is fown by Hand; ard 
the ſame may be ſaid of the Beach, Horn- 
beam, Aſh, Sc. which are all of them Sut- 
terers where Hogs or Sheep come. 

It is in this Month that 
F Evelyn advites the 
done in it in grecning of your Bee-Hives, 
April. 1o that now they hatch; 
therefore, ſays he, look carefully to them, 
and open their Hi ves. And in this Month it 
is, as ſays * Palladius, (or in England we 

ought 


* Palladius de Re Ruſt, Lib. V. Tit. viii. 


ought to ſtay a Month longer.) “ That 


0 


6c 
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we ſeek for Bees, wiiich are now about 
to ſwarm in warm Places; but Bees 


* ſhew that thoſe Places are the propereſt 


for colleting of Honey, if they feed 
very frequently in Reedy Places, and 
about Fountains or Springs of Water; 
but if they are ſeen there but ſeldom, it 
is then a viſible Sign that there are few 
or no Herbs at all, which abound with 
Honey: And how far off thoſe Places 
are, or how near the Apiary ought to be, 
may be found out by carrying of ſome 
red Liquor tinged with Oker, in any 
ſinall Veſſel, and obſerving them as they 
feed near the Fountain, or neighbour- 


ing Waters: For then, if the Win gs of 


the Bee be touched with any ſinall Straw 
tinged with that Liquor, as he is col- 
le&ing his Food, by ſtay ing at the Place a 
little, you'll find whether thoſe Bees, which 
were tinged or touched return quickly, 
or no; it quickly, then it may be con- 
cluded that the Place of their Habita- 
tion 1s near or adjoining thereto. But 
if they ſtay long, then their Habita- 
tion 15 too far off from their Food, which 
is the Occaſion of that Delay: 

The Method of following and finding: 


where the Place that any Hive or ©: 
of Bees is, is, according to 24“ 


R 2 


f 
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e Firſt, to open a Hole, or make a ſmall Cut ks 
& between any Joint of the Reed; you may T 
& put therein Honey, or burnt Wine, and 40 
& laying it near the Fountain, or Spring, 1 « 
« when the Bees ſhall come to it, and are « 
« gone in after the ſweet Stuff, (made as 1 


before, ) the Hole may be cloſed with the cc 
“Thumb; and one Bee being only ſuffer. 6c 
& ed to go, may be follow'd in his Flight, 00 
« and that will in Part ſhew where his Ha. | 


« bitation is: But if you ſhould loſe Sight « 
« of that, another may be let looſe, which 1 
& may be follow'd, and then another, ur- i | 
til they are all freed from their Pr- «6 1 
& ſons, and the Perſon (who tranſadts this “ 
&« Affair) be brought to the Place where the «x 
« dwarm is. Some People (lays this Au- « 1 
« thor of Antiquity) ſet a little Veſſel of "2 
& Honey about the Spring, which, when WW © 1 
« the Bee has taſted, and delpiſing all "'Y 
% common Food, he gives it to others; on 
«© whole Numbers itil! increaſing, (having * 


| “ mark*d the Rout that they fly, you may 
« follow them to the Place where they 
« ſwarm or aſſemble together; and if the 
« Swarm is in the Hollow of a Tree, it 
© may be drove out by Smoke; and when 
it ſhall be gone out, by being frightend 
by the beating or ringing on a Braſs Pan, 
* the Swarm will faſten again on the Sides 


« cither of the next Buſh or Tree that grows 
6 adjoining 
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« adjoining to it: And being ſo removꝰd, it 
« may be received into a Veſſel, or Hive. But 
« if the Swarm ſhould pitch in the hollow 
Arm, or Bough of a Tree, the lame is to 
« be cut off, both above and below, (a very 
« ſharp Saw, and a clean Napkin, being 
« provided for that Purpoſe,) the Swarm 
© may be hiv'd and placed amongſt the 
« others which are in the Apiary. 

« But this ſwarm ought to be mark'd 
very early, or as ſoon as ever it ap- 
* pears to be Morning, that ſo you may 
© have the whole Day to follow it 1n; 
for, in the Evening, having hniſh'd their 
* Labour, for the moſt part, they return 
© not to the Water again: The Veſlels al- 
ſo in which the Bees are to be received, 
Gare to be rubb'd with Balm, or any other 
* {cet Herbs, and ſprinkled with a ſmall 
sSuower of liquid Honey; which, if it be 
done, and the Hives are thus anointed, and 
* placed round Fountains,orSprings of Wa- 
ter, and 1n Places where Bees frequent, 

« they will naturally draw a Multitude 
| © more of other Bees to themfelves, if 
you can but keep them from Thieves. 
And in this Month, it is (as has been 
* before ſaid) that the Hives are to be 
* purged of all their Filth, and for the 
* killing of all thoſe Butterflies, Husbuz- 
* zes, or Drones, which greatly abound in 

the 
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e Firſt, to open a Hole, or make a ſmall Cut 6 
bc between any Joint of the Reed ; you may 7 
put therein Honey, or burnt Wine, and 0 
& laying it near the Fountain, or Spring, 1 « 
& when the Bees ſhall come to it, and are « 
« gone in after the ſweet Stuff, (made as 6 


& beforc,)the Hole may be cloſed with the cc 
Thumb; and one Bee being only ſuffer. 6c 
& ed to go, may be follow'd in his Flight, 00 
« and that will in Part ſhew where his Ha. 
« bitation is: But if you ſhould loſe Sight 
« of that, another may be let looſe, which 
may be follow'd, and then another, ur- 
ce til they are all freed from their Pf 
& ſons, and the Perſon (who trantads this 
« Affair) be brought to the Place where the 
« Swarm is. Some People (lays this Au- 
« thor of Antiquity ) {et a little Veſſel of 
Honey about the Spring, winch. when 
« the Bce has taſted, and delpiſing all 
& common Food, he gives it to others; 
«© whole Numbers ſtil! increaſing, (having 
| « mark*d the Rout that they fly, you may 
« follow them to the Place where they 
« ſwarm or aſſemble together; and if the 
« Swarm is in the Hollow of a Tree, it 
© may be drove out by Smoke; and when 
Hit ſhall be gone out, by being frighten d 
« by the beating or ringing on a Braſs Pan, 
« the Swarm will faſten again on the Sides 


either of the next Buſh or Tree that grows 
6 adjoining 
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« adjoining to it: And being ſo removꝰd, it 
« may be received into a Veſſel, or Hive. But 
« if the Swarm ſhould pitch in the hollow 
Arm, or Bough of a Tree, the ſame is to 
« be cut off, both above and below, (a very 
« ſharp Saw, and a clean Napkin, being 
« provided for that Purpolc,) the Swarm 
% may be hiv'd and placed amongft the 
« others which are in the Apiary. 

« But this ſwarm ought to be mark'd 
very early, or as ſoon as cver it ap- 
« pears to be Morning, that ſo you may 
© have the whole Day to follow it in; 
for, in the Evening, having hniſh'd their 
Labour, for the moſt part, they return 
« not to the Water again: The Veſlels al- 
„ ſo in which the Bees are to be received, 
Hare to be rubb'd with Balm, or any other 
« {vcet Herbs, and ſprinkled with a ſmall 
& Shower of liquid Honey; which, if it be 
« done, and the Hives are thus anointed, and 
& placed round Fountains,orSprings of Wa- 
« ter, and in Places where Bees frequent, 
« they will naturally draw a Multitude 
« more of other Bees to themfelves, if 
you can but keep them from Thieves. 
And in this Month, it is (as has been 
before ſaid) that the Hives are to be 
* purged of all their Filth, and for the 
* killing of all thoſe Butterflies, Husbuz- 
zes, or Drones, which greatly abound in 

* We 
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« the Flowers of the Mallows, and othe 


« Herbs, and rob the Bees of their Food, 
« A brazen Veſlel that is high and narrow, , 
c like unto that in which Millet Is ſeeth. x 

n 


« ed, ſhould be placed amongit the Hiyes, P 
40 wad putting a lighted Lorch or Candle 
« in the Ground there, It 1s thither that 


e thoic noxious Vermin (too big to go into - 
« thc Hives) will come to Zecger, and fly 
* round about the Light, and be compell d M 
« by the Heat thereof, to fall into the narroy Fe 
« Veſlel, where they may be all catch'd,” \ 

This Account of Palladins „ I thought n : 
proper to tranſlate, though Se old, oy 
and a little too large for a "Monthly Paper; 5 
becauſe I think it contains ſome Particular, 10 


that other V/riters, concerning Bees, have Dy 
omitted: What more can at preſent be added 
to it, is, That whoever has an Aprary, 
ought to take Care to pull out all the 
noxious Weeds that grow thereabouts, and 
to plant or ſow all thoſe which are beneficial 
to Becs, in thin Rows, the Medicago,Cythi- 
ſis, or Horned Frefoil Cuttings, may be 
ſet round the Apiary, (if the Places be 
warm under the Recd Hedges that encom- 
pats the Aplary ;) and if that Plant flowers 
looner than any cther Plant which grovs 
does, (cven 1n 7annary, or Febru, ry,) It 
may be of great Uſe to them, in all fine 


Days, at that dead Time of the Year. 
Mallow, 
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Mallows, we find, by Palladins, do well; 


but of all the Flowers which the Field 
or Garden produces, none 1s, or can be 
more excellent than the Flowers of Peale, 
Beans, Vetches, Tares, Lentils, and all 
other Pulſes ; and doubtleſs, the Flower 
of the ! Medica, or Lucern, St. Foine, 
Se. But of this, more in its proper Place. 
In the * of hb „ 
Month, the „ re dene inthe Nur- 
ſtil] continue the finiſhing ſery, in the 
the Grafting of all hardy Month of 4 
late Cyder, and other Apples, which were 
not graficd the Month before, eſpecially, 
on Standard-Stocks, which do not abound 
ſo ſoon, nor ſo plentifully with Sap, as 
Dwart-Stocks do, and conſequently may be 
grafted later. 
6 Now alſo, he may continue the Sowing 
or Setting of the Piſtachio, Almond, Wal- 
| nut, Chefnut, and all Sorts of nucleus 
10 and Shrubs, if not perfected the laſt 
Month; or, in cold Lands, they may be 
omitted until May. 

The Nurſery ought alſo now to de clear. 
el of all manner of Weeds and Trumpery, 
tae laſt Digging that is beſtowed being 
u this Seaſon ; but great Care ſhould ta- 
ken, that the Digger wounds not the Stocks 
dich the Corner of his Spade, which, for 


at Reaſon, ſhould be made rounding; as 
ſhould 
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ſhould alſo all Houghs, Shovels, Sc. as is 
elſe where hinted at: And during the whole 
Courſe of this, and the two next Months 
the Nurſery-Man ſhould be alſo diligent 
in the picking off all Snails, that creep up 
and infeſt thoſe Grafts which were graft. 
ed the two laſt Months; and to keep then 
well ſucker'd, fo that thoſe unneceſſary 
Branches which ſprout out of the Sides 
may not damage or hurt them. 

Of the Works In the Beginning of this 
to be done in the Month, Artichoaks may be 
Fruit and Kitch Mini d | q 
en-Garden, in PP and planted out, 
April. The Red Globe-kind, is the 
fulleſt of Meat or Marrow; but the Green, 
or Crown-kind, is generally eſteem'd the 
higheſt flayour'd ; The Rows to be full 
three Foot atunder, and the Plants in each 
Row, to be at about the ſame Diſtance, 
And this Work may be continued this 
and moſt Part of the next Month, in o- 
der to have Plenty of Artichoaks at the 
latter Part of the Year. 

If not done the laſt Month, Sweet-Mar- 
joram, Thyme, Summer-Savory, and other 
aromatick Plants, may be yet ſown ; or il 
by Means of great Rains, or any other 
Misfortune the Sowing of the laſt Monti 
ſhould come to nothing, it is Time cnougi 
yet, to do it in this, eſpecially on cold 
Ground, and any Diſtance from 1 

Vel 
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where an early Sowing 1s dangerous. And 
the ſame may be ſaid of Carots, Onions, 
Parſnips Scerzonera, Salſifee, Beet, Skirret, 
Raddiſh, Lettuce, Spinage, Sc. which of- 
ten ſuffer by two early a Sowing. 

In dry Weather, and in a warm Situa- 
tion, may now be ſown the Batrer/ea 
Kidney-Bean, in open Ground; but the 
Ground ſhould lie a-drying for three or 
four Days, if you can, before you ſow 
them, becauſe there is no Kind of Pulſe is 
ſo apt to rot, as the Kidney-Bean 1s : The 
Niger, or Black Bean, is generally account- 
ed hardier, and not ſo apt to be hurt by 
the May Froſts, as the Batterſea Bean is; 
but the Speckled or Scarlet Flowering, and 
and the tall Turky, are the hardieſt of 
all. 

The Works to be done 
in the Fruit-Garden in A = — 
pril, are not ſo many as of- Fruit-Garden, in 
ten happens in other Months; . 
becauſe 1t is ſuppoſed that every good Gar- 
dener had both prun'd and nailed his Trees 
before; though it muſt be confeſs'd, that 
the later any body prunes and nails 
Fruit- Trees, the backwarder they are kept, 
and the Flowers and Fruit in leſs Danger 
of being ſpoil'd by the Froſts which hap- 
pen now about, than thoſe which were 


pruned and nail:d earlier. If we dare ſay 
8 it, 
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it, Pity it is, that Nature has not placed; | k. 
better Guard over the beautiful Peach. A 
Tree, which a great Part of laſt Mont, 
and ſome of this, is almoſt quite naked 
and left to the Mercy of whatever Wendler 
happens; by which it often happens, that 
this delicate Stranger is often ſpoil'd. 
Many are the Methods the Induftrioy 
have uſed to pre vent this Misfortune ; bu 
moſt of them have as often proved abor. 
tive: The cutting down of Oak, andothe 
Boughs, in the Autumn, before the Lear 
are fallen off, and ſticking them in amongſt 
the Flowers in this naked Seaſon, has 2 
ſome Times had pretty good Effect; and 
perhaps, Gortz, or French Furze, if di. 
creetly managed, might do as well, 
Others have aimed at Horizontal Shelter 
of ſeveral Kinds, which have been a Help 
alſo in this Affair; but the beſt of all, if 
though attended with a pretty deal of WF wat 
Trouble, is the making of Flakes or Hu- par 
dles, to fet before the Choiceſt of your I the 
Peaches and Nectrons every Night, ad Mc 


in all bad Weather; for continual Ma- 
ting them will not do, becauſe that draws Wh Mc 
the Tree, and ſpoils it. cur 


One Care ought always to be had; and WF tor 
that is the picking off Snails and Vermine By eve 
from your Fruit-Trees, becauſe they do I bei 


great Damrge : Sca-Gulls ſhould be all IF tie 
kept o 


UAA 


. 
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kept in the Garden, to pick up the Worms: 


And alſo, thoſe Ants which neſting be- 
tween the Border and the Wall, will in- 
feſt your Fruit-Trees much; And in this, 
and the next Month, alſo ought the blight- 
ed crumpled Leaves of all Fruit-Trees to 
be pulled off, and the Branches waſhed with 
the Dutch Pump. 

In moiſt Weather (of which there 1s 
generally a pretty deal in this Month,) 
you may plant the Roots, Slips, or Tops 
of Sage, Lavender, Penny-Royal, Tanſy 


Rue, Mint, Balm, Coaſtmary, Hyſlop, 


Thyme, Maſtick, Stzchas, and all other 
Sorts of Pot-Herbs ; amongſt which, the 
Tarragon ought not to be omitted (the 


| Pepper and Orange-Mint, though hard 


to be got, is now ſet ;) for at this Sea- 
ſon they take Root very freely, eſpecially 


il planted a little in the Shade, and duly 


water'd: And this is the Seaton alſo to 


part the Roots of the Skirret, and to ſet 


them out thinner, if not done in the laſt 


Month. 


About the Beginning or Middle of this 


| Month, according as your Melon and Cu- 


cumber Plants are in Growth, you ought 
tomake Ridges for your main Crop, what- 
ever has been done before on thoſe Heads, 
being very precarious, and even where 
taey ſucceed at the beſt, good for little, but 
o make a Noiſe of: Theſe Ridges ought 

8 2 to 
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to be cover'd at firſt (and the Ridge not 
earth'd all over, till the fiery Heat of iti 
a little abated,) with Bell or Hand-SGlaſſes; 
and this Work may be continu'd to the 
End of the Month; but thoſe Ridges 
which are made towards the latter End of 
this Month, or during the Beginning, Mid. 
dle, or latter End of the next, need nc 
have ſo much put into them, as thoſe made 
in the Beginning of this, or the Middle, o 
latter End of the laſt had. 

In any Part of this Month (if it ws 
omitted in the laſt) may be ſown the Whit 
or Yellow, and Dark-green Cos, the Impe- 
rial, Sileſia, and other large Kinds of Let. 
tuces, to ſucceed others which were ſow'd 
the Month, or two before : But theſe ſhould 
have a moiſt Soil, or be planted in ſhallov 
Trenches, that they may have Plenty of 
Water; otherwiſe, if the Summer prove dry, 
they will not cabbage, eſpecially on hot 
burning Lands. 

About the Beginning or Middle of this 
Month, ſhould be ſow'd the third Crop of 
* Cauliflores, to come in towards the latter 

Part 


* The Colly- Hemer, or Cauly-Flueer, as it has been al 
ways erroneouſly ſpelled, is bere <wrote Cauliflore ; for being, 
entoubtedly, a Compound of Caulis, and Flora a Flower, # 
F'ore on a Stalk, certainly ought to be ſpelled in that Man. 
ner, if eve would come as near the Purity of the Latin 
Tongue, as the Engliſh will permit, But the Rect i cation f 


the many erroneous Spellings that are in Botany, ſ1all be the 
Sulject of ſome ot ber Eſſay. 
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Part of the Year, i. e. September, October, 


Cc. And now allo you are to ſow Purſlane, 
on a cold Bed, to come in with your main 
Crops of Cucumbers. 


About the Middle or latter End of this 
Month alſo is the Brocaulie, Savoy, Fi- 
nochie, and ſome Celerie Seed to be {own : 
The Culture of the three firſt Kinds is ſo 
well known, that little need be ſaid coneern- 
ing them; but touching the laſt, ſomething 
muſt be ſaid, in order to rectify ſome Miſ- 
takes, which have unwarily and undeſign- 
edly been publiſhed on this Account. 

*The Finochi, or Finochio of the 
Italians, and which, from a literal Ter- 
mination generally put to Eugliſh Words, 
I call Finochie, is a Kind of Fennel; which 
when tied up, and blanched a little, is one 
of the wholſomeſt Aromaticks that any 
Body can eat, (but is withal a little two 
ſtrong for ſome Palates,) yet is in great 
Requeit amongſt Valetudinarians, or thoſe 
who endeavour after Health and long 
Lite. 

A 


The Finochie is the Feniculum Vulgave Italicum ſo- 
mine longo Guſto acute of C. Baubinus ; an Herb but Night- 
ly, it at all touched upon by Gerrard. or any other of our 
Engliſh Herbalifts, There are two Kinds of this which 
comes from Italy, the Seed of one is of lighciſh Ve low, 
but that of the other a darkiſh dusky Colour: Which 
of theſe two Kinds wil do the beft in Eneland, is not 
yet certain; but the Dwarf (which the Italians call 
Firochio Cordato, or Cabbage Finochie) i. generally ſup- 
poſed to do the beſt with us here, though ſeme 25 the 
other is poſſeſt of a more refined Taſte and Flavour. 
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A ſmall Parcel of this Finochi, Ping. 
chio, or Finochie, call it what you wil, 
ought to be 1owed every Fortnight or 
three Weeks in Drills, like thoſe in which 
the Gardener traniplants his Celerie; but in 
order to cauie the Water to come to its 
ſhallow Roots in the greater Plenty, the 
Bottom of tize Drills or ſhallow Trenches 
ought to be tiled with the richeſt Mould 
and Dung mixed, and the Top with Sand, 
or very fine Earth. 

The Seeds muſt be put in the very 


Place where they are to ſtand, (whatever 


has bcen adviſed by myſelf and others, 
concerning the planting of the Finochie 
out, being by better Experience found 
to be a Miſtake; ) they may be put 
in two or three together, ſix or eight 
Inches aſunder in the Row; and when 
they come to grow, the weak ones are to 
pulled up, and the ſtrongeſt left. 

Some there are {and amongſt them a 
* noble Lord, well known in Improve- 
ments of this Kind) that never tie the 
Finochie up, nor draw any Earth about 
it, to whiten 1t at all, but eat it green as 
it grows: But others there are, who ate 
for tying it up a little, and are for drawing 
up a little Earth or Sand about the Bot- 


tom of the Green; becauſe that is thought 
to 


* The Right Honourable the Earl of Peterborough. 
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to abate of the Strength of the Taſte, and 
to make the Finochie look the whiter : But 
* in wet Weather there may be danger of 


S rotting it. Yet in the Summer let eyery 


one do as he pleaſes. 

About eight or ten Yards in Length, at 
a Planting, will be ſufficient for any Rea- 
ſonable Family. The firſt Sowing may be 
toward the latter End of March, and the 
Beginning of this Month; and ſo on every 
Fortnight or three Weeks, all the Sum- 
mer long ; for do which you will, it will 
run to Seed pretty ſoon: And there are 
(that ſowing it late) take the Roots up and 
keep them in Earth in a Green-Houle, al- 
moſt all the Winter long; and, perhaps, it 
is as wholeſome, if not wholſomer, in the 
Autumn, Winter, and Spring, than in the 
Summer, But of this enough. 

The ſowing of young Sallet-Herbs, ſuch 
as Radiſh, Rape, Turnip, Muſtard, Creſſes, 
Harts-Horn, Chervil, Sc. to mix with large 
Sallets, are Works that ought to be done 
every four' or five Days, or a Week at 
moſt ; for at this Seaſon of the Year, they 
ſoon grow beyond their Seed-Leaves, and 
will be too large for Uſe. And the Gar- 
diner is to obſerve, that as the Heat of 
the Seaſon increaſes, he is to ſow theſe 
deeds in a northera Expoſition, behind 
tome North Wall or Reed-Hedge ; be- 


cauſe 
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cauſe they thrive faſt enough there, aud 


keep longer from running out of the Seed. 


Leaves, than when they are expoſed t | 


the Sun. 


The Methods of raiſing theſe har | 


young Salleting, is ſomething different fron 
the old Way, (and which tome continue fil 
which was to ſow them in Drills, and the: 
cover them up again; but the neweſt an 
beſt Way 1s, to give the Ground a gent 
Stirring, and having very gently trod (a 
with the Back of the Spade fſmooth'd); 
ſquare Place ſufficient to contain the Set 
you intend to ſow, ſpread the Seed all oe 
the Place, and then with a fine Wire. Siet 
ſift ſome fine Mould upon it, about tl 
Thickneſs of a Crown Piece or more, ati 
laying a Mat over it, you may watt 
upon the Mat, (if the Weather be dry, 
and the Water will run through the Holes 
and the Sced ſoon come up. And note 
that Hartſnorn may be e by itell 
in any ſquare little Place, becauſe it ſtand 
a great while longer than any other Salle. 
ing does, before it runs to Seed, Leas 
and grows too big. 


About the Beginning or Middle of ti 


Month alſo (amongſt other Hot-Bed Ar. 
nuals) ſrould the Small and great Naſſu 
tian be ſow'd ; and their Uſes are fo pla, 


that little need be added, but that a 
| in 
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Kind is the beſt for Sallets ; but the laſt 
4 | for the Garniture of Diſhes, and the Seed 
of both, eſpecially the laſt, for Pickling. 

Any Time this Month young Celerie 
* Plants may be tranſplanted out of the 
Seed into tne Nurſery-Bed, at about four 
or five Inches aſunder, (nearer will make 
them too weak, ) obſerving to water them 
no Þ © duly, until they have taken Root: And 
ut in the doing of this, natural Reaſon will 
(teach, that the longeſt and ſtrongeſt of the 
Celerie Plants only, ſhould be drawn out 
of the Sced-Bed firſt, and then afterwards 
vi (that is, at other Times of Planting) thoſe 
t which were ſmaller, and for that Reaſon 
h 1eft unpulled up at the firſt Time. 
About the Middle or latter End of this 
Month it is, that the Ground between 
1) your Rows of Peaſe and Beans of all 
| Kinds ſhould be houghed clean of Weeds, 
and the Earth drawn up to them; as alſo 
round the Cabbage and Cauliflore Plants, 
which are generally planted between them ; 
all which are very neceſſary Works, not 

only that the Bottoms of the Stalks or 

Stems be thereby guarded from the Sun, 
tz but made more ſtable alſo againſt the 
Au-: Winds; and, which is more than all, the 
ul WWF freſh being thus drawn up about them, 
lan, dsives them new Life and Vigour. 


Kind = Let 
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Let the careful Gardener ſet his Weeder. 


Women or Boys, every Morning, and al. 
ways after Rains, to pick off and deſtroy 
all thoſe Snails and Slugs, which at this 
Seaſon of the Ycar are invited abroad to 
ſeck their Food, becauſe, if they are if. 
fered to remain, they will increaſe greatly, 
and become very troubleſome. 

The Nights of this, and moſt Part of the 
next Month, being generally Cold, great 
Care ſhould be taken 1n the covering of 
the young Melons and Cucumbers; be. 
cauſe, if this is neglected, the Beds wil 
be aptt o grow cool on a ſudden, and all 
at once, by which Means the young Fruit 
will be very ſubject to drop off. Nor uſt 
the young Gardener be too buſy 1n prun- 
ing of cither of them, (the Cucumbers 
ſcarce at all; ) and-1t he does prune the 
Melons, he muſt either take the ſmall 
Tendrels which he judges are ſupeifluous 
quite cloſe to the main Stem; and if there 
is a Neceſſity of topping them, for Want 
of Room in the Frame, it ought to be 
done two or three Joints above any of the 
Fruit he would preſerve; and he is, by 
no Means, to pull off any Leaves from 
either Melon or Cucumber, for they are 
the Pulmonaria, the Lungs through and 
by which all Plants perſpire and breath; 


and therefore if cut off, all vegetative 
Motion 
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Motion or Action mult neceſſarily ceaſe, 

at leaſt in ſome Degree ſtopp'd. 
| Towards the latter Fnd of this Month, 
or the Beginning of the next, is the Bar- 
| terſea Turnip to be lowed, to fucceed the 
: early Dutch, that was or ought to have 
been ſowed the latter End of the laſt Month, 

or the Beginning of this, and thoſe which 

; were then ſowed, ſhould now be ſet out at 
. a proper Diſtance, as ſhould all thoſe Crops 
f of Carrots, Parſnips, Onions, Lecks, and 
Lettuces, Sc. which, in good Ground 
were, or ought to be ſowed in February 
| or March; and now aiſo ſhould your new 
Beds of Mint, Terragon, and Parſley, Ge. 
1 kept clean, leaſt the Weeds being 
„permitted to get above them, they be 
draun up w eak and ſpoiled, And if the 
Seaſon ſhould prove dry, they ſhould be 
watered, which will greatly promote their 
Growth; and you ſhould ſtill con: i nue to 
plant out Sileſia „Cos, Smyrna, and other large 
Kind of Lettuces, where they are to ſtand, 
and tranſplanting of thoſe Cauliflores, Cab- 
bages, and Savoys, which were ſown the 
latter End of the laſt Month, or the Be- 
ginning of this, on old hot or cold Beds, 
under Frames or Glaſſes. And this termi- 
nates the Works of this Month, as to the 
Kitchen Part. 


T 2 Parterre 
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Works to be Parterre Works, and in. 


ans „ deed all Parts of curiow 
ont n, n Gardening, being at preſent 
EY much diſuſed, to = they 
were ſome Years ago, there will be the 
leſs Occaſion for me to be long on thi 
Subject, beſides what relates to the ſowing 
of many of the common Annuals, that wil 
be found ſet down more at large in the foi. 
lowing Month of May, when the bulbous 
_ hbrous-rooted Flowers begin to go 
off. 

But firſt of all, Walks that are made 
of Sand or Gravel, Cockelſhells, Sc. which 
had been thrown up into Heaps, and [ain 
all the Winter rough, and in Ridges, ſhould 
be now leveiled and rolled; and the Grafs- 
Walks and Quarters having been clearcd 
of all Worm Caſts, and well rolled in 
the foregoing Month, ſhould be moved 
and ſwept often, at leaſt once or t vice 4 
Week, becauſe nobody ſaves any Ii ling 
by letting his Walks and Quarters 
Graſs grow rough, it mows fo ill. 

5 * 8 me — 9 

is Month, or rather the 
* Nr latter End of the laſt, are 

to be ſown, either on Beds 
where your Cucumber and Melon Plants 
are, or were raiſed, or on {light Hot-Beds 


made for that Purpoſe, the Colutea Tori 
ovVIS 
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Jovis, French and African Marygolds, 


N | Palmi Chriſti, Scabioſa Africona, Capſicum 


Indicum, Ptarmica or Perpetual-Flower, 
Balſam ftrip'd and plain, Pomum Amoris, 
Sweet Sultan, Marvel of Peru, Convol- 
yulus Major and Minor, China or Indian 


Pink, Sc. but above all the beautiful Ama- 


ranthus, Coccinens, Purpureus Bicolor 


and Tricolor, and the fine leaved Accacia, 
and ſenſitive Plants of all Sorts. 


'Tis in this Month alſo, that the Garde- 
ner is to part or pull off all. the Off-fets 
of the Polyanthos, Primroſe, and Auricu- 
la, Violets, Double Dazies, Hepatica, the 
two Campanula's Pyramidalis, and Perci- 
folia ; Pinks of all Sorts, which will grow 
by Cuttings, or Double Wall-Flowers, 
Double Sweet-Williams, Flos Cardinals, 
Double Roſe Campions, Scarlet Lychnis, and 
alſo ro ſow the Seeds of all Single Pinks, &c. 
which don't require a Hot-Bed, as Colum- 
bine, Larkſpur, Candytuft, Venus's Look- 
ing-Glaſs, Venus Navel wort, Chryſanthe- 


mum or Corn- Marygold, Nolt-me-tangere, 


Valerians, two or three Kinds of Flos 
Adonis, Canterbury Bells (a low Sort of 
Campanula, ) Poppy Large and Dwarf, or 
Picotee, Lobels, Catchfly, Hollyhocks, as 
allo the Dwarfe Annual or Virginia Stock, 
all the Lupines, (Large-blue, Small-blue, 
Scarlet, White, Yellow, and the Roſe- 

kind,) 
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kind, the Sweet-ſcented, Everlaſting, au] 


Wing-Peas, Roſe-Campion, and Dwarf. 
Lychnis, Malvahoraria, Lavatera, Sc. with 
Stockjuly-Flowers of all Sorts, Viz. the 
Double-White, Brompton or Red Stock 
Twickenham or Purple, large Annual 
Ten Weeks Stock, the Striped Red, c. 
alſo the Siugle Yellow, and Bloody Wal. 
Flower. 

If not done before, plant alſo the Indin 
Tuberote-Roct, in Pots of well- prepare 
Earth, putting them on Bark-Beds, or © 
thoſe of Dung which are moderately made, 
and having a little Glaſs-Caſe, or high 
Frame, advance your Glaſſes as the Tu 
beroſe advances ; and be ſure to keep then 
from too much wet, when fi:it planted; 
but as they grow up, they may be water 
more plentifully ; nor ought the Glaſs 
to be kept too cloſe, leaſt you draw them 
too weak, and ſpoil their blowing ſtrorg: 
But for the particular Method of raiſing 
and ordering the Tuberoſe, there will be 
a more particular Account in the following 
Eſſay for May. Your fine Auriculas ougit 
now allo to be covered over at Top by a 
Penthouſe, but left open to the Morning- 
Sun, to open them; but ſhould be covered 
in the Night- time, and in all cold, wet Wes 
ther and "blighting Winds; fo alſo ſhould 
the Beds of fine Ranunculas, Anemonies, 

Tulips: 
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| Tulips: Hyacinthus ſhould alſo now be 


cover'd over with Cloths or double Matts 


to keep them from the Wet; and the Seeds 
of all of them may now be ſown, if not 
done as ſoon as their Seeds were ripe laſt 
Year, in Caſes, Cc. which ſome like bet- 


ter than this Way. 


Concerning the Works 
to be done in the Diſtilicry 8 
or Phy ſick-Garden I ſhall Garden. ry 
be very ſhort, becauſe the 
Rules to be uſed about raiſing them are 
not many. Nor are there a great many 
Herbs which are neceſſary to be rais'd for 
this Purpoſe; it being not my Intent to 
dip deep, or to aim at a large Collection 
of officinal Plants; but to treat of ſuch 
only, as every good Lady and induftrious 


Houſe wife ought to have growing in their 


Gardens, for the Uſe of their Family and 
poor Netghbours, leaving the reſt to thoſe 


| whoſe more proper Profeſſion it is, and 


who have more Time and Talents than I 
have for ſo extenſive a Subject; and thoſe 
alſo, which will be produced, are without 
any Botanical or Claſſical Order, in the 
Manner following. 


A Liſt 
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AL1sT of Common Phyſical Herbs, via 
are to be rais d or increas'd, by Of. 
ſets, Cuttings, Slips, or Seeds, for th | 
Uſe of the Diſtillery in the Mon 
of April. 
INT of all Sorts (the Pepper Kind; 
1 the moſt excellent of all) are rail 
of Slips or Cuttings ; Balm, Burrage, Sore, 
Clary, Burnet, by ditto; Carduus Benedithy 
Tanſie and Succory Seed, each ſowed eye 
Year ; Scurvygraſs by ditto; Angelicoby 
ditto, Lovage by dztto; Dill by dimm; 
Carraway by dzztto; Fennel by att; 
Anitc by d:770; Coriander by ditto; Whit 
Poppy by «aztto; Plantain by ditto; Feu. 
greek by ditt; Elecampane, Marſh-nul 


lows by parting the Roots, or by 4 


Male Peonie by dito. 

The following Kinds are increas'd chick 
ly by parting the Roots in the Month d 
April, viz. the Herb Germander, Goat 
Rue, Pellitory of Hain, Coaſtmary, Label. 
der-Cotton, Clove July-Flowers. Pontici 
and Monks R heubarb, Pennyroyal, Tan- 
ſic, Roſemary by Slips or Sets; as is alſoTur 
ragon, which in France they raiſe from Seel 
The Hyſſop, Thyme, Summer and Winter 
Marjorum, Summer and Winter Saxo 
properly belong to the Pot, and ſo 0 
more ſhall be 1aid of theſe. 
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general Account of tbe Productions of 


be Nurſery-Wood, Field- Garden, &c. 
* as alſo Obſervations and Addenda's 
un WE of ſevera! Things omitted in the Be- 
: ginning of this Month, eſpecially 
di WE the Raiſing of Elms from Seed, &C. 


i! WW The Nurſery for this ; 
tu, WF Month produces little but bh. rotor way 
en Labour and Toll ; of the Wood, and Or- 
by WW which we have already — _ Fruit- 
given an Account. Nor 
0% does the Wood produce any Thing but 
kit WF Timber, Tanners Bark, and Fire-wood, to- 
BF gether with ſeveral ſmall Kinds of Flowers, 
a 25 Primroſes, Hyacinthe, of little Account; 
Vet as to the Productions of the Orchard 
and Fruitery, there are ſtill many remain- 
uck ing. Of Cyder-Apples there are in Be- 
ha ing the Cockagee, Bromſgrave Crab, Bo- 
za denham Apple, with more of the ſame 
ver Kind; and for Eating, the Aromatique 
wic Ruſſer, Piles-Ruſſet, Wheelers-Ruſſet; 
La. ſome Golden-Pippins and Nonpareils, John- 
Tu Apples, Stone-Pippin and Winter Gilli- 
lowers; ſome of the Rennets; and for Bak- 
ng, the Torkſhire Greening, Bernards Ba- 
ker, Sc. Of Pears for Eating there are 
the Bugi, or Eaſter Burgamot, Frank Real, 
N. Martial, Bezi de Chlamontclle, Carme- 
U lite, 


— —ͤ—ͤ—ũ ä́ä„— . 
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and ſome Winter Bonchretien and Double 
Bloſſom Pears, Sc. and for Baking, the 
Cadillac, the Parkinſon's and Engliſh Wy. 
den, Sc. againſt hot Walls or Pales, with 
Dung behind them, (for ſome Time hy 
been ſeen,) the {mall May Duke, and if 
planted at a proper Seaſon, the Flemnih 
Cherry, ſome Maſculine Apricocks and 
carly Plumbs, and * on Hot-Beds Plenty 
of Strawberries: Now alſo the Grays 
planted againſt Hot-Walls, begin to be x 
big as ſmall Peas, and to eacreaſe their Bulk 
apace, from well-watering or opening then 
to the Rains. 

1 The Productions of the 
auctiom of the Kitchen-Garden, eſpecially 


Kitchen-Garden about Zoxdon, where Dung zn 


in Ari. and Glaſſes are Plenty, ue 
this Month almoſt innumerable. 

In the Frames are Plenty of the Dwat 
Kidney-Beans, Cucumbers, and in ſome 
Melons ; as alſo all Sorts of ſmall Salle 
ings, as Radiſh, Creſſes, Roman- Muſtard, 
Chervil, Mint, Terragon, Sorrel and Pu- 
{lane. 

Young Carrots, Lettuces of all Kinds 
young Radiſhes, Cauliflores, and the early 
Batterſca Cabbage, which were ſown a 


Michaelmas are the Produce of this ur | 
n 


For the Raiſing of Strawberries on Hot- Beds. See 


The Practical Kitchen-Gardener. Page 414- 
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And there are yet remaining the Brocau- 
X | x . . 

lies, and Brocaule, and 1ome Savoys in 
full Perfection; and young Spinage is 


juſt now coming in. Towards the latter 
End of this Month alſo, we are for looking 
out after young Bean and Pea-Cods, though 
they have been for ſome Time fit to ga- 


ther under Frames in the Gardens of the 
curious. It is now alſo that the Markets 


Fare full of natural Aſparagrus; nor are 
there wanting Artichoaks alſo, in ſome 
Places where they are managed accord- 
ingly ; and towards the latter End of this 
Month, or the Beginning of next, comes 


in the little White Dutch Turnip, 
The Productions of Flowers of the Produe- 
in this Month in the Wil- tions of the Wil- 


derneſs and Parterre, are om — 
many; the ſingle Almond- Garden, Difil- 
Tree in the Wilderneſs ap- lery, &c. 
| pears firſt, and then follows the White and 
Blue Lilacks, Perſian Lilack, Laburnum, 
Double Flowering Peach, Cherry, and Al- 
mond, the Sambucus Roſea, Elder or Guel- 
der Roſe, Bird-Cherry, Corniſh-Cherry, Ar- 
dor Indæ, Dwarf-Almond, with ſingle and 
double Flowers, Hypericum Frutex, or St. 
John's. Wort, Althza Frutex, Early and 
White Italian Honyſuckles, Roſes of ſe. 
_— Kinds, Yellow Jaſmine, the Sennas, 
Ye. 
U 2 The 
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vers in Prime, or yet remaining 


in the Parterre and Flower-Garden, are 
the Snow-Drops and Crocus of ſeven 
Sorts, Perſian Iris, Junquils, Narciſſus 
Polyanthus, Tuited Engliſh Double ditt 
Ranunculas many Sorts, Anemonies, Starte, 
and other Hyacinths, Tulips, Croyn 
Imperial, Double Dazies and Violet, 
Primroſes, Polyanthos, Hepaticas, Auricul, 
Urſi, various Kinds. And to theſe may be 
added the Geranium of ſeveral Sort, 
Musk-Grape Flower, Double Caltha Px 
luſtris; ſome Sorts of Orni Thogalons, Dens 
Caninus, Gentianellas, Frittilarias, G. 
The Diſtillery-Garden produces but little 
for Stilling or Drying this Month, all Sorts 
of Herbs being now 1n their full; Growth; 
although there are Various Sorts of Phy- 
ſick Herbs and Flowers, to be had in the 
Markets, a Catalogue of which will more 
properly come in, in the following Month. 
. Before we cloſe this 
ſerrations and monthly Eſſay, the Au- 
Addendas to thor thought It not im- 
88 before proper to take a tranſient 
Wonen. View of what has been be- 
fore wrote, that ſo, if any ſuch Defficiency 
has happencd, it may now be ſupply d. 
And ſecondly, in the Nurſery the ra- 
ſing of the * Elm of all Kinds from the 


Sceds 


*The raiſing of the Elm from Seed, is not a neu, 


but a very ancient Method; the Umarium or P = for 
: owing 
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seeds which (if any) is ripe ſometime 
ein this Month, though there is the leaſt of 
it this Year (at leaſt about London) that 
perhaps was ever ſeen. 


The Species of the Elm do not ſeem to 
us to be well diſtinguiſhed by any Herbal, 
or Author, that has wrote on Trees, and 
therefore no Account ſhall be taken of them. 
© The firſt Elm-Tree that appears to have 
© Seed upon it, and of which there are ſome 
few in the Royal Garden, St. ZFames*s-Park, 
(now his Royal Highneſs's the Prince of 
ns WW Vales's,) _—_— to the Mall, is the White- 
Witch, or French Elm; the Boughs of which 
le ¶ grow ſtraight, but the Head ſpreads too 
ts much, to make a fine Tree of it; however, 
h; it bears Abundahce of Sced, and by a pro- 
per Variety in the Colour of the Bark, Sc. 
the WW makes not an improper Figure amongſt 
ore other Wood: 
h. The ſecond Elm that ſeeds, is the true 
ths WF upright Engliſb Elm; but this happens but 
u- ſeldom, nor, as ſome affirm, at all, but on 
im- very ancient Trees, and thoſe that have never 
ent deen headed: Notwithſtanding which, ſome 
be- of thoſe which adjoin to the Mall in Sr. 
ncy ame - Part, have ſeeded a good deal 
erery Year till this, for this four or five 
ral- WF Years paſt, though ſome of them have been 


the headed, 
eds owing Elm-Seed, being the only Nurſery that was 
gew, known by the Ancients, for the raiſing of Foreſt- Trees 


for in; for which ſee Columella de R. Ruft, Lib. V. Cap. v. 
ing W 
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headed, at leaſt, the Arms broke off by 


the Wind, or ſome other Accident. But 
tis from Elms of this Kind, that an indy. 
trious Gardener at Hinchinbrooke, near 
Huntingdon, the Scat of the Earl of Sang. 

Wich, has raiſed a great many, and of which 
he has many now to fell, 

The third Sort of Elm that ſeeds, is the 
Hertfordſhire and Eſſex Elm, which id. 
ſo a kind of a White- Witch, but ſeed 
later than the French Elm does : The firk 
Secding is in April, and the other, not til 
the the latter End of May, or Beginning of 
June, but it is a prodigious Bearer of Seed; 
which may be had at that Time of the 
Year, in great Plenty, in the publick Road 
leading from Tackl/ey to Dunmory, and in 
my Lord Maynard's Park adjoining there- 
to. How good a Tree as this is for Uſe, 
we are not as yet well acquainted with 

A fourt!i Sort of Elm that bears Seed, 
that is, the old brown Witch-Elm, which 
ſpreads, and is more boughy and Knotty 
than any other Elm, but this does not ſeed 
till the latter End of Auguſt, or ſometimes 
in September, ard then it muſt be trom 
Trocs that were never headed, (amonglt 

many others,) is that which grows in a fine 
Village, whoſe Name is not in my Memory, 
between eyhilland the late GeneralWebb's, 


near Lurgeſhall in M iliſbire, the Head * 
whic 


(n 


which ſpreads near twenty Vards Diameter, 


N the Trunk of it girthing as much as that 
of of the largeſt Oak. 

My There are other Kinds of Elms, as that 
of orceſterſhire, the Scotch, Dutch, and 


E Engliſh Narrow-leav'd, or Water-E lm; 


* but whether they ſeed, or no, 1s. at 
de preſent, unknown: Nor are any of the 
a. ocher Elms (if People are to judge from 
oa WOT different Times of Seeding,) well- 
T claſs d. However that be, the Seed of all 
% bwoſe Elms, which have been deſeribed, 
bang in ſmall Cluſters like Hops, but are of 
4.95 thin a Subſtance, that if the leaſt Ligh- 
de ening, or blighting Winds happen in the 
* Spring, the Sced is all ſpoil'd; nor is that | 


: the beſt which is blown down from the Trees 

| by the Winds, 

1 the Seed is to be ſent of the Ga- 

to any diſtant Place, the thering of the 

beſt Way (though we don't ing heet, Sow 

ſpeak experimentally,) is to — * 

get ſome fine freſh Earth, or Loam, not 

* 6 all wet, nor yet very dry ; and as ſoon 
as the Seed is pull'd off from the Trees 

and ſwept up with the Broom; then take a 


rom 

large Caſe or Box, and put in a Layer of 
gl Earth, and then a Layer of Sced, as Seed 
bu being before that dry'd and harden'd in the 


wow Air, and a Mi ture of Shade and Sun; 
| of and that this Hint has ſomething of Rea- 
uch ſon 
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ſon in it, may be collected from ſevera!l © 
thin Seeds of this Kind, which are brought 
from America, and which will not grow 
when they come here, unleſs thus uſed, 
As ſoon as ever the Seed is well harden- { 
ed and dry'd, as before directed, if it be 
ſow'd at Home, it will not be improper i 
to mix it with fine freſh Loam, as above; ( 
and then open ſome Drills, to ſow it in, 
as if it were for Garden-Peaſe, or rather 
Kidney-Beans; and when that is done, and 
the Drills a little dry, and free from Moi- 
ſture, ſow the Seed (which, if good, as it 
very ſeldom is,) it will ſoon ſprout, eſpe- 
cially, if you ſow a very gentle Sprinkling 
of Lime over it to kill the Vermine. But 
when they are come up, they muſt be weed- 
ed and water'd, as other Tree-Sceds are; 
and this Sowing is more proper to be in the 
Shade a little, than in the open Sun. And 
this concludes the Month of April. 


N. B. At the Seed -Shop in Weſtminſter- 
Hall, which will be open all this Summer, 
are to be ſold Seeds of the Lucerne, 


Spurrie, Turpentine, ſome Cedar of an 
; i f ſta 
Lebanon Cones, and ſeveral Kinds 0 11 


foreign, as well as domeſtick Seeds, not fro 
to be had in any other publick Shop av 
about Town. /hir 
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PREFACE. 


Lthough (from the great Num- 
| ber of Eſſays which have, with- 

in theſe twenty Years laſt paſt, been 

publiſhed on Husbandry,Planting,Oc.) 

it may, by many judicious and diſ- 

intereſted Perſons, be (at firſt Sight) 
| W thought a preſumptuous Attempt in 
any one (nay, even ina Society of Men) 
to write any Thing more which is 
new on theſe Subjects, and conſe- 
quently that this, or any other At- 
tempt of this Kind, is only a Repeti- 
tion of what has been wrote before; 
jet the Authors of all the Eſſays which 
follow, upon a ſerious and impartial 
View of all that has ever yet ap- 
peared, and well knowing their own 
Integrity and Deſigns, are not in the 


a leaſt 


1 
leaſt intimidated from offering | 
following Papers, Month after Month, p 

5 
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till a General Syſtem is finiſhed; not 
doubting, but that the World (though 
tired, as it were, with that nume 
rous Peſt of Books, with which the 
Preſs has been long crouded) vil 
yet do Juſtice to this, or any other 
Undertaking, which in ſo viſible : 
Manner appears to be calculated for 
the Publick Good, and wrote in 1 
much more uſeful, as well as more 
agreeable Style and Method, than ha 
yet appeared. And they ſeriouſſy be 
lieve (as all judicious and ſober Men 
ought) that Providence, in thoſe iner 
hauſtible Funds of Knowledge which 
are reſerved for the Employment 
and Diverſion of the Sons of Men, 
in all Manner of Arts and Science, 
has alſo left many, very mem in 
Things relating to Agriculture an mu 
Planting as yet undiſcovered ; the len 
Truth of which, the Improvements IO as 
which fery 


. 
ſeems highly reaſonable) agreed to, 
we proceed to give the Reader ſome 


7 
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which are every Day found out, do 


ſufficiently evince. 
This being premiſed, and (as it 


Account of what he may expect in 


the following Eſſay for the Month. 


This Month of May, is intro- 


duced with an Elogium on the 
| Antiquity and Excellence of Hus- 
| bandry and Planting, and an Abſtract 


of all the Inftitutions, whether anci- 
cent or modern, which have been 
made for the Encouragement and 
protection of them: And though 
this may ſeem an uſeleſs and un- 
ceſſary Work, and more proper for 
Lawyers than Husbandmen, yet the 
Authors of theſe Eſſays, living much 
more in the Country than they do 
in Town, and being of conſequence 
much better able to judge of the 
Ignorance of all Country Farmers, 
as to what relates to the Pre- 
lervation and Encouragement of 

a 2 Tillage 


(ie) 
Tillage and Planting, than Citizens, o 
and many others, who take upon 8 
them to judge, can be ſuppoſed t 
to be, could not but think that d 
an Abſtract of thoſe Laws was highs 21 
ly neceſſary ; ſince the knowing Ml C 


how to preſerve a Plantation of d 
Trees, or a Field of Corn, appears to ]. 
be as neceſſary; as the knowing how WW ti 


to ſow or plant it: And from the N 
Knowledge of us, who are the Au- 
thors of theſe Memoirs, we can at- 
firm, that the major Part of the Far- 
mers of this Kingdom, and we can 
almoſt ſay, Gentlemen too, know lit- 
tle or nothing of thoſe Laws, by 
which their Induſtry is encouraged 

ad protected; and therefore ſuch 
an Abſtract as will be found in this 
Eſſay, is abſolutely neceſſary. 

But beſides all this, a View of 
thoſe political Inſtitutions which were 
made by the Ancients and wor- 
thy Sages of Greece and Rome, will 
naturally enlarge the Mind, and 

give 


* 

give Mankind ſome Ideas, of the 
dentiments thoſe worthy Hea- 
| thens had of the Subject of Husban- 
dry and all other Emolumental Arts 
and Sciences, when they took ſuch 
Care to have them guarded and 

defended by Law, as well as of their 
| Juſtice in making an equal Diſtribu- 
tion of their Lands amongit Men of 
Merit and Induſtry. 

To what follows then on this Ac- 
count, we premiſe that in the firſt 
Fra of the Roman Government, 
which all Hiſtorians agree was firſt 
founded by Romulus, great Care was 
taken of whatever related to Hus- 
bandry and Planting, by the Limi- 
tation of the Quantiry of Ground 
that every Citizen was to cultivate, 
and by the Ordination of Prieſts, 
who, as Pliny writes, were ſtyled Sa- 
cerdotes Arvorum, whoſe continual 
Office it was to offer Sacrifices to the 
Gods for the Benefit and Increaſe 
af them. 


According 
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According to the firſt Inſtitution « 


of Romulus * two Acres of Land 
was the utmoſt that a Citizen cf 
Rome could at that Time cultivate: 
And the Speech of Manius, one of 
the Curii, to this Purpoſe, was very 
remarkable, who, though he had by 
his Victories added an immenſe Quar- 
tity of Ground to the Roman Com. 
monwealth, ſo that they might hare 
enjoy'd much more than they could 
at its firſt Erection, when the Extent 
of it was but ſmall, yet argued 
that whoſoever was not ſatisfied with 
ſeven Acres, could be accounted no 
other than a pernicious Member of 
that Community. And Þf Columelli 

add; 


Bina tunc jugera Pop. Ro. ſatis erant, nulligue mt 
jorem nodum attribuit. Plin. Lib. XVIII. Cap. ii. 

f Quintins Cinciunatus ab arairo vocatus ad diclatu. 
ram venerit, ac rurſus faſcibus depoſutis, quos ſeſtinant u. 
victor reddiderat, quam ſumpſerat imperator, ad coſden 
judencos, & quataor jugerum avitum herediolumreazert 
ſtemue C. Fabritius & Curins Dentatus, alter Pyrr'd 
FBuibus Italie pulſe, dumitis alter Sabinis, accepta, que d. 
ritim dividebantur captivi agri, ſeptem jugera, wi 
minus induſtrie coluerit, quam fortiter armis guæſieru 
Columel, de Re Rutt 
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n adds, that Quintius Cincinnatus, being 
from the Plow called to the Dicta- 


f {Wtorſhip, after very great Succeſs 
» WE rer the Enemies of the Roman 


State, quitted his Office with greater 
1 Chearfulneſs and Alacrity than he 
J Lee upon it, and returned again 


his well-fed Oxen, and thoſe four 
Acres of Land, which were the Inhe- 
nitance of his Forefathers. Alſo Fa- 
bricius C. and Curius Dentatus, two 
other Roman Worthies, when they 
had overcome the Sabines, and drove 
E Pyrrhus, and others, who were the 
Enemies of the Roman State out of 
nah, in the Diviſion they made of 
the Lands gained by Conquelt amongſt 
their Legions, Man by Man, reſerved 
only ſeven Acres to themſelves, which 
they cultivated with no leſs Induſtry 
than they had bravely gained by Force 
of Arms. What happened afterwards 
in that illuſtrious State, and the Inſti- 
tutions that were made, in favour of 
Agriculture 
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Agriculture, will more fully Appel ; 


in the following Eſſay. 


The next Thing attempted at, i $ 
this monthly Account of VegeratinM 
and Agriculture, is an Enquiry ini 


the Original and Riſe of Plan 


whether from real corporeal Seek 


or from ſome minute and alma 
inviſible Principles, which were 4 
origine lodged in the Earth, which he 
been the Occaſion of very long De 
bates amongſt Philoſophers, and i 


not, as far as we can judge, yet wel 
ſettled ; and it being a very curiou 


Point, and ſuch a one, as cannot kf 


well ſolved without a great deal 
of Conſideration and Caution, the 
Authors of thele Memoirs ar 
very unwilling to take upon them 
the abſolute Determination of it 
But after thoſe Arguments are pro 
duced, which have been uſed pro and 
con on botk Sides, leave it to tht 


Judgment of the Curious, being 
| ver) 
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| very ſorry that the Belief of Plants 


being produced by latent Principles, 


W which have, ever ſince the Founda- 
tion of it, lain hid in the Earth, 
ſhould be thought, in any Degree what- 
E ſoever, to impeach the Power of 
E Providence, and ſavour of the La- 
cretian Principles, which taught that 
the World was made by che fortui- 
tous Concurrence of different Prin- 
ciples; imagining, that if it ſhould, 
from Experience appear, that Plants 


do not always owe their Riſe to vi- 


| ſible and corporeal Seed, the Wiſdom 
of Providence cannot be any Ways 


impeached, ſince it is a much greater 
Act of ſupreme Power, to form a 
Thing out of Nothing, than from 
any real corporeal Subſtance. 
Thenext Thing attempted at, in the 
Courſe of this Eſſay, is an Abſtract of 
all thoſe Shrubs, Trees, c. which, 
growing in the cold Regions of Nartb 
(arolina, will undoubtedly proſper 


b well 
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well in Britain. This Abſtract, v 
muſt advertiſe our Readers, was füt 


drawn up by the ingenious Mr. Lay: 


ſon, and is reckoned to be done wih 
great Judgment, and attended with i 


as few Faults as any Work of thi; 
Kind can be; nor is it (except in the 
Richneſs and Expence of the Cutz 
much, if at all mended by the ver 
ingenious Mr. Catesby himſelf. And 
this Account is inſerted the rather, be 
cauſe by the Honour and Favour of the 
Correſpondence we have with the pre 
ſent worthy Governor of thoſe Parts 
we hope to introduce all, or moſt of 
the Plants in that Part i for the 
Improvement of our Engliſb Plants 
tions and Gardens. 

The next Thing, in the Order of 
this Eſſay, is an exact Deduction from 
Experience itſelf, and not from 
Books, of the Methods to be ti 
ken in the Culture of Lg 
which, it is humbly ſuppoſed, 
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weis not as yet very well known, 
except at Pomfret, Workſop, Oe. 
0. though the Uſes of it are to be 
ih found every where, and one Coun- 
th try has as good a Right to improve 
hs itſelf, as another has: add to this, 
e that the Engliſb Liquorice is as good, 
or better than any in Europe, and 
the Exportation of it to the In- 
dies, Turky, and other Parts, would 
be a Work worthy of an Engliſhman. 
The exact and plain Methods which 
are taken in the Original, Character, 
Genius, Species, and Culture; as 
alſo the Charges which attend, and 
the Profits which ariſe from the 
Planting this uſeful Root, will, 
it is hoped, recommend the farther 
Cultivation of it to the Publick, and 
juſtify the Authors of the follow- 
ing Eſſays, from the too general 
Charge of copying other People's 
Works, 


i h 1 The 
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The next Thing attempted, is: 
full and ample Account of the moi 
experimental Methods of raiſin 
the Lucern or Medick Fodder, 
which takes in the greateſt Pan i 
and, we may ſay, almoſt all thy 
has been wrote or practiſed on tha 
Subject; and from which it will a 
pear, that if we have proper See i 
and are judicious and lucky in the WE 
Choice of proper Soil, prepare the Wt 
_ Ground right, and be not over halty 
in flowing the Seed too early, and Wi 
finally, if the Lucern be ſet out with . 
a Hough or Shaffle, as Carrots and We 
Turnips are the firſt Year, it 
is impoſſible it ſhould fail; the Wt! 
Failure of which, in ſome fen {War 
Places, being entirely owing to 16 
Defect in ſome of the foregoing Par- {W/ 
ticulars. | 0 
The next Thing accounted for in If 
this Eſſay, is the great Uſe of Malt J tc 
Duſt, when uſed in a proper 17 
an 
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3 ad Manner, on Corn-Lands. This 
WK. Practice that has been uſed lon- 


er, and to a better Purpoſe in Hamp- 
ire, than in any other Countr 


e know off; for which Reafon, 
She Reverend Mr. Ruſſel, Rector of 


, near Baſingſtoke, in that County, 


vas importuned, by one of the So- 


ety, to draw up the beſt Account 


bf it he could. How well he has 
Bone it, will be obvious enough 
to any one who reads it; and thus 
much only need be added to it, 
ri) an Account of the Effects 
Pa caſe of dry Weather after it is 
ſowed, which is the greateſt Objec- 
tion that can be made to it; yet we 


are well informed by an ingenious 
Gentleman of Woodſtock, in Oxford- 
ſbire, that Malt-Duſt will have a 
conſiderable Effect on Corn, even 
though the Weather ſhould happen 
to be dry at the Time of ſo ing 


it. 
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it. And there may be this Direction I. 
farther added to it, that is, to b. 
mix the Duſt with about an equal fu 
Quantity of moiſt Saw Duſt, (which IM ex 
is an Improver of Corn alſo, per- ¶ co 
haps fix or eight Sacks of each to an M nic 
Acre, becauſe the Malt-Duſt {though I 
light of ſelf) will be mixed fo much N Ab 
with the Sawings of Timber, WM of 
that it cannot poſſibly be blown WM He: 
away. ide 

The next Head of this Eſſay be- W to - 


ing monthly Directions for the {aid lo- 
Month of May, and the Produce of I the 

it, need only be juſt mentioned; Ill to b 
though it contains ſeveral curious Ob- I Far. 
ſervations, not yer publiſh'd by any I prin 
Author, or Writer on Husbandry or 1 
Planting, Cc. prett 


To conclude this Preface, the laſt N nd 
Head of this Eſſay, is on the Origi- dt i. 
nal and Culture of the Guernſey, or 


as I take it, rather Guernſea, or Japan mucl 
Lilie, 
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Lilie, and the Indian Tuberoſe, which 
E have not 2s yet been regularly and 
| fully treated of in any Work that is 
extant, except it be in the tine Ac- 
count given of the firit, by the inge- 
nious Dr. Douglaſs, an honourary 
Member of the Royal Society; an 
Abſtractk of all the material Parts 
of which is the Subject of this laſt 
Head, and which, when well con- 
ſdered, contains all that is needful 
to be known or practiſed. in the 
Blowing of that beautiful Flower, 
the Doctor's Account being too large 
to be handed about, and indeed 1o 
ſarce (a very few of them being 
printed) as not to be had at all. 

The Account of the Tuberoſe is 
pretty well done, both by Mr. Evelyn, 
and Mr. Miller; but the Account 
of it in the Concluſion of this 
Elly will be found to be fuller and 
much more to the Purpoſe than any 

other. 
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other. And thus much by Way d 
Preface to this Monthly Muſcellay 
of Husbandry, Planting, and Gy 


dening. 1 


ene 


Of the Original and Excellency of 
Husbandry and Planting ; and of 


the Laws which encourage and pro- 
te them. 


HAT the Original of Agricul- 
ture and Planting, was not (as 
ſome * imagine) owing to any 
accidental Cauſe, ſuch as the Delving of 
a Hog (as pruning was ſaid to be by 
the Brouzing of an Aſs) may be gather- 
ed from the Bible itſelf ; where it will 
| be found, that the Tilling of Ground, and 
the Planting of Trees was of Divine In- 
ſtitution, and not owing (like the Ori- 
zinal of Pruning before-mentioned) to 
the fortuitous Croppings of a Brute Beaſt, 
For if we believe that there was that 
Terreſtrial Paradiſe mentioned in + Holy 


See the Horſe-Houghing Husbanary, p. 105. 
] See Geneſis 1 8. ik ones: 


B Writ ; 
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Writ ; and that it was a Place ſet z. 
part by Omnipotence itſeif, for the Culi. 


vation of the Fruits of the Earth, be. 
ſore Men began to encreaſe and multiply 
their Species, it will then follow, that! 
was planted and preſerved by no less: 
Hand, than the Great Author of Thing 
himfelf ; and that ſuch hath been the 
general Senſe of Mankind, wherever tho 
Books of Mcſes have been read, is en. 
dent from theWritings of the moſt learne? 
Ihcclogiſts; and that Adam was 7» lice! 
there by that Divine Power alſo, for de 
Cultixation and Enjoyment of it, are Poli: 
ons that none but lufidels and Athieſts tike 
upon them to deny; and then 'tis reaſonabk 
to conclude that the uſe of the Spade 
(if not of the Plough too) were appoint: 
ed at the ſame Time; and that the 
Practice of Agriculture and Planting 1s 
nearly cozval with the World itſelf. 
If we look into prophane Hiſtory, in- 
deed, the Rite of Husbandry and Planting 
will be found to be quite different; ſince 
Homer, who wrote near two hundred 
Years before the Building of Rome, at- 
tributes the firſt Uſe of the Spade to 
Laertes, the Son of Archeſius, and Father 
of Ulyſſes, who (as the Icarned Delachanp 
in his Annotations on Plixy will have it) 


was ſurpriz d by his Son in the very Att 


01 


1 
of Digging about the Roots of his 
# Trees, 

| King Avgaus who was ſo remarkable 
ſor the Largeneſs and Extent of his 
Stables, Sc. was the firſt, who from o- 
ther Traditions is ſuppoſed to have brought 
| Husbandry and Planting into“ reece 
but that Fercules made it common in 
Italy; and that he attributed Immortalt- , 
ty to Saturn, the firſt Inventor of it, 
(who was on this Account named Ster- 
cutius.) The Hiſtories of thoſe Times 
(whether fabulous or not, I ſhall not take 
upon me to determine) do ſufficiently e- 
vince; and this Name of Stercutins was 
given him, becauſe he found out the Ne- 
ceſſity and Uſes of Manuring and Dung- 
ing the Ground; and it is very well 
known to thoſe who are in the leaſt ac- 
quainted with the Mythology of the Hea- 
then Gods, that Saturn was the Father 
of Ceres; and therefore ſhe could not be 
the firſt reputed (though fictitious) In- 
ventrix of Husbandry and Planting, as the 
Author of Horſe- Houg hinz Husbandiy be- 


* fam apud Homerum, rogius Senex agrum, 
ita ſuis Manibus Ietificans reperitur ; Augeas 
Rex in Grecia excogitaſſe traiitur: di vulgaſſe vero 
Hercules in Italia, qus Regi ſuo Stercutio Fau- 
ni filit ob hoc inventum immortalitate tribuit 
Plin. Nat, Hiſt, Lib. xvii. Cap. 9. | 


fore 
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fore mentioned will, by the Way, har: 
it 


the Share they had in the Inventing an 
Finding out Arts and Sciences, it is a Point 
much eaſter to be denied or affirmed, tha 
proved to be either true or falſe ; bu 
that there were ſuch Perſons as Saturn and 
others in the firſt Ages of the World, why 
were very eminent in their reſpecthe 
Profeſſions, ſome in one, and ſome in an. 
other, there are few or no Authors that 
have ever yet wrote, which do not af. 
ſent to it; for which Reaſon the Heathens, 
when they ſaw or heard of any ſuch ex- 
traordinary Perſons, from whom they wer: 
likely, or did receive ſuch confiderabl: 
Benefits, (not knowing better) they im. 
mediately dubb'd them with the Honour 
of Godhead; and in a particular Manner 
the God of that Art in which they were 
thus eminent. And this may ſerve as 4 
rational Enquiry into that Poſition of 
the voluble Author of Horſe- Hong hing 
Husbandry, who hath taken more Pains to 
find out the Inventors of Agriculture, 
than ſo ſinall a Treatiſe ſeemed to require, 
and hath hit upon an odd one at laſt; 
for had he read Virgil with that Atten- 
tion that was neceſſary, (and for which 
he is undoubtedly very well n 


Now in reſpect to thoſe Deities, aul 


pony, e ol os 
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; he would there have found, that the O- 
® riginal of Agriculture was aſcrib d to Ju- 
© piter alſo : 


Pater ipſe Colendi 
Haud facilem eſſe Viam voluit, primuſqz 


Morit agros curis, Amens Mort alia 
Geo. i. V. 121. 


But of this enough — 

Varro, who is quoted by Voſſius and 
other learned Men, as one of the greateſt 
Etymologiſts among the Ancients, will 
(the chief Part of the 

compound Words Agricola and Apricul- 

tura, to have its Original from Agendo, ) 
a a Place where they uſed to till their 
Land, and wherein ſeveral Works were 
performed for the ſake of a Crop, as Do- 
natus ſuppoſeth, (quod in eo multa ſunt 
agenda) becauſe therein were many T hings 
tranſacted (not by Hogs, as it may reaſon- 
ably be ſuppoled,) but by Men, becauſe 
Hogs would make poor Work in a Field; 
and beſides, for their Naſtineſs, as well 


have Ager 


* Varronem audimus, Ager nomen habet ab 
agendo, nempe in quo Terram agebant, & ubi a- 
gebant Fructis cauſa, aut (ut 
qu in eo multa ſunt 
Sce Voſſu Erymolog. p. 14. 


onatus ſcribit) 
agenda, id Græci dicunt 
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as that they were held in Abominatios, 
and forbid to be offered up in Sacrifice, 
or even to be eat at the private Ty 
bles of the Heathens, and fo could 
not be looked upon a: the Authors an! 
Inventors of any Publick Good ; but fron 
the manual Operations of the "Labourer 
Hind, Oc it was, that the Greeks call, 
the Field A; gls, Her, which added to col 
and cultura, form'd the agreeable compound 
Agricola and Agricultura, a Tuller, and the 
Tilling of the Ground. 

The ſame learned Author, in his Intro. 
duction to his third Book of that excellent 
Treatiſe, * de re Ruſtica, which begins 
with the Villa of Quintus Pinnus, pleat 
with great Earneſtneſs for the placing the 
Arts of Agriculture and Planting, before 
that of any other Art or Science (parti- 
cularly Building) by averring that a run 
Life (and conſequently all rural Employs) 
were much older than any other, there 
having been Ages before him, in which 
Men paſt away all their Time in Count!y 
Affairs, and in Tilling the Ground, even 
long before there were any Cities for 
them them to dwell in : Upon which 
he obſerves, that the Bontian T hebes ws 


firſt founded and built by King Ogge,, 


* Scc Varro de re Ruſt. Lib. iii. Cap. 1. 
ſan 
(99 
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(as Rome, which was the moſt ancient 
Cy in the Roman Territories was ſaid 


o be built by Romulus) which Building, 
though ſuppoſed to be 2100 Years before 


the Time that 7 arro wrote, yet when 
compar'd with the Time when Husband- 
ry tirſt began, there will be found a great 
many Years Difterence, Men then (like 
many of the Eaſtern Nations now) liv- 
ing in Caves and Tents, which had not 
ſo much as a Portal to them ; from 
whence 1t 1s plain that, a Rural Lite 
(and conſequently Tillage) muſt have had 
its Riſe long before a City one, and no 
wonder, faith he, that it was ſo, when 
© Divine Nature itſelf created Fields, but 
Cities were built by human Arts.” And 
he adds to this Effect; © That the Know- 
+ ledge of Agriculture, by which Men 
© were taught to till the Ground, (not 
* ſtaying till they ſhould by one Acci- 
dent or other fee how to do it) was 
in being long before any other Arts 
* were, and was (as well may be added) 
the Direction of Providence, or the Ef- 
ſect of Neceſſity and Invention, and not 
of Accident, as our oft- quoted voluble 
Author will have it. 
Neither was the Culture of the Field 
* (ſays Varro) more ancient than be- 
* nchclal to Mankind; and that there- 
*© Ore 
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« fore it was not without good Reaſo 
„that the Governors of Rome force! 
« many of their Citizens out of the C. 
« ty into the Fields, that by their hr. 
% duſtry and Labour they might be 
nouriſhed in Times of Peace, and de. 
c fended and protected in Times of Wir, 
« nor was it any Wonder, that tho{: 
« pious Heathens (for want of knowing 
« better, as the Greeks did before then) 
* ſhould ftyle the Earth by the two di. 
ferent Names of Matrem and“ Cerm 
% (not as if (ſhe was the Goddeſs 0 
Ploughs and Plonghing, as ſome hm: 
imagined) but from the Benefits the 
received from the Earth by the Fruis 


Ld 
A 


„That the Hiſtory of Ceres (though in grez 
Probability fabulous) may be ſet in its true Light 

beg Leave to ſet down the Words of Farr 
at full Length, 


Neque forum Culture agri, ſed etiam nelio, 
itaquè non fire cauſa, Terram eandem appeilabant 
matrem & Cerem, & qui eam colerent piam & v 
tilem ager? Vitam, colebant atque eos Solos Re. 
liquias efje, ex Stirpi Saturni Regis, &, 
Varro de rc Ruſt. Lib. xi. Cap. i. 


From whence it appears, that the Ancients 
wrote of Ceres in a Symbolical (not a real Way,) 
as ſhe repreſcnted the Earth; and to this Purpolc, 
were there Occaſion for it, great Numbers 0! 
Authors might be produced for the Horſe-o!g* 
er's lntormation. 


60 gather 


» 
* 
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4 gathered therefrom in Harveſt, of which 
„ Ceres was with them the Hieroglyphic 
7 © or Repreſentative. And they believed, 
& That thoſe, and thoſe only who wor- 
* « ſhipped Ceres, or, in other Words, tilled 
4 the Earth well, were the Offspring of 
* « Saturn, whoſe Daughter ſhe was, and 


* who (they ig norantly believed) was thefirſt 
& [nventrix of Corn and Tillage.” 

From this ſhort View of the Antiquity 
and Derivation of Agriculture, which 
hath been handed down to the preſent 
Age from the firſt ra's of Time, paſs 
we to its Excellency and Uſes, and to 
the Encouragements which have from 
Time to Time been given, to the Occu- 
piers and Profeſſors of it. It being the 
chief, if not the only Cuſtom among 
the Ancients to chooſe their Generals 
and chief Commanders (not out of pom- 
pous Courts) but from the Plough-Tail 
uſelf, as is evident from the well-known 
Hiſtories of Aricinatus, Cincinnatut, and 
many others that were promoted from 
the Plough to the higheſt Honours that 
were in the Roman Government, fince 
ſeveral of their Authors, and particular- 
ly * Pliny, and Columella in the Preface to 


*Ruſtice tribus Iaudatiſſime eorum, qui rura ha- 
berent, Urbane vero in quas transferrs Ignominii 
Jet deſidue probro. Plin. Lib. xviii. c. iii. 


his 
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( 10 ) 
his excellent Treatiſe de re Ruſtica, ſpe}, 
ing of the particular Diſtinctions and Hg 
nours that were given to Occupiers 9 
Land and Citizens, affirms that the h. 
mans allow'd a treble Share of Honour u 


thoſe who lived a rur2] Life, more thy Þ © 


to thoſe who lived a City one ; and thy 
it was looked upon as ignominious for ny 
one (at that Time of Day) zo traniy 
himſelf from thence, to live in the Ci); 
which would be a very proper Leſſon u 
ſome of theſe Ages, who ſo far from livin 
in the Country altogether, never cone 
there at all, but leave their Eſtates and 
Tennants to the Mercy of thoſe, who e. 
ry often do Juſtice to neither. 

The Honours which that noble 
State always paid to Agriculture, Ce. 
were viſible from the * Temples and Su. 
tues that were dedicated to Ceres, who 
they imagin'd, was the Inventrix and Be- 
nefactreſs of it; the firſt of which ws 
done at the Expence of Sp. Caſſus, one 
of the great Men of Rome; and the o- 


* Of this Temple, which was dedicated to Cee, 
and painted by the famous Painters Demophilus 
and Gorgoſus, as alſo of the two Statues made in 
Braſs by x1 Cafſins, and of the Marble one of 
Ceres, which a long Time ſtood in the Servillias 
Gardens, See Plin. Lib. iii. iv. v. vi. Cap. 4, 12, 
& 15, 


ther, 
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ther, which was made of Braſs, was erect- 
ed in honour of their fictitious Patroneſs, 
in the Gardens of King Servius; both 
* which might well be look'd upon as ſome 
ol the moſt Stupendous Monuments, and 


Monuments of the greateſt Regard, that 
thoſe Pious Heathens could ſhew, for the 
Benefits and Advantages they received from 
Husbandry and Husbandmen. Whereas 
this Claſs of laborious People, are at 
preſent look'd upon ( by many of the Beau 
Monde) as a mean Race of Men; and the 
Authors of Husbandry, as mean and infig- 
nificant Tools, the Employ it ſelf becoming 
none but Porters, and the like ; tho 'tis to 
the Riſe or Fall of this, their Felicity or 
Undoing depends. 

But to ſhew the Regard thoſe Virtuous 
Heathens had for Agriculture, Servius 
(as writes the ſame *Hiſtorian juſt now 
quoted ) was the firſt who ſtamped the 
Effiges of Sheep and Oxen on his Coin, 
and made it capital, for any one that ſhould 
cut and thievingly carry off, any Corn in 
the Night-time 3 commanding that who- 


| ever ſhould be convicted of Hurting or 


Spoiling any thing, which ſhould be 
dedicated to Ceres, ſhould be more ſe- 
verely puniſhed, than if he had been 


* Plin, Lib. xviii c. iii 


Guilty 
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Guilty of Homicide 3 and that they 
ſhould be chaſtiz d naked at the * Prætor: 
Pleaſure, and to have deſerved a double 
Mulct, or Puniſhment ; and this ( not like 
too many Laws now in being) was pune. 
tually put in Execution, by which Means 
that Glorious State, which was for man 
Ages, a Terror to the Reſt of the World, 
preſerv'd its true and Real Splendor, 


until ſuch time as they were debauchd, 


both in their Principles and Practice, 90 
that Degree, that they very eaſily fell 
Sacrifice to thoſe very Nations, they had 
before ſo much, and fo greatly deſpiſed. 
An Abſtract That the Practices of Hug 
of the Laws bandry and Planting have in 
for the En- all Ages, and in all Civiliad 
couragment Countries, met with great En- 
of Husband- 
ry inallAges couragement, and been pro- 
tected by the Municipal Laus 
of thoſe Governments ( wherever thoſe Arts 
were in Requeſt, ) is very Evident from 
the Hiſtories of thoſe times, in which they 


firſt appear'd. 


* The Office of Prztor among the Romars, is 
enerally looked upon to be the | Jha as the Lord 
hief Juſtice of the King's-Bench, or Common- 

Pleas, is with us in England ; but 1s extended to 

lower Offices, Pretor Urbanus being the Mayor 

of any City or Borough, Prætor Provincialis, the 

Sheriff, Cc. 


To 
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* To omit what might be produc'd of 
this Kind from Sacred and Theologi- 
cal Writ, Cyrus (as 1s found in * Teno- 
phon ) was one of the firſt that gave En- 
couragement to Improvements in Husban- 
and Planting, having with his own impe- 
rial Hands, ſo extraordinarily beautified 
many extenſive and vaſt Tracts of 
Land in the leſſer 4%, that he is recorded 
in that, and in all future Hiſtories ſince, as 
one of the moſt remarkably Virtuous and 
Induſtrious Princes that ever was, com- 
mitting the care of the Countries he had ſo 
inprov d, to the Lieutenants of the Provin- 
ces over which he had Rule; and his Speech 
to Lyſander is ſo very fine, that had it not 
been ſo often repeated by other Hiſtorians, 
it might well be produced here, as one of 
the moſt uſeful, moſt moving, and moſt re- 
fin d pieces of eloquence that wis ever yet 
publiſh'd ; and thoſe Officers abovemention- 
ed had a Power of rewarding the Induſt rious 
a; well as puniſbing the Lazy. And the ſame 
author relates that thoſe two Ancient 
Law-givers, Draco and Solon, made ſeveral 
Inſtitutions for that Purpoſe, ( as is found 
in that Excellent and pathetick Dialogue 
between 1/chomacus and Socrates ) the firſt 
perhaps that were ever publiſh'd on 


* See Xenophon's O Economiques, p. 48. c. 
Husbandry 
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Husbandry and Planting, and the making I; 
Husbandmen Induſtrious in their reſpe&z; | n 
Callings, he ( Iſchomacus | think it as 8 
having taken here and there a piece, out of te 
ſeveral Laws to make a perfect Syſtem; addiny t 
that to them likewiſe he had brought ſon: ſ 


Laws of the Kings of Per/{a, for the Preſern. I p 
tion and Encourageinent of Husbandry an} Þ b 
Planting, telling his Companions, by way « | © C 
Complaint, that the Laws of Draco and Siln Þ 4 
were too mild, and fo fell infinitely ſhor il 
of that Perfection, which was neceſſaryin t 
all well conſtituted Governments ; fince to 


they did no more ( notwithſtanding the Ne 
particular Edicts of Cyrus to his Lieute- G 


nants for that Purpoſe ) than Puniſh theſe B 
who did amiſs ; whereas the Laws which 1 
he had borrowed of the Perſians, gave great 1 
Encouragement to the Induſtrious, and u te 
thoſe that did well. by 

That ſome of the firſt Laws { 
Of the moſt that were ever made, were t 
antientLaws 0 


that were Concerning Trees, and that 
made for the thoſe firſt Laws themſelves Y 
8 were wrote upon them, is eri 
of Trecs &- dent from the firſt Eſſays, which a 

; are found in Holy Writ itſell, WW 
and that the next which were made, were a 
antient asMoſes, may be found at large in the 
Sacred Volumes; which, tho' they un * 0 

te 
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© lated to (“) Fruit Trees, (and in an Ene- 
T my's Country,) yet, (except in Caſes of 
great Neceſlity) they were not permitted 
to be cut down : And in the next Ages after 


that, the Laws for the Planting and Pre- 
ſervation of Trees, were ſo exact, that Solon 
preſcrib'd the very diſtance which was to 


be obſerved between Tree and Tree, and, if 
(*) Serrius is to be believed, the cutting 
doun of other People's Trees was no leſs 


than capital; and it was by thoſe Inſtitu- 
tions provided, that no body ſhould preſume 
to plaint the ſmalleſt Tree that was, at 
nearer than five foot Diſtance from the 
Confines of his Neighbour's Ground ; 
Boughs and that, if after all this any, of the 
hung over farther, they were to be ſtrip'd 
up fifteen Foot high. And tho: by the In- 
terdium de Glande Legenda, which relates 
to thoſe Acrons, or any other Maſt which 
fell into his Neighbour's Ground, (by which 
the Prztors among the Romans allow'd the 
Owners to gather them upevery third Day.) 
Yet was his Neighbour to have a ſhare of 
the Maſt, which thus fell into his Ground; 
and from ** Pliny and his Commentatiors, 


ve are inform'd, that the Word Glandem, is 


; —— cap. __— is, & 20. 
ce Evelyn of Foreſt Trees, or Ulpia de Arb. 
Cetend. 1. 4 cx 

Hlin. Nat, Hiſt, Lib. xvi. Cap. 5. 


not 
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not confin'd to the Oak only, but alſo tg 
all other Sorts of Trees whatſoever, Mor. 
over, the Prætors ordained, that no Sor 
of Tree ſhould be planted too near their 
Aqueducts for fear the Roots of them, whe 
in a growing State, ſhould get in between 
the Stones, and ſo diſplace them; nor ſhoul 
the ſides or Margin of any Navigable R. 
ver be ſet with any Trees, becauſe of th: 
Impediment and Hindrance it was, to N. 
vigation ; and beſides, that the Corruption 
of the Water, by the falling of the Leaves 
was a great Nuſance, (to which may be 
added the Danger there 1s in all high 
Winds, by the ſhaking of the Trees, on 
all high Banks,) in ſuch a Manner the 
Water may run off, and be Jeſt ; not 
yet within ſuch a Diſtapee of all High: 
ways, leaſt the Traveller ſhould be too 
much incumber'd in his Journey ing, (which 
is alſo prohibited, tho not well put in 
Practice by our Engliſh Laws) and Barths 
lomeus, on the aforeſaid Ulpranus, (a famous 
Lawyer in the Reign of Adrian) direts 
the felling of all thoſe Trees, which ob⸗ 
ſtructed or endanger'd the Foundations cl 
Houles. 

But to return again to Agriculture, or 
the Tillage of Fields for Corn, it is plan 
thit the Laws of the Romans were more 


particular ly adapted thereto, and to the 
enclolin 
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Encloſing of waſte Lands, and dividing 
them out amongſt their Soldiers, than a- 
ny other Form of Government which 1s 
extant was, The Lands of that once 
Glorious People, being by particular Edicts 
of the *Senate ſhared out, and divided into 
Lots among their Soldiers, to ev'ry one 
according to his Merit; and though the 
Scantineſs of their Einpire at its firſt E- 
rect ion, was ſuch, as that their Allowances 
could be but ſmall, in Compariſon to the 
Eſtates poſſeſt by ſeveral Noblemen and 
Gentlemen in theſe Days, yet as they 
continued conquering, they had Leave 
for the Eucloſing of more, given them 
by Law, notwithſtanding what ſome Mo- 
dern Writers pretend to argue againſt the 
Validity and Juſtice of Encloſure. 

The chief, if not the only Inſtitutes, 
that were made in Favour of Tillage by 
the Romans, were heretofore preſcribed in 
thoſe two Excellent Syſtems of Laws, 


Some of the Diviſioes of Lands, which were 
made amongſt theRoman Soldiers, was, if Columel- 
12 is a true Hiſtorian, ſoon after the Expulfion of 
Pyrrhus out of Traly. His Words are, Alter 
Pyrrho fnibus Ttalie pulſo, domitur alter Sabi- 
us accepta, que viritim dividibantur, Captivis 
Agri, ** Jugera, non minns Induſtria, quam 
fortiter Armis queſierar. Columel. de R. Ruſt, 
Lib. i. Cap. 1. 
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called the * Agrarian, or thoſe which hz 
Regard to the Field, and the other th 
Diſpoſal of Corn: By the firſt it wx 
that the Boundaries or Diviſions of ther 
Fields, between Party and Party, wer 
regulated, and the particular Right which 
every Senator, and Soldier, or Citizen ha 
to the Poſſeſſions that were allotted then, 
and how much Land every one of then 
was allow'd to till; and by thoſe which 
related to Corn, the Quantity which ſhoull 
be diſtributed every Month among the Poor, 

The 1 Stolonian Law was one of the 
firſt we read of, which being made by C. Li. 
cinius, Tribune of the People, who, as Var 
and others relate, was firnam'd Szolo, from 
the Care and Pains he took in Keeping 
his Ground free from Buſhes, Briars, and 
other Things which infeſted it, took that 
Name. 

By this Licinian or Stolonian Law (as it wis 
called in Honour to the firſt Promulger of it) 
it was enacted, that no Perſon ſhould pol- 
ſeſs above, || tive hundred Acres of Land; 
or keep more than a hundred Head of 
great, or five hundred Head of finall 
Cattle. But lo! the ſad Reverſe of Things, 


* Concerning the Agrarian Law, ſee Pliny, lid. 
vii cap. 3. cap. 30. & lib. viii, cap. 15, 
Varro ae re Ruſt. lib. 1. cap. 2. 
I Sec Liv. lib. it. and Faler, Max. lib. v. cap 0 
an 
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and to what Lengths Covetouſneſs and 


Ambition will carry its Votaries, the ſame 
Hiſtorian hath recorded (an excellent Ad- 


* monition and Example to all covetous Law- 
$ givers) that he (Licinius) forgot himfelf, and 


by an unwarrantable Ambition broke thro, 


and was condemned by that very Law, 
himſelf had been the * Promulgator of, to 
ſo fatal a Cataſtrophe does Ambition re- 
duce its unhappy Followers; that this 
very Perſon who had long withſtood the 
greateſt Efforts of all his open and avow'd 
Enemies, was now overthrown by one Do- 
meſtick Inward Vice of his own (that of 
Avarice,) This, we ſay, ought to be 
taken as a fair Warning to all aſpiring Men, 
not to depend too much upon themſelves, 
and to learn that good Leſſon of being 
content with thoſe good Things that Pro- 
vidence has allotted, be they tew, mode- 
rate, or many, 

But beſides the Liciman Law before- 
mentioned, there was alſo the Lex Flami- 
maj} which related to the dividing the 
Picinum, a Part of Gallia, among the Ro- 


* Suaque Lege C. Licinius damnatus eſt, quod Au- 
i modum quem in Magiſtratu Rogatione Tribunitia 
1mmoaica poſſidendi Libidine tranſcendi ſſet. Vid. 
Columel. de re 1 * 

f Vid. Ziv. lib. vi. as alſo Cyprian Agellinus. 
Phn. Plutarch. &c. 
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man Soldiers ; but what more properly . 


related to the Agrarian Laws, was, (+ 


mong others) that which was called Ly | 


Semprona Prima, which confirm'd the L 


cinian Law, commanding, that whoever 


held more than that Law allow'd, on 
immediately reſign it to the Common, to kr 
divided among the poorer Citizens ; conſti 
tuting three Officers to take Care of the 
Buſineſs : But this Law which was mad: 
by TI. Sempromus Graculus, Tribune of 
the People, Ann. 620 (being levelled d. 
realy againſt the Intereſt of the richer 
Men of the City, who had by Degree 
contrivd to engroſs almoſt all the Lands 
to themſelves, after great Heats and Tu- 
mulis) at laſt coſt the Author his Life, 
Notwithſtanding which, before thoſe Great 
Men had compaſſed their Point, the ſame 
Sempronius, (at leaſt another of a Name 
much like his) upon the Death of King 
Attalus,, (who made the Roman State his 
Heir) ordained, That all the Ready Mo. 
ney which ſhould be found in that Kings 
Treaſures, ſhould be beſtow'd on the 
poorer Citizens, to ſupply them with in- 
ſtruments, and other Conveniencies for A- 
griculture ; and that the King's Lands 


* See Xenophon's OEcanomiques, p. 48. Oc. 
+ Gic, Plutarch, Ec. | 
ſhould 
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| ſhould be farmed at an Annual Rent by 
© the Cenſors, which Rent ſhould be divided 


among the People. 


Another Law among the Romans, which 


related 20 Agriculture, was made by Sp. 
* Thorius, another Tribune of the Commons, 
* ordaining, That no Perſon ſhould pay 
any Rent to the People, of the Lands 
* which he poſſeſt, without an Order from 


the Senate; with other Matters which 
regulated the Affair of Grazing and Paſ- 
ture : Two Fragments of which Laws, 
being of great Length, were long ſince 
(as writes an Author of good Account) 
copied from two old Brazen Statues by 
Sigonins : But theſe are not common. 
The Law, called the Servilia Lex, was 
made by Servilius Rn{lus, another Tribune 
of the Commons, Ann. 690. in the Con- 
ſulſhip of Cicero and Anthony, contain- 
ing many Particulars, about the ſel- 
ling of ſeveral Houſes and Fields, e*c. 
that belong'd to the Publick, for Pur- 
chaſing Land in other Parts of Itah, o- 
ver which ten Men were to be Super- 
viſors- 3ut this Law, ſeveral Parts of 
which are repeated, and oppoſed by *Ci- 


cero 


* This ſeems to be the Law that Pliny harangues 
Cicero ſo much upon, lib. vii. 30. 
Ss 
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cero in ſeveral Orations againſt it wx 
never brought to Perfection. 

To omit the Lex Cornelia and Flaria, 
which chiefly related to the Diviſion of 
the Lands conquered by the Romans in 
Tuſcany, about Volaterrie and Feſtula, Gr. 
which were divided among their Soldiers 
firſt by Sylla, than Pompey, Julius Caſar, 
Conſul with Bibullus, Ann. 69. ordained, 
that all the Lands in Campama (which 
uſed to be farmed formerly at a ſet Rent 
by the State) ſhould be divided amongt 
the Commons; as alſo, that all the Men: 
bers of the Senate ſhould {wear to confirn 
this Law, and to defend it againſt al 
Oppoſers; and this Law was by Cicer: 
called * Lex Campama. 

The laſt of the, Laws made by tho: 
worthy Romans, during their being a fre: 
People, and before they became obedient 
to Empire, was, the Law de Lintibus, 
which is mentioned by Saluſt, and wa 
made by Manilius, Tribune of the Peopk, 
in the Time of the Jugurthan War, or. 


Sed quo in Tulli piaculo taceam ? quove maxin! 
inſigni prericam ? quo potius quam univerſi p. 
pul illius Gentis ampliſſimo teſtimonio, & tits 
vita tua conſulatus tantum operibus electii? Te 
dicente Legem Agrariam, hoc eſt alimento ab: 
caverunt Tribus, &c. Vellus Paterculus, Jil. U. 


Cicero, lib. ii. De Tegibus. 5 
daining, 
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# gaining, That in the Bounds of the Lands 
there ſhould be five Foot of Ground, 
* which no Perſon ſhould convert to his 
private Uſe z and that Commiſſioners ſhould 
be appointed to regulate this Affair: But 
on what Account this Law was made, ex- 
cept for a Way for Foot or Horſemen to 


paſs over the Heads of their Fields doth 
not appear. However it was (in Honour 
of Manilius who made it) called Lex Ma- 
nilia; and as it was an Act de Limittibus, 
the Author took the Sirname of Limittanus 
upon him, as faith * Saluſt. 

The Laws among the Ro- Of the Laws 
mans, relating to Corn after it —_ Si: 
was brought out of the Field, the Romans. 
were no leſs remarkable for 
their Wiſdom and Goodneſs, than thoſe 
reliting to the Diviſion, and OEconomical 
Diſpoſition of their Lands. 

By the Sempronia Lex (the Author 
whereof was not, as Rufinus would 
have it, I. but C. Sempronius,) it was 


| ordained, that a certain Quantity of Corn 


ſhould be diſtributed every Month among 
the Commons, ſo much to each Man, for 
which he was only to pay the ſmall Con- 
ſideration of a Semſſts, and a Triens, which 
was but about a Half or a Third Part of 


*Saluſt in Bello Fugurth. p. 65. of Martaire's Edit. 
the 
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the real Value of it; and by the Lar, 
which was called the Terentia Caſſia, a 


was made when M. Terentins Varro Lucy. 


lus, and C. Caſſius were Conſuls, Ann. 6, | 


it was alſo ordained that the ſame h 


Price ſhould be given for all Corn bougk F 
up in the Provinces, to hinder the EA. 


tions of the Queſtors, who were the ber 
ſons appointed to gather the Duties an. 
ſing from Corn, which Money was to |: 
brought into the Publick Treaſury, 

The next Law concerning Corn, that a- 
fers, was called the *Lex Clodia, or Clodiar 
Law, (being made bp P. Clodius, another 
another Tribune of the People,) which 
enacted and ordained, that thoſe Qun- 
tities of Corn, which were formerly (old 
to the poor People at fix Aſſes and 1 
Triens the Buſhel, ſhould be diſtribute 
among them Gratis. 

Hiero, the Tyrant of Sicily, was the lal 
that is found in the Roman Commonwealth, 
that enacted any Law relating to Corn; 01 
which Account that Law in Honour of this 
its Founder was called + Hierenia Lex, whih 
regulated the Affair between the Farmer 


* Cicero pro Sextio in Pia, For this and othe: 


Laws made by Clodius, who made a new Sort 0: 
Coin, called Yiforitns, on which he ſtamped ths 
Image of Victory, fee Þ//1y, lib. xxx1ll. cap. 3- 

* Cicero in Fen, 4. 


and 
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and * Decumani, andord aining the Quantity 


of Corn that ſhould be taxed, the Price, 


and the Time when the Money ariſing 
thereby ſhould be received; which Law, 
© for the Juſtice of it, the Romans continued 
in Force long after they had poileſt them- 
# {elves of that Iſland. 
; Thus far of the Laws relating to the 
* Diviſion of the Land among the Roman 
| People, and for the Regulation and Deli- 
very of Corn to the Poor out of the Pub- 
lick Stocks; Examples well worth the 
Copying 1n all civiliz'd States, and if done 
with Diſcretion, would inevitably put an 
End to Stealing, Beggars, c. But *tis 
much to be feared, that the procuring of 
ſuch Laws in a Country where they are 
ſo badly put in Force, as they are in 
many Paris of Britain, would not have 
the defired Effect: And here it may 
not be improper to ſtand {till a while, 
and fee how, and in what Manner 
that State, which was the Wonder f 
the World in thoſe Times, could per , 
ſuch wonderful Acts ot Charity a 4 Be- 
*The Decumani, amongſt the Rc 


the Tenth or Tythe-Gatherers ; ſac' 
pointed in England, and other Coun- 


mans; were 
a as arc ap- 
xics : But whc- 


ther thoſe Tenths were applied te N 

p Aln- 
tenance of their Prieſts, or paid 
Tracſury, 15 not certain. * 
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nev olence towards their Fellow Creature, 
and, at the ſame Time, carry their Am 
all over the World, which was certain} 
owing to their regular, frugal, and jy. 
ſimonious Way of Living ; of which þ 
- pleaſed to accept the following ſhort Sete 
which is deduced from their Origin! 
Laws. 

By the OrchianLaw, (which is to be four! Þ 
in Macrobius,) the Number of Gueſts, wic 
were to fit down at any Feaſt were pr. 
ſcrib'd; and by the Fauman, it was c. 
dain'd that no Perſon, (even the pre 
among them,) ſhould ſpend more in a Dy 
than a * Centaſſis, or a hundred Aſſes ; d 
ten other Days in every Month, thiry 
Aﬀes ; and at other Times ten; the Didur 
Law which was made about eighteen 
_ after the former, ordain'd that the 

aws which tended to the Regulation 
Expences, ſhould reach all the Italians, 2 


* A Centaſſis was the greateſt Braſs Coin among 
the Romans, in Value one hundred 45 or ten 
of their Denarii, much about Six-Shillings and 
Three-Pence Engliſi Money. An As, quaſi As, 
or Braſs, was by a Law of Papyrius, reduced to 
Half an Ounce, and fo continued; and contains the 
tenth Part of a Denarii, or Penny, and in Value 
of our Money about Half a Farthing ; their Den 
Tias, or Denos Ana, or Verm Aſes, was worth a. 
bout Light- Pence Engliſh Monev, Cc. 
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4 rell as the Inhabitants of Rome; and that 


not only the Maſters of ſuch extravagant 
Treats. but the Gueſts likewiſe, ſhould incur 
a ſevere Penalty for their * Offence. By the 
Licinian Law, which agreeth in moſt Par- 
ticulars with the Faunian, it was preſcrib- 
Fed, that on the Kalends, Nones, and Nun- 


© dins, thirty Aſſes ſhould be the moſt 
which ſhould be ſpent at the greateſt Ta- 
dles; and that ordinary Days, which were 


not particulary excepted, there ſhould be 
{ſpent only three Pounds of Caro Ovina, 
* dry or freſh Fleſh, and one Pound of Salt 


Meat to a Small Family; but every body 


* might Eat as much of the Fruits of the 
Earth as they pleas'd. The Clomelian Law 
(as Agellius, writes) was enacted, not ſo much 
for the retrenching extravagant Treats, as 


for lowering the Price of Proviſions. The 


Inilian Law, which was made Anno 675 re- 
ſpected the ſeveral Sorts of Meat in uſe at 
that Time, and ſtated the juſt Quantities al- 
lowable of every Kind, In the Antian Law 
there was ſeveral Eſſays towards the Sup- 
preſſion of Luxury, the Particulars where- 
of are obliterated and loſt, but Macrobius 
tells a remarkable Story of Antius Reſtio, 
who was the Author of it, and who find- 


For this, ſee Agellius, lib. ii. cap, 24, 


ing 
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( 28 
ing that Law of his to be of little Force 


(by Reaſon of thoſe Extravagances that at 
that time were creeping into that once noble 


ſtate, and which afterwards undid it) ne- 


ver Supped abroad after the Publication 
of it, for fear he ſhould be 2 Witneſs of 
the Contempt of his own Injunctions, with- 
out being in a Condition to puniſh it, 
Much more might be collected from the 
Hiſtorians of thoſe times, concerning the 
Noble Edits which were made by thoſe 
virtuous Heathens, in rhe Regulation of 
their Expences; but it is much fear'd that 
what hath been already ſet down may nx 
turally give too much Offence in a Coun- 


try where thoſe Expenſive Feaſts are too 


Common; nor would thus much have been 
ſaid, was it not owing to this and other 
Affairs that the induſtrous Poor are ſent 2 
begging, and ſometimes ſtarving, whilſt 
many of their Superiours, wallow in Super- 
fluities and Abundance. But of this enough, 
And, to conclude, what 1s more to be 
ſaid concerning the Inſtitution and Cuſtoms 
of thoſe Noble Worthies, in their Encou- 
raging and Promoting of Husbandry, and 
all other parts of Induſtry, tho? there are few 
or no Laws more to be found than what 
have been ſet down in this ſhortAccount, yet 
they always ſhew'd (as already inftanc'd)a 
very greatRegard for the Frugal and Induſtri- 
ous, 
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ous, by the Manumiſſion or Enfranchiſe- 
ment of all Strangers, who they obſerv'd 


were endued with the valuable Virtues 


| of Parſimony aud Induſtry, and were ob- 


ſery'd to till their Lands well, of which 
the following Inſtance (with which this 
Account of the Roman Induſtry ſhall be clo- 
ſed) is an eminent one; which Inſtance 
iz as follows, C. Furius Creſctnus who 28 
Pliny writes) was deliver'd from his Eun- 
des, and manumicted, or made a Free- 
man, becaulc he had, in a little Spot, pro- 
duo d Fruits much larger and tiner than any 
of us Neighbours could in their larger De- 
meine, was at firſt had in great Honour a- 
mongſt the Romans. But behold the un- 
happy Event of Things! And ſee how much 
the Labours of the moſt Induſtrious may 
be miſrepreſented by the envious and de- 
traQting, 

To illuſtrate this the better, it muſt be 
noted, that Witchcraft was held in great 
Abomination by the religious Part of thoſe 
People; and whoever was ſuppos'd only to 
be of that Sect, were puniſh'd as ſeverely 
as if there had been a Popiſb Inquiſition there 
erected among them; and from that Pre- 
tence only it was that the Induſtrious Cre- 
ſcinus was by his Neighbours accusd of 
Poiſoning and bewitching their Fields; upon 
which he was cited by Sp. Albinus (then 

Conſul, 


(39) 
Conſul, or Judge of the People) to appearin 
Council at a certain Day by him appointed 
to Anſwer for his Crimes: But the pon 
Man fearing that through the Blindneſs or 
Hurry of thoſe who were to be his Judges 
or the unreaſonable Clamour of the People 
he ſhould be Condemn'd right or wrong, 
brought out all bis rural Inſtruments, bright 
and almoſt worn out by Uſe, (together with 
his homely but well look'd Daughter) into 
the Forum, crying out to the following Effe. 
„ Theſe, Theſe, O Romans, and Fellow 
Citizens, this homely Girl, theſe Juſty 
e and well fed Oxen, theſe Shares and 
* Spades, brightned and almoſt worn out 
* by Labour and Induſtry ; Theſe, Theſe, 
O venerable and Conſcript Fathers, are 
* the Spells which I have made uſe of, in 
e the Improvement of my own Field, and 
* not in the Deſtruction of my Neighbours, 
* of which I am now ſo unjuſtly accusd.” 
Upon which Pathetick Expoſition, and 
upon a view of his polliſh'd Utenſils, (faith 
= Hiſtorian,) he was unanimouſly acquit- 
ted. 

Nor were the Romans Regulators 
and Encouragers of Induſtry in Hu- 
bandry Matters, as in thoſe in Corn and 
Tillage, and ſince all the Civiliz'd Nati- 
ons of the World, (where Arts and Sciences 


have taken place,) whether they = to 
ave 
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the Poſſeſſion of them by Conqueſt or De- 
| ſcent, Agriculture hath been had in great 
* Regard: To prove which, Numbers of 
? Quotations might be produc'd from the 
| Hiſtories of the Chineſe, Perſians, and other 


Countries, were 1t not that this Part of this 
Eſay would be ſwell'd too bigg, even by an 
Abſtra& of them only. 

In Great-Britain, indeed there were not 
(as far as It at leaſt appears at preſent) many 
Laws made for the Encouragement of 
Agriculture, in the Times, when the Brit- 
tons themſelves were the Poſſeſſors of theſe 
INands, who (if Cæſar is to be believed, at 
the Time that he landed here,) fed chiefly, 
if not altogether on Milk and the Fleſh of 


Wild Beaſts ; but then, as ſoon as the Ro- 


mans had ſettled themſelves here, Agricul- 


ture began to take Place, and ſuch Laws 
$ were enacted, as were proper not only for 


the Improvement of Corn, but alſo for ſuch 


| 2 Tax upon it as was neceſſary for the De- 


fraying the Expences of the Roman Govern- 


ment; which Taxes remained amongſt 


them for many Years, if * Tacitus and 0- 
thers are to be believ'd. 

What was done after that for many 
Years, in relation to Agriculture, doth 


* Tcitu:'s Life of Azricola, by Mr. Gordon, 
Pag. 169. ut anten. 


nor. 
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not appear: But then, as to the bee. 
ſervation of Trees, there were, as“ Lambs, 
relates (and which we have from the much 
to be commended and Ingenious Evelyn) Sy, 
tutes made, wherein the Burning of 1 ro 
was ſeverely puniſh'd, it being among the 
Laws of Ina (one of the famous Heptrchin 
Kings) Fnacted, That if any one ſet firs 
* to a Felld Wood he ſhall be puniſh 
aud belides, pay three Pounds; and for 
* thoſe, who clandeſtinely cut Wood, (a 
« which the very Sound of the Ax ſhoull 
be a Suffieient Conviction) for every {mall 
Tree, he ſhall be mula thirty fillings, 
« and a Tree ſo Fell'd, under w!:ofe Shid: 
& dow thirty Hogs could lay, ſhall be 
* mul& three Pounds. 

In after Ages, indeed, there were excel. 
lent Laws made for the Vreſervation of 
Wood, moſt of which are ſtill in being; 
but how ſadly they are put in Execution, 
every Day's Experience aftords bur too vo- 
ful, and too bad Examples ; ſo that now 
ſhould any great Misfortune befal the Fleets 
of Britain, or ſhould another Conflagration 
of this great Metropolis happen, it would be 
a very difficult Poini ro know where to get 
Timber tor ths Rebuilding of it without g0- 
ing to Foreign Parts, 


* See Lambert De priſcis Auglorum Legibul. 
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It were much to be wiſh'd,there were more 
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Laus made not only for the Propogation of 


Timber in all the Forreſts which belong to 


(he Crown, but alſo in many waſte Com- 


| mons, and Hilly Ground belonging to Pri- 


vate Perſons; and the Defaults of it ſeve- 


rely puniſh'd ; and that the Laws now in 


being, ſhould be more effectually put in Ex- 
ecution. God knows there are Cutters down 
enough; but few that plant well, if at all; 
and whoever would be at the Pains to take 


* a View of the Deſolations that are made 


in his Majeſty's Forreſts, by the Prodiga- 


© lity of Surveyors and the Connivance of 
E Corrupt Verdurers, will ſoon ſee how juſt 
E theſe Complaints are. 


But to the Hiſtory of the Laws now in 


Being, for the Preſervation of Timber: It 


is certain that no Cattle ſhould be admitted 


into Woods, 'till they are grown quite out 
of Reach, the Statutes which connive at it 
(if there are any) in favour of Cuſtom and 


for the Satisfaction of a few clamorous and 
ride Commoners (being as an excellent Au- 


thor hath it) too Indulgent ; ** Since it is 


ic 


very evident, that leſs than a fourteen 
* or fifteen Years Encloſure is in mot 
* Places too ſoon, before Underwood is cut, 
* and our moſt material Trees would be 
* of intinite more Worth, were the Stan- 
dards {uft:red to grow to Timber, and 
F not 


* 
* 
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not ſo frequently cut at the next felling 
of the Wood, as the general Cuſtom 
in the 22d of Edw. IV. The Liber 
of Common arrived to but ſeven Year 
after the Felling a Forreſt or Purlieu ant 
but three Years before, without ſpeci 
Licenſe : But this, faith our worthy 
Auchor, was very narrow, and England 
ought to be looked on then, as an over 
grown Country. 

* Woods and Parks were afterwards to 
be four Years fenced, after Felling, ant 
yearling Colts and Calves might be put 
into the Woods after two; by the 13th 
of Eliz. that Liberty was lengthen to 
five Years, and no other Cattle till Six, 
it the Growth was under fourteen Years, 
or until eight, if exceeding that Ags, 
all the laſt Felling,” All which Su. 


tutes being, by an Act of Henry VI. 
but Temporal, that Parliament of Flas 
beth made perpetual, 


cc 


40 


« Then to prevent the deſtructive ta- 
ing and converting Wood into Paſture, 
no Wood of two Acres, and above two 


Furlongs from the Manſion Houſe, ſhould 
be indulged ; and the ſame Prohibition 
are good againſt Aſſarts made in Forreſts 
c. without Licenſe : The Penalties 
are indeed great ; but how ſeldoin i 


flicted, and what is now more eaſy, the 
Cour 
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6 Compounding for ſuch a Licenſe, with 


« rapacious Stewards of Courts, Oc. is 
« yery notorious to all Lovers of Improve- 


ments. 


« jn ſome Parts of Germany, where a 


& « ſingle Tree is obſerved to be extraordi- 
„ nary fertile, and a conſtant and plenti- 


« ſul Maſt Bearer, there are Laws to 


prevent the ſelling it, without ſpecial 


« Licenſe from the Government : And it 


vas well enacted here in England, that 
even the Owners of the Woods within 


« Chaces, ſhould not cut down Timber, 


without View of proper Officers ; and 
this Act, being an Affirmation of 
the Common Law, could not be violated 
without Preſcription.” Thus far, and 
much more, from our Elaborate Au- 
| thor (Mr. Evelyn,) whoſe very Words are 
# here ſet down, as more cogent than any 
Thing that could be offered by any Per- 
| ſon of leſs Conſequence and Character 


than he was. 


The Abſtract of the Inſtitutes for the 
Propagation, and Preſervation of Corn, 
Cattle, Timber, Oc. together with a Sum- 
mary of thoſe Laws amongſt the Ancients, 
which countenanc'd Frugality and Induſtry, 
being thus recited, I (hall refer the Re- 
mainder to another Opportunity. 
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There are yet remaining an Abſirad af 
ſeveral other Laws, which have within 
theſe two and three hundred Years bee 
made in England in Relation to Con, 
Cattle, G c. which, though little minded, 
ſhew how good they are. but thit mut 
be the Subje& of ſome other Paper. 
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AN 


ESSAY 


Concerning the 


| origin of PLANTS: 


AND 


| Of the Opinions of thoſe who have 


long held, that they firſt ſprung 
up, and are ever ſince often pro- 
duced, from ſome hiddenPrinciples 
or Atomes of Matter, rous'd up by 
Heat, Moiſture, or {ome acciden- 
tal Caule, and not altogether from 
real, corporeal Seed, as in the Cale 
of the Eriſſinum, or lrio, which 
(tho' an Exotic) grew plentifully 
in London, {oon after the dread- 
ful Fire, which happen'd, Aw”. 
Dom. 1 666, 


obſervatious on the different Opinions 
of thoſe who have treated of the Ori- 
ginal and Foundation of Plants. 


INTRODUCTION. 


© ANY and very different have been 
3 M the Opinions of Philoſophers, and 
Writers of Botany in all Ages, concern- 
ing t the Original or Formation of Plants; 
fſor though they have all agreed, that the 
Earth was the Nidus, Neft, or Boſom, in 
which this great Affair has been always 
tranſacted; yet ſome of them believed, that 
moſt, if not all the Plants, which appear 
| above Ground, were at firſt produced 
| ſpontaneouſly ; and that others in Proceſs 
of Time, would undoubtly ſpring ſo too; 
others, with more Piety, attribute the O- 
rigin and Riſe of all Plants, to the im- 
mediate Direction and Apointment of Pro- 
vidence; whilſt others endeavour to ac- 


count for them from Second Cauſes; or, 
in 


( 49) 


in other Words, from the Coincidence g 
thoſe ſeveral Powers, which Omnipotenc 
firſt created, and by which he (il Þ 
continues to guide and direct all Sublunar | 
Beings. The Examination of theſe thre: 
Points ſhall be taken in their Order. 

The firſt are thoſe who held the Spon- 
taneous, or, in other Words, Xquivo- 
cal Generation of Plants; there being ſome 
alſo among the ancients who held, That 
ail Brutes, yea, and Man himſelf, did at 
firſt grow of the Earth: Of which Opi- 
nion was Plato, and many other Philoſo- 
phers much older than him; but this hath 
always (even by the moſt Pious and Beſt 
among the Heathen Philoſophers, who be- 
liev'd there was a God, tho” they had no 
Ideas of Revelation,) been eſteemed a per- 
n:cious Doctrine, and to ſmell very ſtrong 
of the Lucretian Syſtem, who attribut- 
ed all Things to Chance, and the fortui- 
tous Concourſe of Atoms; and therefore, 
thoſe ancient Sages attributed the Original 
of Plants to the immediate Direction and 
Appointment of Providence (who holding 
tae Reins always in his Hands,) will to all 
ternity be breathing out that Fat, to 
which all Sublunary Things muſt neceſſarily 
pay their Obedience. 

Of the Number of thoſe are, Albertus 
Magnus, Thomas Aqu nas, Fernelins, 12 
others, 


0 
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others, who hold, That the Light of Hea- 
ven is the immediate Cauſe of the Origi- 
nal of all Things : Some of them aſcribe 
it to the Motion of Heaven; and others 


to occult Influences Now, though no 


one (at this Time of Day) can be ſo great 
an Infidel, or ſo ſtupidly blind as not to 
confeſs, that to the Government of Pro- 
vidence, and the Benignity of it, it 1s owing, 
that all Things here below are produced 
and guided, and that the Power that doth 
it is omnipotent; yet thoſe Gentlemen have 
endeavour'd to explain themſelves in ſuch 
dark and dubious Terms, that there is no 
Poſlibility of forming the leaſt Judgment 
concerning the Validity of their Reaſonings; 
therefore tis a much ſafer Way to have 
Recourſe to other Cauſes, with a Grati- 
tude and Submiſſion proper for inferior 
Beings, always endeavouring to keep in 
View that Wiſdom, Power, and Goodneſs, 
by which the World was firſt made, and 
is ſtil] preſerved. 

That all mixt Earths have a ſeminal 
Quality originally plac'd in them, by the 
wiſe Creator of all Things, will, I doubt 
not, after mature Conſideration, be allow'd 
by every Body; and that from this ſe- 
minal Quality, by the Co-operation of Heat, 
Moiſture, Air, Ge. is the Origin, Riſe, 
and Cauſe of the Formation of Plants, 

G | will, 
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will, tis hop'd, more plainly appear fron YG 


the following Arguments, St. Ambro; 
(Book. iv. of his Hexamer.) writes thy 
concerning this Matter: That firſt the 
« Word of God, whereby he created al 
© Creatures, is the Law of Nature, which 
* hath continued ever ſince in the Earth, 
“ giving a Rule to future Succeſſion,” 
And Manſilius Furinus (lib. iv. Theely, 
Platon.) writes thus: The Soul or Boſom 
* of the World, every where through Land 
« and Water, contains in it ſpiritual and 
* yivifical Seeds, and (by the Concurrence 
of other Cauſes, tis ſuppoſed he means) 
generates of (or more properly in) it- 
© ſelf, wherever corporeal Sceds are want. 
« ing.” And theſe ſpirituous Atomes, or 
Particles of Matter, are what may undoubt- 
edly be called the firſt Rudiments of Plants, 
which (as far as is viſible to human Sight) 
are not always produced from real-Seed, 
but from thoſe Rudiments, which, 40 K. 
terno, and originally, were placed there for 
that Purpoſe, the Sun, Air, Rain, &. by 


the Direction of the great Architect and 


Director of Things, cooperating there with; 
and that there are ſuch vivifcal Seeds and 
Particles of Matter lodged in the Earth, 
and which the Heathens could call by 

* Sce Sennertus in his thirteen Books of Natural 


Philoſophy, Book v. cap. 7, pag. 189. 
no 
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no other Name than the Soul, as is plain 
from many of them, eſpecially * Seneca, 
who affirms, that the Earth hath a vigo- 
rous Spirit which nouriſheth all Things. 

I ſhall not give myſelf or Reader any 
farther Trouble in this Account of the 
Generation of Plants, under the Terms 


by which many Writers, when they have 


been endeavouring to appear learned, have 
puzzled their Readers; and fo ſhall not 
make uſe of the hard and crabbed Terms, 
ſpontaneous and non-ſpontaneous, equivo- 
cal or univocal Generation, Terms which 
by Scholiaſts have been too much already 
made uſe of, rather to confound, than in- 
ſtru& Mankind in the Knowledge of Things, 
which the Divine Being hath not forbid, 
but poſitively directed them to enquire in- 
to; but ſhall ſtick cloſe to this plain 
Poſition, which is, That (by the Bleſſing 
* of God at the firſt Creation) all Earths 
* (fome more ſome leſs,) were endued 
** with Faculties of producing Plants, which 
* were peculiarly eſſential to thoſe Earths 
in which they were lodged; which 
* Plants thoſe Earths would, and do 
„ conſtantly produce, unleſs cut up by 
* Inſtruments, or ſmother'd by too great 
* a Quantity of corporeal Seed; and 
that thoſe Rudiments or Principles which 
* are thus lodged in the Earth are brought 


* Sce Seneca; 9 cap. 16. * 
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'* in Action (ſometimes more and ſome. 
times leſs) by the Concurrence or Coin. 
* cidence of the Sun, Air, Rain, Cr. 
& and that thoſe Earths produce different 
« Sorts of Plants in Proportion to the De. 
% ficience or Superabundance there hay. 
« pens to be of any of thele Coefficients, 
* even though the Kinds of Earths on 
« which thoſe Obſervations are made, have 
never before been expoſed to the Sun, 
« Air, &c. but dug out of the deepeſt Cel. 
„ lars and Caverns of the Earth, or, when a; 
yet, in other Words, there has been 
c neither Seed-Time, or Harveſt, from the 
“% Time that That Earth was dug out, 
« *tjll the Time they ſprung up.” 

The great and unreaſonable Cavils that 
are, by ſeveral pious and well-meaning Men, 
brought againſt that Paſſage of Virgil, in 
which he gives an Account of the ſpon- 
taneous Froduction of Plants, are very 
wel! known to all that are converſant in 
the Writings of the beſt Theologiſts, who 
argue, that ſuch an Aſſertion would intro- 
duce an equivocal or ſpontaneous Produc- 


* Principio arboribus varia eſt natura creandis. 
Namque aliæ, nullis hominum cogentibus, ipſe 
Sponte fua veniunt, campoſque & flumina late 
Curra tenent : ut molle Siler, lentæque geniſtæ, 
Populus, & glauca canentia fronde ſalicta. 
Virg. Geor. ui. 
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tion of Plants, which would be equal to 
Creation itſelf; and that Creation, being 


| the Work of Omnipotence, is not com- 


— 
3 ae W * 


municable to an Creature, (much leſs to 
dull Earth) and that it muſt be beyond 
the Power of natural Agents to produce, 
Things after that Manner; for Creation 
ſay they, ſeems to be not only the Pro- 


FE duction of a Thing out of Nothing, but 


' alſo out of indiſpoſed Matter, than which 


Nothing (according to the Opinion of theſe 
learned Sages) can be more abſurd. 

To this J anſwer, That ſpontaneous Pro- 
duction, as J underſtand it, is no other than 
the Reſurrection of thoſe vegetative Princi- 
ples, which have been fetter'd and chained 
down in the lower Beds, and Strata of the 
Earth, ever ſince the Formation of the 
World; and that, according to a learnedAu- 
thor, every Earth is endowed with a pecu- 
liar Faculty of producing Plants proper to 
it ſelf ; or that it hath a ſeminal Power 
communicated by the Bleſſing of Providence 
thereon, which is brought into Action by 
the Co-operation and Influence of the Sun, 
and Air, and, as ſome of the Ancients will 
have 1t, the Stars too. 

Certain it is, that the Earth is the only 
Matrix, or Womb, and Store-Hou'e of 
Nature, wherein the great Architect of the 
World, in the firſt Creation of Things, diſ- 

poſed 
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poſed fit Matter, for the Production of 
Plants ; how elſe were all Trees and Plant 
produced at firſt, before ever there was Seed. 
Time or Harveſt, or in other Words, befor: 
the Production of Seed it ſelf? Beſides which, 
It is well known there are ſome Plants which 
ſcarce ever produce any real viſible or co. 

poreal Tree, from which we can form any 
Ideas of their Growth, or how, or from 
what Principles they are raiſed. 

I ſhall not pretend to enter into a Detail 


of the Debates, that ſubſiſted for a long Tine ] 
amongſt the Philoſophers of old, whether eus 
Plants have of themſelves a vegetative Pu- l 
ciple, or living Soul, (or I would rathet WE and 
ſay, a living vegetative Principle) or whe- WWF 
ther they receive their Production, and Vi- Inf 
vificat ion, from the ſpirituous Influences of but 
the Sun, Air, and Rain only; thereby mak- WF ©" 
ing the Seed, Trunk, and Stems of a Tree, 
a perfect inanimate Being, void of all v- WWF 
getat ive Principles, and that, like the Earth | IN! 
from whence they ſpring, they are only a | UP 


kind of Caput Mortuum, until animated by 


the benign Rays of the Sun, &#c. 5 
Though the firſt I think the moſt prob- 2 
able, and even the moſt certain opinion; (ince P 


it is plain fromExperience, that there is ſome 
kind of Motion (though but flow) even in 
the greateſt Depth of Winter, and that upon 
the leaſt Expoſure of them to any natural 
Heat, that Life which before appeared * 
Il 
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ich and inactive, is ſoon diſcovered. And 
I the rather take notice of this, becauſe 
the fame way of Thinking, that the ſecond 
* Claſs of [Philoſophers fell into long ago, 
| may, or has been the Occaſion of ano- 
ther Notion, which is that the Earth 
itſelf has no Principle of Fecundity 1n it, 
and is of no other uſe to Plants, than to keep 


WE them upright and ſteady ; which has, from 


a * very learned Author, been animadvert- 
ed upon, in another Place. 
| To go on with the Account of ſpontane- 
| ous Production, from which this has been 
a kind of Deviation: That all the Seed 
| and Principles of the Earth are thus ani- 
E mated, is viſible not only from the natural 
Influence of the Sun on Plants, and Seeds, 
| but alſo in all artificial Heats, where Moiſ- 
ture is alſo brought in as an Agent, as in 
making Malt ʒ but is alſo ſeen more eſpecially 
in all ſmall Salletings, the Seed ſoon begin- 
ing to ſprout out, and explain themſelves 
upon Application of ſuch artificial Hear, 
firſt thruſting out Roots, by which it after- 
wards draws its Nouriſhment, and forms the 
Body of the Plant like to that from whence 
it came: which Formation of the Bodies of 
Plants, is no leſs wonderful, then the Gene- 
ration of Animals is, for ſo it attracts Mat- 


* Dr, Woodward 
(Cr 
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ter fit for every Part, Root, Flower, 2. 
Fruit, and gives to every Part their May, 


tude, Figure, Situation, Colour, and | 


like, in a certain Degree, or Proportion, i 


iy 
oy 


exceeding what the moſt curious Artiſt cf 


contrive. From what Source they (ri 
and in what Caſes theſe Seeds, or rt 
vegetative Principles, (for there are na 
Plants that are not raiſed from, nor hy: 
any Seed at all in them) are lodzel,; 
the next Enquiry. 

That the Generation of Plants, is in: 
great Meaſure (if not entirely) owing 1 
Seeds, or Principles which lie late 
hid and buried in the Earth, and that x 
cording to our Poſition, every Earth is ends 
ed with a Faculty of producing Plantspec 
Jiar to itſelf, having had a ſeminal Power com. 
municated at the firſt Creation of Things 
I think, very obvious to the leaſt Obſerver: lt 
cauſe, if Earth be digged out of the deepet 
Pit, or Well, and carried up to the Top of th: 
higheſt Mountain, it will produce Plants pt. 
per to the Country where they grow (thoug 
not dug out at the Time when Plants feet, 
And Joban. Baptiſt Porta, Lib. I. Cap. I. a 
Author of good Repute, writes, that when |: 
had gotten Earth out of the deepeſt Cellar 
cf certain Houſes of his Neighbourhool, 
that there might be no Suſpicion of advent! 
tious Seed coming toit, and had ſet it 


1 
lie 
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Wt he open Air on the Top of his Houſe, leſt 


the Winds ſhould bring ſome into it, from 


ſome diſtant Region; not many. Days after, 


out of the ſeveral Sorts of Earth, in ſo many 


different Baskets, ſeveral Kinds of Plants 
ſprung up, and ſuch as grew uſually in the 


Soil where he made the Experiment. And 


it isremarkable (ſays he) that clayiſh Ground 


a Tu A 
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did bring forth one Sort, the Puteolan Mold 


another, gravelly Earth another. And the 
ſame Author adds, That in the lfland of Crete, 
whetherſoever a Man ſhall carry the Earth, 


| unleſs ſomewhat elſe be ſown therein, it pre- 
ſently brings forth Cypreſs; and certain it is 


that in Places which are no very great Dif- 


= tance one from another, ſome Plants are na- 
* tural to one Field, and ſome to another, even 


ſo long, as till the peculiar Virtue, or Pro- 
perry of the Earth (which produced thoſe 
particular Species of Plants) is exhauſted. 
Thus alſo it is in Woods; where, though in- 


decd Oak, Ah, Beech, &c. may be propo- 
| gated by Acrons, and Seeds, brought thither 
by Birds; yet that the Willow, and almoſt 


an innumerable Number of other Plants, 
which do nct feed a: all, at leaſt, which are 


not Meat for Birds, as the others are, ſhould 


ſpring up in the Manner we ſee thcm, can be 


| owing to nothing elſe but to this Kind of 


Generation; that is, to Principles lodged in 


tat Earth from the firſt Original and Foun- 


H dation 
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dation of Things, which carries in it (withoy 
better Things be brought to Light) a grey 
Probability of Truth. Nor is this Kind Pr, 


won did 


duction of Plants diſagreeable to what the by 


and politeſt of the Antients aſſert who, wit 


the Platonifts, aſcribe the Soul or Spirit c 


the World unto the Spirit of the Earth aud 
Water, or the Principles of the Terre 
Globe eſpecially ; for ſo Cicero, in his t. 
cond Book de Natura Deorum, writes, thy 


if ſo be thoſe Things which are contained n | 


lants of the Earth, do live and grow by th 
Oper-t1on of Nature, verily the Earth ſelf 
contained, and held in by the ſame Art an 
Force. For as much as the Earth being fil 
of the Rudiments of Things, engender: al 
Things, and pours Plants out of herſelf, en 

bracing, nouriſhing, and receiving then. 
And Seneca, in Sext. Queſt. Natural. Cy. 
16. ſays, That the Earth has a vigorous 
vital Spirit, which nouriſhes all Things: 
And if it had not this, how could it infult 
Vigor into ſo many Herbs, and Trees, which 
can have their Original from nothing el? 
But Marſilius Ficinus. lib. 4. des Immortal. 
Anima, Cap. 1. is more expreſs, Ve lu 
(ſays he) for certain, that where Nutrition ans 
Augmentation is, there follows Generation, 
and there is a vegetative Life and Spirit; 
for we ſee that the Earth, by her own Vi. 
- ues, generates, nouriſbes, and cauſes _ 
: rave 


1 
rable Trees, and other Vegetables, as well as 
IS living Animals, to grow. To this may be 


added, what Cæſalpinus and others affirm; 


who hold, That the ſpontaneous Production 


4 of all living Things proceeds from 


the Warmth of the ambient Air, either 
as from an Inſtrument of a Subceleſtial 
Nature, as from ſome primary efficient 
# Cauſe ; but ſince Heat is only an Accident, 
it cannot be the only Inſtrument of 
vital Actions, and therefore not 
the only Agent, in the Production of 
Plants, however aſſiſting it may be. The 
Heaven indeed may hold its Courſe without 


© Inferior Cauſes; but in Things them- 


ſelves here below, it can't ingender any 
thing alone, without the Concourſe or Con- 
currence of otherCauſes, ſuch as Air, Moiſture, 
and the like ; they (the principles which lie 
| latent in the Earth) being, in all Kinds of 
Generation, the immediate and principal 
Agents on which this great Work of Nature 
is wrought. So Demiſtius, Cap. 24. ſays, That 
there is nothing but a certain vital and ge- 
nerative Faculty through all natural 
Things; and the aforeſaid Marcilius Fict- 
nus writes, That the World in all tis Parts 
$ (whether Earth or Water) contains in it- 
& ſelf ſpiritual and vivifical Seeds, and gene- 
rates of itſelf, wherever corporeal Seeds are 
wanting, From all which, and from many 
other Authoriries, it may be deduced, that 

| H 2 the 


. 
the divine Power in the firſt Appointment F 
of Things, had diſpoſed of all thoſe Mr. t 
terials, or Seeds, ( call them which yu I 
will) in the Surface and Strata of n 
Earth, from which Plants (2b Origine) hae h 
had their Riſe; and this [| rake to be a mu d 


— 
PTY 


greater, and a more wonderful Work c 1 
omnipotent Power, who can raiſe Treg t 
out of mere undigeſted Matter, without th G 
Help of real Seeds, than if they were rail! WT a: 


from Seeds themſelves, the one being whit {WT tt 
every poor Mechanick can do, whilſt te tl 


other is an Act of Creation itſelf. 8 
I.rue it is indeed, that the Aſſertions c T 
ſome of the Ancients ſeem incredible, who WE C 


believed that there was no Herb or Plant 1: 
here below, which had not its Star in the u 
Firmament, which ſtriking with its R, © 
bids it grow: But that Plants owe their {WW © 
Origin and Birth to Putrefaction, Heat, I 
Moiſture, and other accidental Cauſes, ſeems c 
no Way diſagreeable to Reaſon, and the 
Facts which daily Experience exhibit to 
publick View. s 

I know there are ſome Authors of cor WF | 
ſiderable Reputation and Figure in tte 
World, who #till maintain the Tranſpor- | 
tation of Sceds, from one Place to ano- 
ther, either by Winds, or the Inundations 
of Water, the firſt of which travels 3 
great Way in a little Time, or, which s 


better, to Plants that from ſome n 
ta 
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tal Cauſe or another, have been putrified, 


S though not quite deftroy'd 3 yet having 


left there ſome of their ſeminal Rudi- 
ments, ſpring again: And thus Pliny, when 


FS he writes concerning the ſpontaneous Pro- 


& duction of the Herb Laſerpitium (Nat. Hit. 


WS Lid. 19. Cap. 3.) ſays, that he had found in 
the Works of the moſt credible among the 


Greek Authors, (of which Theophraſtus, 
zs may be ſeen, Lib. 6, Cap. 3. was one) 
that this Herb ſuddenly ſprung up after 
the Earth had been nouriſhed with a pitchy 
Shower, and from ſuch Inundations {as 
| Theophraſtus witneſſeth, Lib, 1. cap. 5. de 
| Cauſes Plantarum) whole Woods, (particu- 
# Jarly one in Cyrene,) have ſometimes ſprung 


up of themſelves. And the ſame has been 


© obſerved of the extraordinary Production 
of Muſtard-Seed, upon the cleanſing of the 
= Dykes in the Iſle of Ely, and other Parts 
ol Cambridge and Lincolnſhire, | 
And on this | remark, That what man 

Authors have ſet down, does in no wil 
inralidate the Hypotheſis of this Kind of 
Production we are ſpeaking of, but rather 
confirm it; ſince from Experience itſelf 
it is viſible, that the immediate Riſe of 
Plants is often, if not always, owing to 
ſeveral ſecondary and accidental Cauſes, 
as Water, and, I add, Fire too; which 
awakens, if not impregnates, the Earth 
with the Rudiments, and firſt Principles 


of 


| 
( ; 
' 
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of thoſe. Plants, which, on ſuch an acc. 
dent, 1t produces. An Inſtance of which 
we have in the Eryſiuum, or Irio, being 
the true Neapolitan, or Hedge-Muſtarl 
which ſprung up, as our two great 80 
taniſts, Morriſon and Ray, doth confirm 
ſoon after the Fire of London; though i 
was before (as Mr. Evelyn obſerves) purely 
an Exotick, and never ſeen any nearer 
than Naples ; and this, particularly in the 
very next Spring which followed that f. 
tal Conflagration (which happen'd in N 
tember,) during which Time, that Kind 
of Plant could not be ſuppoſed to ſeed; 
nor was there any of it that was to he 
had in Shops, notwithſtanding all that the 
Advocates for the Production of Plants 
from real Seed infinuate to the contrary, 

And that the Production of moſt, if 
not all, the Plants that grow, are owing 
to theſe different Accidents of Heat and 
Cold, Dryneſs and Moiſture, is vilible 
in moſt of thoſe Plants which ſpring up 
in wild and uncultivated Places ; how 
elſe comes it to paſs, that Furze or Gorze, 
ſhould be the natural Production of the 
coarſeſt, clayey, and pebbly Gravel only ; 
whilſt the Geniſta, or Common Broom, and 
Fern, grow plentifully on that which ö 
jejune or dry, and the Ofier, and Alder, 
on that Soil which is generally covered 


all over with Water > How can it be, 0 
av, 


riginal to ſome ſemina 


(59) 
# ſay) that theſe Seeds, which are wafted, 
| and fall caſually, ſhould not ſpring up 
in this Ground or that indifterently, and 
produce Plants as well on one Soil as ano- 
ther, were it not that they owe their O- 
[ Qualities, or 
* Juices, which are the natural Inhabſtants 
of the Place from whence they proceed? 
And though poſlibly there may be a great 
' many Seeds, which by Reaſon of their 
* Lightneſs are waſted from one Region to 
another ; yet 1 humbly conceive, That 
moſt Plants have their Original from the 
| lymphatick Juices of the Earth, impreg- 
F nated as they are, by the celeſtial Vir- 
| tues of the Sun; and that they owe 


their Birth to the Nature of the Soil, where 


| they grow (In terra Gremo Iris deſcendit, 
| ſay the Antients) rather than to ſuch trans 
ported Seeds. 

Nor can the Trial Malpighius makes, of 
putting Earth, dug out of a deep Pit into 
4 glaſs Veſlel, and ſo covering it over 
| with Silk, many Times doubled, and ſtrain d 
| over ſo as to admit of Air, and Water, (and 
yet keep out all Sced) be a ſufficient Con- 
viction of this Experiment: becauſe we kuow 
how difficult a Matter it is, and how long a 
line it takes to ripen, and to bring thoſe Sceds 
io Perfection, that have laid in the Ground 


a good while, and have never before had 


any of the Sun's Influences ſhining upon 
| them 
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them. Every Body knows at what Time | 


the Year all Sorts of Trees, and Heths 
gc::c.aily feed (which is 4rtumn,) But! 
you dig up ſome Kinds ot Land in the 


Spring following, that, has a ſtrong Tur 
you ſhall immediately fee Weeds, that be 


fore lay as it were buried in Oblivion 
ſpring up. And in my humble Opinion, 
that Obſervation of Mr. Ray, p. 299. 0 
h1s Wiſdom of God in the Creation, in the 
Banks newly thrown up in the Ifle of H 
which produced Muſtard in Abundance, 
where there had been none ſuffered to 
grow in the Memory of Man, is not ſe 
ſuſpicious a Demonſtration of this ſfontz- 
neous Production as may be imagined, 
That there are many Seeds. which le 
long in the Ground, without any viſib|: 
Sign of Germination, is not to be diſputed; 
and that there are as many kinds, which 
to human Obſervation bear no Seed at all 
is the Subject of daily Obſervation, and s 
very obvious to the moſt incurious be. 
holder. But what weighs the moſt with 
me of any Thing yet related, as to this 
Kind of Product ionof Herbs and Trees, {fot 
I know what to call it,) is that of Worm. 
wood, which 1s always obſerved to ſpring 
up where old Houſes have been pulled 
down; which though it has been in the 
Spring, when there are no Seeds to ſhed, 


yet the whole Spot of Ground Ar 
the 
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To 
the Houſe ſtood, ſhall in a few Weeks be 
covered all over with Wormwood : A plain 
Inſtance, that thoſe Plants did not derive 
their Original from real Seed. 

But this I imagine, that by the long 
ſtanding of the Houſe, and the Privation that 


the Ground had ſuffer d of the more imme- 
diate Influences of the Sun, all, or moſt of 
$ thoſe ſeminal Properties, which ſhould have 
produced Plants, were rendered unactive, if 

not deſtroy'd z and that thoſe Juices which 
remained proper for the Production of 
* Wormwood (being bitter) being of a more 
| laſting Duration, than thoſe which were 


of other Natures, ſprung up by the Help 


of Air, after their long Impriſonment. And 


thus have I ventured to give my Thoughts 
on this important Subject, not with any 
Intent to diminiſh from the ſtupendous 
and eternal Works of Providence, but to 
ſhew how agreeable it is, as I think, to 
its Determination, and Decree, (viz.) That 
all Kinds of Earth ſhould be 1mpregnated 
with ſeminal Rudiments proper for the Soil 
in which they grow, lodged in them from 
the Formation of the World; which Seeds 
expatiate and open themſelves, according 
to the Luxury, or Poverty of their Reſpec- 
tive Ground ; and after the principal Juices 
of one Plant are drawn off, then another 
Race of Plants ſucceeds; of which innu- 

I merable 
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them. Every Body knows at what Time of 
the Year all Sorts of Trees, and Herbs 
genc-ally feed (which is 4rtumn,) But if 
you dig up ſome Kinds Land in the 
Spring following, that, has a ſtrong Turf, 
you ſhall immediately fee Weeds, that be- 
fore lay as it were buried in Oblivion, 
ſpring up. And in my humble- Opinion, 
that Obſervation of Mr. Ray, p. 299. of 
his Wiſdom of God in the Creation, in the 
Banks newly thrown up in the Iſle of Eh, 
which produced Muſtard in Abundance, 
where there had been none ſuffered to 
grow in the Memory of Man, is not ſo 
ſuſpicious a Demonſtration of this ſponta- 
neous Production as may be imagined. 

That there are many Seeds which lie 
long in the Ground, without any viſible 
Sign of Germination, is not to be diſputed; 
and that there are as many kinds, which 
to human Obſervation bear no Seed at all, 
is the Subject of daily Obſervation, and 1s 
very obvious to the moſt incurious be- 
holder. But what weighs the moſt with 
me of any Thing yet related, as to this 
Kind of Productionot Herbs and Trees, (for 
I know what to call it,) is that of Worm- 
wood, which 1s always obſerved to ſpring 
up where old Houſes have been pulled 
down; which though it has been in the 
Spring, when there are no Seeds to ſhed, 


yet the whole Spot of Ground aha 
the 
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the Houſe ſtood, ſhall in a few Weeks be 
covered all over with Wormwood : A plain 
E Inſtance, that thoſe Plants did not derive 
© their Original from real Seed. 
But this 1 imagine, that by the long 
E ſtanding of the Houſe, and the Privation that 
the Ground had ſuffer'd of the more imme- 
diate Influences of the Sun, all, or moſt of 
* thoſe ſeminal Properties, which ſhould have 
produced Plants, were rendered unactive, if 
| not deſtroy d; and that thoſe Juices which 
remained proper for the Production of 
| Wormwood (being bitter) being of a more 
| laſting Duration, than thoſe which were 
of other Natures, ſprung up by the Help 
of Air, after their long Impriſonment. And 
thus have I ventured to give my Thoughts 
on this important Subject, not with any 
Intent to diminiſh from the ſtupendous 
and eternal Works of Providence, but to 
ſhew how agreeable it is, as I think, to 
its Determination, and Decree, (viz.) That 
all Kinds of Earth ſhould be 1mpregnated 
with ſeminal Rudiments proper for the Soil 
in which they grow, lodged in them from 
the Formation of the World; which Seeds 
expatiate and open themſelves, according 
to the Luxury, or Poverty of their Reſpec- 
tive Ground ; and after the principal Juices 
of one Plant are drawn off, then another 
Race of Plants ſucceeds; of which innu- 
I merable 
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Time. 


I ſhall take the Liberty of adding anothe 
of a more modern Date, which | b 
from a Perſon of good Obſervation, and why 
on a religious Account, (as I ſuppole) is v. 
ry unwilling to aſſent to a {pontaneay 


merable Inſtances might be produced, had! 4 


To this reſearch into the Opinion of 15 | 
tiquity, concerning theProduction of Pla 


Production of all Plants lodged in the Eant 
ever ſince the Creation: He gives the fl. 
lowing Account of the ſudden Refurredin 
of Broom, which confirms what we har 
becn all along advancing. 

In the hithermoſt Parts of North-Britan, 
where good Husbandry 1s. now advancing 
apace, there was a Field, which had for 
a long Time gone by the Name of Br 
Field, and was in the Memory of ſome d 


the oldeſt of the Inhabitants, thick zu 


well ſftock'd therewith ; but in Proceſs 


Time it decay'd, and before the Time ta 


this Experiment was tried, went off, ſo tha 
there was none to be found there, for fort 
or fifty Years, buta ſpiry Graſs ſucceede, 
of no Account at all, which determin'd tie 
Owner to denſhire or burn- brake it: The 


Succeſs whereof was, that immediately ( I 


leaſt very ſoon after) it produced anotht 
large Crop of Broom again, doubtleſs fron 


the Seed, or Juices, which had been a long 


Tim 
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Time chained down therein and had not had 


W the Power to procure their Liberty with- 
W out it. And thus have I, with all the 


Brevity I could, endeavoured to demonſtrate, 


I that there is ſuch a ſpontaneous Production 


of Herbs and Trees, as I have mention'd, 


S from the Original of Plants in general, as 


well as from ſome particular ones; 2 far- 


ther Account of which, as it relates to 
the ſpontaneous Production of Muſhrooms, 


will follow next; and is, I think, a clearer 
confirmation of the Riſe of Vegetables, 


from fortuitous Cauſes, without the Help 


of Real Seed, than has been yet produced. 


— 


Of the Generation of Muſbroom:. 


HE former Chapter being a Speciſica- 
tion of the Production of Plants in ge- 


I ncral, which, as Eraſtus Licetus, and other 
Authors hold, is from the Earth (endued, 


F as it is, with a Faculty of producing Planis 


peculiar to itſelf, or that hath a ſeminal Po- 
wer communicated to it at the Creation) 


$ which is brought into Action by the Sun, 


Air, Influence of the Stars, Gc | now 


produce this Account of Muſhrooms, as an 
$ undeniable Argument, or Proof, of what has 


. 


* 

* 

= 

ed 

» 
#; 


deen advanced on this Head. Scaliger Exer. 


172, Sect. 5. aftirms it as a certain Fact. 
| T hat 


r 
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That all Muſhrooms are generated without 
any Tillage, which generation is manifeſt to 
be from the Principles of the Earth, or the 
Putrefaction of warm Water, or Rains or 
Dews, which fall on the Earth, or other 
vegetable Bodies, 

Of theſe Kind of Muſhrooms (ſome of 
which are bred out of Stone) the ſame Ka- 
tiger makes mention of, which were in high 
eſteem among the Romans, and that he faw 
one at Naples, in which Kingdom they 
were chiefly found, which had a thick Cruſt 
upon it, which being covered nine Inches 
thick of Earth, and ſprinkled with warm 
Water for four Days, it would ſend forthMuſh- 
rooms; and Cardan de Subtilitate, lib. 13. con- 
firms the ſame, and that they abound in Groves 
(growing very quickly) and therefore thoſe 
Stones muſt have ſome Aduſtion, the Mulh- 
rooms ſpringing as 1t were with out Root, 
And Matthiolus before mentioned, upon Di- 
oſcorides, lib. 4. cap. 78. ſays alſo, that thoſe 
Muſhrooms were in his Days in very great 
Requeſt at the Italian Tables, and that (as 
is before mentioned) thoſe Stones are found 
in and about Naples, which being dug 
up, and carried into Wine-Cellars, and 
covered with a little Earth, and now 
and then ſprinkled with Blood and warm 
W ter, produce Muſhrooms in a few Days. 
And Johannes Baptiſta Porta, the Neapolitan, 

in 
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in Villa ſua nova, affirms that thoſe Stones 
were brought from YVeſavius, to Naples and 
© Tavrentum from Fagetus the higheſt Mountain 
© of all that Tra&, and other Places; that 
© ſometimes they did not grow in the faſhion 
of Caps, but like Tendrils, in the ſhape of 
Aſparagus, and divided into Branches. And 
| to this purpoſe alſo Fortunatus Licetus, lib. 
3. de ſpon. viventium Ort. cap. 2. relates from 
| Jacobus Antonius Martinus, that in the Top 
of the Parthenian Mount, there were Stones 
of that wonderful Nature, that being put 
under the Droppings of the Wine-Spiggot, 
(and which drinking in the Drops of Wine) 
do in the Morning afford Muſhrooms, ſprung 
up the Night before, delightful to the Taſte, 
and not prejudicial to Health, 

The ſame Licetus ſays indeed that he ſaw 
theſe Stones in the Gardens of Benedictus 
Slvaticus, a famous Phyſician of Padua, who 
had three ſuch Muſhroom Stones; all 
which were ſo ſoft, that they ſeemed Pieces 
of Wood, rather than Stone, becauſe they 
yielded to the Touch. Now theſe Stones, 
as Licetus has it, had their Original from 
Earth which being full of the Parts and Jui- 
ces of Plants, were by the Petrifaction or the 
continual Droppings of Water, turned from 
Wood to Stone, which Wood, (or Parts of a 
Plant) containing in them the Principles or 
Form of a Muſhroom, does (by the pouring 

on 


829 
on of Wine or warm Water) come F Wet 
ſoften'd, and when mixed with the Jun / 
of the Earth about them, and excited b to: 
the Heat of Wine, or warm Water, put ten Jan) 
into Action, and cauſes them to form the, MX 
dy of a Muſhroom z and yet though Mub 
rooms, which are bred by Wine dropping i 
on the Stone, do then owe their Origin 
chiefly to the Wine, yet that the Matt 
which is there found, or is generated by th 
continual Droppings of Wine, may be mingle 
therewith, is not irrational to ſuppoſe, | 
have in another * Treatiſe, taken Notice d 
what my Lord Bacon, Mr. Evelyn, and other 
have ſet down as to the Propagation d 
Muſhrooms ; but the curious and inquiſitne 
Dr. Hooke pag, 127. of his Micrography, hu 
from ſeveral Obſervations, endeavoured to 
demonſtrate that the Production of Mul. 
rooms 1s not owing to any principal Matter, 
but rather to the Petrifaction of certain 
Bodies which are either mixt by Natur, 
or accidentally fallen upon the Ground, and 
that they ſeem rather to depend meerly up 
on a convenient Conſtitution of the Matter, 
out of which they are made, (as the Shaving 
of rotten ſappy Wood, or Herbs, Leaves, 
Bark, Roots, old Hay, Harts-horn and 6 
ther things, which are the Occaſion of this 


See the Practical Kirchen-Gargener, p. zal. 
Petri 
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Petrifaction we are ſpeaking of) and which 


by the concurrent Heat of the Air are excited 
0a greater Degree of Vegetation, than to 


any methodical Proceſs whatſoever. 


From all which, it may be with great 


EZReaſon concluded, That there is not only in 
the Earth, but in the Stems, Boughs, and 
Leaves of a Tree, Juices which produce o- 
ther Plants, as Fungus's, and the like; which 
I can by no means call any other than vege- 
tative Production without real Seed, and this 
= ('tis to be hop'd) will not deſerve the Impu- 
tation of Atheiſm or any Derogation from the 
wonderful Attributes of that Power, which at 
| firſt created, and has for ſo many Ages ma- 


intained the hidden Offspring of this ſublu- 


mary World. 


Permit me to conclude this Account of 


the fortuitous Production of Plants without 


any vifible real Seed, with an Experiment 


for the Raifing of Muſhrooms, which we have 
| had from the French and has been for ſome 
| Years praQtis'd with great Succeſs, by many 
| of our Neat-houſe and other Gardeners: And 
sas follows. 


| A Receipe for the raiſing of Muſbroomt. 


The firſt Week in Auguſt take a good 


| quantity of long dry Horſe-Dung, the ve. 


ry * Buttons or Dunging of the Horſe, mixt 


* Where the Buttons of Sheep or Deers Dung is to 
be had it is to be preferr'd to Horſe-Dung. 


with 


| 
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with the cleaneſt ſtrawy Litter there; 41 
then wetting it, turn and work it twice; ! 


Week, until the Middle of the Month fc. © 


lowing. 

Then make your Bed two Foot and a half 
or three Foot wide at bottom, and two For 
high, working it well; and after having [et 
it lie about ten Days, or a Fortnight, put 
as much more on the Bed of the ſame Stuff 
(well worked) and drawn up into the ſhape 
of the Ridge of a Houſe, which you m 
let lie unplanted as Iong as before. 

Then ſearch into ſome old Dung: hill. and 
you will find ſome mouldy Cakes of Dung, 
which ſmell like Muſhrooms, which Cakes 
you are to take, and break in pieces as big as 
a Man's Fiſt, and then thruſt them into the 
prepared Bed, at a foot diſtance, or there- 
abouts, covering theBed with freſh Mold, two 
Inches thick, and then again with long dry 
Straw to keep it from all violent Rains: 
and ſome time in Fanuary, or beginning of 
February, March, &c. good Muſhrooms may 
be reaſonably expected. This demonſtrates 
that all theſe Kinds of Production are (ac. 
cording to Dr. Hooke,) from Putrefaction, or 
the Meetings of different Subſtances, agitat- 
ed or ſet to work by the ſeveral accidental 


Cauſes of Heat, Moiſture, and the like. 


An 
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At ABSTRACT of ſeveral Sorts of 


Trees, Shrubs, &c. which, grouung 
in the remote ſi Parts of North- 
America, will undoubtedly proſper 
«well in all Parts of Great-Britain : 
to which is prefix'd a ſhort Eſſay 
concerning the eaſy and profitable 
Propagation of them in our Englith 
Nurſeries: As alſo the Uſes to 


which they are put, &c. 


One of the chief Chapters of the laſt 
Month, being employ'd in directing of 
the railing of the Cedar of Lebanon, and 
other hardy Aſian Plants, which may 
one Time or other be of great Uſe to 
theſe Nations; it has been adjudg'd proper, 
in the Courſe of this Month, to give 
ſome Account of ſuch of the North-Ame- 
rican Plants, as are likely to proſper the 


beſt with us here; and which, according 


to Mr. Miller, (with whom many other 
Virtuoſo's agree, are thoſe of the Firr-kind; 
ſeveral Sorts of Oak, Cheſnut, Walnuts, 
Cc. which, when denizon'd to this Cli- 
mate, will undoubtedly agree well with 
it; and though many of them, eſpecially 
the Scarlet-Oak, which has been call'd 

L for 
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for fo much within this few Tears 
has had more faid of it than it really 
deſerves, (our Engliſh Oak being un 
doubtedly better, and near upon as quick 
a grower) yet the vaſt Difference and V. 
ricty there is in the Leaves, Colour of 
the Wood, &c. being conſider'd, those 
Kinds of LI rees merit ſome Eſteem among 
Planters ;- and as the Account which fol. 
Jows, is from a Perſon who has rais'd f. 
veral of thoſe Country Plants, eſpecially 
the Scarlet-Oak, and it being in a Nut 
ſery, in which I have at preſent ſome Con. 
cern, the Reader will, 'tis hop'd, ex- 
cuſe (as well as read with ſome Attention 
what follows on this Head, as wrote by 
Mr. Lawſon, and tranſcribed by Mr. A. 
lerton in the following Pages. 
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Mr. Switzer, 
N the encloſed I have ſent you an! Ex- 


tract of the Plants that grow nat urd. 

in North-America, ſome of which, particu- 
larly the Red or Scarlet-Oak, are That d- 
hate now great Quaniities in our Plat- 
tations, neer the Old Spring-Gardens 4! 
Knightsbr: ge: And as the Introductiun ＋ 
all theſ hardy Plants into England, n 
be of great Uſe io Plamers, ſo it i be 
pes 
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hoped you will purſue your Intentions of 
getting as many of them over every Tear 
as you can, (becauſe ſome of them growing 
on tomy Ground, and others on that 
which is very barren) ſuch an Introduction 
may be of great Uſe in many Parts of ri 
tain, where there are great Quantities of” 
ſuch Sort of Land, now lying waſte, and 
for the planting of which there are at pre- 
ſent but very. fer Kinds of Trees; for the 
doing of cinch, all ingenious Men, and 
Lovers of Improvements will be thankful 
to you, and amongſt the reſt, no body 
more than, SIR, 


Your Humble Servant, 


JoSEPH ALLERTON, 


P. S. The great Uſes to which theſe A. 
merican 1'recs are put, both in Ship, 
and other Building, as well in the Cure 
of ſeveral Misfortunes incident to 
Mankind, will, *tis hoped, much en- 
courage the farther Propagation of 
them, eſpecially when they appear to 
be ſo hardy, and grow fo fail, as we 
tind they will, 
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LawsoN's Account of the Vegetalle 
of ſome Parts of North-America, 


The ſpontaneous Shrubs of this Coun: 
try are, the Lark-heel- Tree; three Sor 
of Honey-Suckle-Trees, the firſt of which 
grows in Branches, as our Piemento-Tre: 
doth; that is, always in low, moiſ 
Ground : The other grows in clear, dr 
Land, the Flower more cut and licerz- 
ted; the third, which is the moſt beau- 
tiful, and, I think, the moſt charming 
Flower of its Colour, I ever ſaw, grows 
betwixt two and three Foot high, and 
for the moſt Part by the Side of a ſwamyy 
Wood, or on the Banks of our Rivers, 
but never near the Salt Water. All the 
Sorts are white; the laſt grows in a great 
Bunch of theſe ſmall Honey-Suckles ſet up- 
on one chief Stem, and is commonly the 
Bigneſs of a large Turnep. Nothing can be 
more beautiful than theſe Buſhes, when in 
their Splendour, which is in April and 
May. The next is the Honey-Suckle of 
the Foreſt; it grows about a Foot high, 
bearing its Flowers on ſmall Pedeſtals, 
ſeveral of them ſtanding on the main 
Stock, which is the Thickneſs of a Wheat 
Straw. We have alſo the Woodbind, 
much the fame as in England; Princes 

Feather, 
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Feather, very large and beautiful in the 


Garden; Treſ-Colores, Branched Sun- 
Flower, Double Poppies, Lupines of ſe— 
veral pretty Sorts ſpontaneous ; and the 
Senſible Plant is ſaid to be near the Moun- 
tains, which I have not yet ſeen. Saf- 
Flower ; (and, I believe, the Sattron of 
Fngland would thrive there if planted). 
The Yellow Jeſſamin is wild in our Woods, 
of a pleaſant Smell. Ever-Greens are 
here plentifully found, of a very quick 
Growth, and pleaſant Shade; Cyprels, or 
White Cedar, the Pitch-Fine, the Yellow- 
Pine,the White-Pine, with long Leaves, 
and the ſmaller Almond-Pine, which 
laſt bears Kernels in the Apple, taſting 
much like an Almond; and in ſome 
Years there falls ſuch Plenty, as to make 
the Hogs fat, Hornbeam; Cedar, two 
Sorts; Holly, two Sorts; Bay-Tree, two 
Sorts; one the Dwarf Bay, about twelve 
Foot high; the other the Bigneſs of a 
midling Pine- Tree, about two Foot and 
a half Diameter; Laurel-Trees, in 
Height equalizing the lofty Oaks; the 
Berries and Leaves of this Tree dves a 
Yellow ; the Bay-Berries yield a Wax, 
which, beſides its Uſe in Surgery, makes 
Candles, that in burning give a fragrant 
Smell. The Cedar Berries are infuſed, 
and made Beer of, by the Bermudians, 

they 
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they arc carminative, and much of th: 
Quality of Juniper-Berries. Yew and 
Box 1 never ſaw or heard of in thi; 
Country. There are two Sorts of Myrtle 
different in Leaf and Berry; the Berry 
yields Wax that makes Candles, the mol 
laſting, and of the ſweeteſt Smell imagi. 
nable. Some mix half Tallow with thi: 
Wax, others uſe it without Mixture; and 
theſe are fit for a Lady's Chamber, and 
incomparable to paſs the Line withal, an! 
other hot Countries, becauſs they wil 
ſtand, when others will melt, by the ex- 
ceſſive Heat, down inthe Binacles. Ever. 
Green-Oak, two Sorts ; Gall-Berry-lree, 
bearing a black Berry, with which the 
Women dye their Cloaths and Yarn black; 
"tis a pretty Ever-Green and very plen- 
tiful, growing always in low ſwampy 
Grounds, and amongſt Ponds, We have: 
Prim or Privet, which grows on the dry, 
barren, ſandy Hills, by the Sound Side; 
it bears a {maller Sort than that in England, 
and grows into a round Buſh, very beauti- 
ful. Laſt of Buſhes, except Savine, which 
grows every where wild, is the famous 
Yaupon, of which I find two Sorts, if not 
three. I ſhall ſpeak firſt of the Nature 0! 
this Plant; and afterwards account for 
the different Sorts. This Yaupon, call 
by the Sout h-Carolina Indians, Caſſens. 

15 
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is a Buſh that grows chieflyon the Sand- 
Banks and Iſlands, bordering on the Sea 
of Carolina; on this Coaſt it is plentifully 
found, and in no other Place that i know 
of. It grows the molt like Box, of any 
Vegetable that I know, being very like 
it in Leaf, only dented exactly like Tea, 
but the Leaf ſomewhat fatter, I cannot 
ſay, whether it bears any Flower, but a 
Berry it does, about the Bigneſs of a Grain 
of Pepper, being firſt red, then brown 
when ripe, which is in December: Some 
of theſe Buſhes grow to be twelve Foot 


high, others are three or four, The 


Wood thereof is brittle as Myrtle, 
and affords a light aſh-coloured Bark. 
There is ſometiines found of it in Swamps 
ind rich low Grounds, which has the 
ſune figur'd-Leaf, only it is larger, and 
of a deeper Green; this may be occa- 
hon'd by the Richneſs that attends the 
low Grounds thus ſituated. The third 
Sort has the ſame kind of Leaf, but ne- 
rer grows a Foot high, and is found both 
in rich, low Land, and on the Sand-Hills. 
don't know that ever I found any Seed, 
or Berries, on the dwarfiſh Sort; yet! 
ind no difference in Taſte, „hen Infufion 
s made: Cattle and Sheep delight in 
this Plant very much, and ſo do the Deer, 
A which crop it very ſhort, and browze 

thereon, 
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thereon, whereſoever they meet with | 
{ have tranſplanted the Sand-Bank 25 
dwarfiſn Yaupon, and find. that the 1s 
Year, the Shrubs ſtood at a ſtand, butt: 
ſecond Year they throve as well as in the; 
native Soil This Plant is the Indian To 
uſed and approv'd by all the Savages © 
the Coaſt of Carolina, and from them ſen 
to the Weſtward Indians, and fold : 
a conſiderable Price, All which ther 
cure after the ſame Way as they do fi 
themſelves ; which is thus: They take thi 
Plant (not only the Leaves, but the fmalle 
Twigs along with them) and bruiſe it i 
a Mortar, till it becomes blackiſh, th: 
Leaf being wholy defaced : T hen they 
take 1t out, and put it into one of their 
earthen Pots, which is over the Fire, til 
it ſmoaks, ſtirring it all the Time till it 
cured, Others take it, after it is brulſed, 
and put it into 2 Bowl, to which they 
put live Coals, and cover them with the 
Yaupon till they have done finoakinz, 
often turning them over, After alt, they 
ſpread it upon their Mats, and dry it 'n 
the Sun to keep for Uſe, The + 
niards in New-Spain have th's Plnt 
very plentifully on the Coaſt of Hl 
rida, and hold it in great Eſteem. Some. 
times they cure it as the Indians do; 
or elſe beat it to a Powder, ſo mix it. 38 


Coffee; 
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Coffee ; yet before they drink it, they 
filter the ſame, thro' ſome Strainer. They 
prefer it above all Liquids, to drink with 
Phyſick, to carry the ſme faicly and 
ſp-edily through the Paſtages, for which 
it is admirable, as I myſclf have experi- 
mented. 

In the next Place, I ſhall ſpeak of the 
Timber that Carolina affords, which is 
as follows: 

The Cheſnut-Oak, 1s a very lofty Tree, 
clear of Boughs and Limbs, for tifty or 
ſixty Foot. They bear, ſometimes, four 
or five Foot through, all clear Timber; 
and are the largeſt Oaks we have, yicld- 
ing the faireſt Plank. am grow chief- 
ly in low Land that is ſtiff and rich. I 
have ſeen of them ſo high, that a good 
Gun could not reach a Turkey, tho? 
loaded with Swan-Shot. They are call'q 
Cheſnut, becauſe of the largeneſs and 
ſweetneſs of the Acorns. 

The White Scaly - Bark - Oak is uſed 
as the former, in building Sloops and 
Ships. Tho it bears a large Acorn, yet 
it never grows to the Bulk and Height of 
the Cheſnut-Oak. It is ſo call'd, becauſe 
of a ſcaly, broken, white Bark, that co- 
rers this Tree, growing on dry Land, 
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We have the * Red-Oak, ſometimes 
in good Land, very large, and lofty, 
*Tis a porous Wood, and uſed to rive in. 
to Rails for Fences. *Tis not very du. 
rable; yet ſome uſe this, as well as the 
two former, for Pipe and Barrel Staves, 
It makes good Clap- boards. | 

The Spaniſh-Oak is free to rive, bears 1 
whitiſh ſmooth Bark; and rives very well 
into Clap-boards. It is accounted dur 
ble, therefore ſome uſe to build Veſſel, 
with it for tae Sea; it proving well and 
durable. Theſe all bear good Maſt for 
the Swine. 

The Baſtard-Spaniſh, is an Oak betwixt 
the Spaniſh and Red-Oik; the chief Uſe 
is for Fencing and Clap-boards. It bears 
good Acorns, 

The next is the Black-Oak, which is 
eſteem'd a durable Wood under Water; 


117 
* 


* This is undoubtedly the K ind of Oak which 
has for this 6 or 8 Years laſt paſt been brought 
over and fold as ſuch a Rarity, and has paſt in 
ſuch great Vogue, on Account of it's Name ; there 
being another Oak of the ſame Name which grows 
in Languedsc, and ſeveral other Parts of Fran'e 
and Hain, from which the Kermes fold in Apo- 
thecaries Shops are got: But this Sort of Oak from 
America, has nothing of Value in it, except it be 
the Variety of it's Leaves and the Colour of its 
ſpungy Wodd, very different, tis to be fear d, trom 
Mohogany, though there are ſome who wou! 
fain make the Worid believe 'tis that Wood, 
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but ſometimes it is uſed in Houſe-work. 
It bears a good Maſt for Hogs. 

The White-Iron, or Ring-Oak, is ſo 
called from the Durability and laſting 
Quality of its Wood. It grows chiefly on 
dry, lean Land, and ſeldom fails of bearing 
a plentiful Crop of Acorns. This Wood 
is found to be very durable, and 1s eſteem'd 
the beſt Olk for Ship-work that we have 
in Carolina; for tho' Live-Oak be more 
laſting, yet it ſeldom allows Planks of 
any conſiderable Length. 

The Turkey-Oak 1s fo called from a 
{mall Acorn it bears, which the Wild 
Turkeys feed on. 

The Live-Oak grows chiefly on dry, 
andy Knolls, This 1s an Ever-Green, and 
the moſt durable Oak all America affords. 
The Shortneſs of this Wood's Bowl, or 


Trunk, makes it unfit for Plank to build 


Ships withal. There are ſome few Trees, 
that would allow a Stock of twelve Foot 
but the Firmneſs and great Weight there- 
of, frightens our Sawyers from the Fa- 
tigue that attends the cutting of this 
Iimber. A Nail being once driven there- 
in, tis next to an Impoſſibility to draw it 
out. The Limbs thereof are ſo curv'd, 
that they ſerve for excellent Timbers, 
Knees, &c. for Veſſels of any Sort. The 
Acorns thereof are as ſweet as Cheſnuts, 
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and the Indians draw an Oil from them, 
as ſwect as that from the Olive, tho' of 
an Amber Colour. With theſe Nuts, or 
Acorns, ſome have counterfeited the (o- 
coa, whereof they have made Chocolate, 
not to be diſtinguiſh'd by a good Pal, 
Window-Frames, Millets, and Pins for 
Blocks are made thereof, to an excellent 
| Purpoſe, I knew two Trees of this 
Wood among the Indians, which were 
| planted from the Acorn, and grew in the 
| Freſties, and never ſaw any thing more 
| beautiful of that Kind. They are of an 
| indifferent quick Growth; of which there 
are two Sorts, The Acorns make very 
fine Pork, 

| The Willow-Oak is a Sort of Water- 
! Oak. It grows in Ponds, and branches 
| much, and is uſeful for many Things. |: 
is ſo called from the Leaf, which very 
much reſembles a Willow. 

The Live-Oak grows in the freſh Wa- 
ter Ponds and Swamps, by the River 
Sides, and in low Ground overilown witi 
Water; and is a perennial Green. 

Of Aſh we have two Sorts, agreetn 
nearly with the Engliſh in the Gran. 
One of our Sorts is tough like the Ex. 
|; liſh, but differs ſomething in the Leal, WF " 
ö and much more in the Bark. Neither 
| of them bears Keys. The Water-A t 
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is brittle. The Bark is Food for the 


Bevers. 
There are two Sorts of Elms; the 


firſt grows on our high Land, and ap- 
proac| hes our Engi:ſh. The 3 take 
the Bark of its Root, and beat it, whilft 
green, to a Pulp; and then dry it in the 
Chimney, where | it becomes of a reddiſh 
Colour. This they uſe as a Sovereign 
Remedy to heal a Cut, or green Wound, 
or any Thing that is not corrupted. It 
is of a very Zlutinous Quality. The o- 
ther Elm grows in low Ground, of whoſe 


| Buck the Engliſh and Indians make Ropesz 


for as ſoon as the Sap riſes, it ſtrips off, 


with the greateſt Eaſe imaginable. It 


runs in March, or thereabouts. 

The Tulip— Trees, which are by the 
Planters call'd Poplars (as neareſt ap- 
proaching that Wood in Grain) grow to 
« prodigious Bigneſs, fone of them hav- 


ing deen found one and twenty Foot in 


Circumference. I have been inform'd of 
2: Lulip-Tree, that was ten Foot Diame- 
ter; and another, wherein a luſty Man 
had his Bed and Houſhold Furniture, 
and Iiv'd in it, till his Labour got him 2 
more faſhionable Manſion. He after- 
wards became a noted Man, in his Coun- 
try, for Wealth and Conduct. One of 
theſe Sorts bears a White Tulip; the o- 
ther 
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ther a Party- colour'd Mottled one. The 
Wood makes very pretty Wainſcot, Shin. 
gles for Houſes, and Planks for ſeveri 
Uſes. It is reckon very liſting, eſpe. 
cially under Ground, for Mill-Work, 
The Buds, made into an Ointment, cure 
Scalds, Inflammations and Burns. I fay 
ſeveral Buſhels thereon. - The Cattle are 
apt to eat of theſe Buds, which give: 
very odd Tafte to the Milk. 

Beech is here frequent, and very large. 
The Grain ſeems exactly the ſame as that 
in Europe. We make little Uſe thereof, 
ſave for Fire-Wood. Tis not a durable 
Timber. It affords a very ſweet Nut, 
yet the Pork fed thereon (tho ſweet) is 
very Oily, and ought to be harden 
with Indian Corn, before it is kill'd. A. 
nother Sort, called Buck-Beech, 1s here 
found. 

Hornbeam grows in ſome Places, very 
plentifully; yet the Plenty of other 
Wood makes 1t unregarded, 

The Vertues of Saſſafras are well 
known in Europe. This Wood ſome- 
times grows to be above two Foot over, 
and is very durable and laſting, uſed 
for Bowls, Timbers, Poſts for Houle, 
and other Things that require ſtanding 


in the Ground. Tis very light, it beas } 


a white Flower, which is very cleanſing 
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to the Blood, being eaten 1n the Spring 
with other Sallating. The Berry, when 
e, is blick; *ris very oily, carminative, 
extremely prevalent in Clyſters for 
the Cholick. The Bark of the Root is 
2 Specitick to thoſe afflicted with the 
; WW Gripes. The ſame in Powder, and a 
Lotion made thereof, is much uſed by 
the Savages, to mundify old Ulcers, and 
for ſeveral other Uſes ; being highly 
eſteem d among them. 
Dog-Wood 1s plentiful on our light 
Land, inclining to a rich Soil. It 
flowers the firſt in the Woods; its 
white Bloſſom making the Foreſt very 
beautitul. It has a fine Grain, and ſerves 
fir ſeveral Uſes within Doors; but is not 
durable. The Bark of this Root infuſed, 
8 held an infallible Remedy againſt the 
Worms, 
r7 WW [he Laurel, before-mention'd ; as to 
et W's Bigneſs and Uſe, I have ſeen Planks 
wn of this Wood; but its not found 
ell Nrble in the Weather; yet pretty 
ne- rough for many other Uſes. Our Bay 
et, Ws: Laurel Trees generally delight in 
ſed be ſwampy Ground. Iknow no Uſe 
ſes, ry make of them, but for Fire-wood, 
ing Wi*pting what J ſpoke of before, amongſt 
ers Ne Ever-Greens, 
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A famous Ever-Green I muſt now ms: 
tion which was forgotten among t& 
Reſt, It is in Leaf like a Jaſmin, butly 
ger and of a harder Nature. This gray 
up toa large Vine, and twiſts it{c1f rom 
the 1 rees it grows near, making à vn 
fine Shade. I never ſaw any Thing a 
that Nature cut-do it, and if it be c 

away cloſe to the Ground, it will prefer. 
ly ſpring up again, it being impoſſible 
doſtroy i it, when onze it has got Rot 
It's an ornamental Plant, and worth ti 
Tranſplanting. Its Seed is a bl 
erry. 

The Scarlet-Trumpet-Vine bears! 

glorious red Flower like a Bell, or Irut 
et, and makes a Shade inferior to non 
that I ever ſaw , yet it leaves us, wii 
the Winter comes, and remains naked til 


the next Spring. It bears a large C 


that holds its Sced. 
The Maycock bears a glorious Flos. 
er, and Apple of an agrecable le, 0 


mixt with an acid Taſte. This 1 15 allo! 


Summer Vine. 


The Indico grows plentifully in 


Quarters. 


The Bay-Tulip-Tree is a fine Ei 


Green ach grows frequently here. 


+4 
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phew and Tettars. 
$ Balſam, and of great Value to thoſe who 
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The Sweet Gum-Tree, ſo called, be- 
cauſe of the fragrant Gum it yields in 


the Spring Time, upon Inciſion of the 
Birk or Wood. It cures the Herpes and 
Inflammations; being applied to the Mor- 

Iis an extraordinary 


know how to uſe it. No Wood has ſcarce 


a better Grain; whereof fine Tables, 


Drawers, and other Furniture might be 


+ 


LO 


made. Some of it is curiouſly curl'd, 
It bears a round Bur, with a Sort of 


Prickle, which is the Seed, 


Of the Black Gum there grows with 


os two Sorts, both fit for Cart-Naves : 
The one bears a Black, Well-taſted Berry, 
which the Indians mix with their Pulſe 


and Soups, 1t giving them a pretty Fla- 
vour, and Scarlet Colour, The Bears 


crop theſe Trees for the Berries, which 
they mightily covet; yet if kill'd in that 


Seaſon, they eat very unſavoury; which 


muſt be occaſioned by this Fruit; be- 


cauſe, at other Times, when they feed 


on Maſt, Bears Fleſh is a very well. 


taſted Food. The ot-er Gum bears a 
Berry in Shape like the other, though 
bitter and ill- taſted. This Tree (the 
Indians report) is never wounded by 
Lightning, It has no certain Grain; 
and it is almoſt impoſſible to ſplit or 
rive it. 
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The White Gum Tree, bearing a Sor 
of Long - Bunch'd Flowers, is the mof 
curl'd and knotted Wood I ever fay 
which would make curious Furniture 
in caſe it was handled by a good Work 


man. 
The Red Sort of Cedar is an Ever 
Green, of which Carolina affords Plenty, 
That on the Salts grows generally on the 
Sand-Banks ; and that in the Freſhe l 
found in the Swamps. Of this Wood, 
Tables, Wainſcot, and other Neceſlaries, 
are made, and eſteemed for its ſet 
Smell: It is as durable a Wood as any ue 
have, therefore much uſed in Poſts for 
"Houſes and Silis; likewife to bull 
Sloops, Boats, Cc. by Reaſon the Worn 
will not touch it for ſeveral Years. The 
Veſſels built thereof are very durable, 
and good Swimmers : Of this Cedar, 
Ship- Loads may be exported, It his 
been heretofore ſo plentiful in this Set 
tlement, that they have fenced in Plant. 
tions with it; and the Coffins of thi 
Dead are generally made thereof. 

The White Cedar is ſo called, becauſ 
it nearly approaches the other Cedar 1n 
Smell, Bark, and Leaf; only this grow 
taller, being as ſirait as an Arrow: Its 
extraordinary light, and free to rive. Ib 
good for Yards, Top-Maſts, Booms, and 
Bolt-ſprits, being very tough. The bel 

Shingles 
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Shingles for Houſes are made of this 
Wood, it being no Strain to the Roof, 


and never rots. Good Pails, and other 


Veſſels, tree from Leakage, are likewiſe 
made thereof. The Birk of this and the 
Red Cedar, the Ind;ans uſe to make their 
Cabins of, which prove firm, and refiſt 


all Weathers. E * 
Cypress is not an Ever-Green with us, 


and is thzrefor: called the Bald Cypreſs 


becauſe the Leaves, during the Winter 


| Salon, turn red, not recovering their 


Verdure till the Spring, Theſe. Trees 
are the largeſt for Height and Thickneſs 
| that we have in this Pert of the World; 
ſome of them holding thirty-ſix Foot in 


Circumference : Upon Inciſion, they 


yield a ſweet ſmelling Grain, though not 


in great Quantities; and the Nuts which 
theſe Trees bear plentifully, yield a 
moſt odoriferous Balſam, that infallibl 
cures all new and green Wounls, which 
the Inhabitants are well acquainted withal. 
Of theſe great Trees, the Pereaugers and 
Canoes are ſcoop'd and made; which Sort 
of Veſſels are chiefly made uſe of to paſs 
over the Rivers, Creeks, and Bays; and 
to tranſport Goods and Lumber from one 
River to another. Some are fo large as 
to carry thirty Barrels, though of one 
entire Piece of Timber: Others, that are 
ſplit down the Bottom, and a Piece added 
N 2 thereto, 
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thereto, will carry eighty or an hundred 
Barrels. Several have gone out of our 
Inlets, on the Ocean, to Virginia, laden 
with Pork, and other Produce of the 
Country. Of theſe Trees curious Boat 
for Pleaſure may be made, and other 
neceſlary Craft. Some Years ago, a fool. 
iſh Man in Albemarle, and his Son, had 
got one of theſe Canoes deck'd. She 
Held, as I take it, ſixteen Barrels. He 
brought her to the ColleQors, to be 
cleared for Barbados; but the Officer 
took him for a Man that had loſt his 
Senſes, and argued the Danger and Im- 
poſſibility of performing ſuch a Voyage, 
in a hollow Tree; but the Fellow would 
hearken to no Advice of that Kind, till 
the Gentleman told him, If he did not 
value his own Life, he valued his Re- 
putat on and Honeſty, and fo flatly re- 
bus clearing him; upon which the Ca- 
noe was ſold, and, I think, remains in 
Being ſtill. This Wood is very laſting, 
and free from Rot. A Canoe of it will 
out-laſt four Boats, and ſeldom warts 
Repair. They ſay, thata Cheſt made of 
this Wood, will ſuffer no Moth or Ver- 
min to abide therein. 

The Locuſt, for its enduring the Wez- 
ther, is choſen for all Sorts of Works, 
that are expoſed thereto : It bears 2 


Leaf neareſt the Liquorice Plant: It is 
2 
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a pretty tall Tree. Of this the Indians 
mike their choiceſt Bows, it being very 
touah and flexible. We have little or 
none of this Wood in Pamticough, 


The Honey- Tree bears as great a Re- 


| ſemblance to the Locuſt, as a Shallot 
does to an Onion. It is of that Species, 


but more prickly, They bear a Cod, 
one Side whereof contains the Seed, the 


other the Honey: They will bear in five 


Years, from the Kernel. They were firſt 
brought (by the Indian Traders) and 
propagated, by their Seed, at the Apa- 
maticks in Virginia, Laſt Lear planted 
the Seed, which ſprung up before I came 
from thence, which was in Arwguſt, 
Of the _ very good Metheglin is 
made, there being Orchards planted in 
Virginia for that Intent. 

The Sorrel, or Sour-Wood-Tree, is ſo 
alled, becauſe the Leaves taſte like Sor- 
tel. Some are about a Foot or ten 
Inches Diameter. I am unacquainted 
with its Virtues at preſent. 

Of Pines there are, in Carolina, at leaft 
four Sorts, The Pitch- Pine, growing to 
great Bigneſs, moſt commonly has but a 
ſhort Leaf. Its Wood (being replete, 
with Abundance of Bitumen) is ſo du- 
rable, that it ſeems to ſuffer no Decay, 
tough expoſed to all Weathers, for ma- 
ly Ages; and is uſed in ſeveral Do- 

meſtick 
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meſtick and Plantation Uſes. This 
Tree affords theſe four great Neceſſities 
Pitch, Tar, Roſin, and Turpentine ; 
which two laſt are extracted by Tip. 
ping, and the Heat of the Sun; the 


othcr two with the Heat of the Fire, 

The White and Yellow Fines are . 
faw'd into Planks for ſeveral Uſes. Tui I 
make Maſts, Yards, and a great many ; 
other Neceſſaries therewith, the Pine be- of 
ing the moſt uſeful Tree in the Woods. * 

The Almond- Pine ſerves for Maſts _ 
very well, As for the Dwarf- Pine, it is oat 
for Shew only, being an Ever-Green, a WW B. 
they are all. 85 

The Hiccorie is of the Wallnut-kind, . H 
and bears a Nut as they do, of which WW au 
there are found three Sorts. The firſt i; a 
that which we call the common White __ 
Hiccorie, It is not a durable Wood; eg 
for if cut down, and expoſed to the We- bei 


ther, it will be quite rotten, and ſpoiled i wit 
in three Years ; as will likewiſe the Beech fixe 
of this Country, Hiccorie - Nuts have Co 
very hard Shells, but excellent wet Les 
Kernels; with which, in a plentiful Year, 1 
the old Hogs, that can crack them, fat WW pj. 
ten themſelves, and make excellent Po WM ;; + 
to fatten us. Theſe Nuts are gotten, n nes 
great Quantities by the Savages, and Tre 
laid up for Store, of which they make gon 


ſeveral Diſhes and Banquets. One © 
theſe 
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theſe I can't forbear mentioning ; which 
is this: They take theſe Nuts, and break 


them very ſmall betwixt two Stones, 
till the Shells and Kernels are ind iffe—- 
rent ſmall; and this Powder you are 
preſented withal in their Cabins in little 


1 Wooden Diſhes ; the Kernel diſſolves in 


your Mouth, and the Shell you ſpit out. 


This taſtes as well as any Almond, An- 
other Diſh is the Soup which they make 
| of theſe Nuts, beaten, and put into Ve- 


niſon-Broath, which d flulves the Nut, 
and thickens, whilſt the Shell precipi- 
tates, and remains at the Bottom. This 
Broth taſtes very rich. There is another 
Sort, which is called the Red Hiccortie, the 
Heart thereof being very red, firm, and 
durable; of which Walking Sticks, Mor- 
tars, Peſtles, and ſeveral other fine Tur- 
nery Wares are made. The third is call- 
ed the Flying-Bark'd-Hiccorie, from its 
brittle and ſcaly Bark. It bears a Nut 
with a bitter Kernel and a ſoft Shell, 
like a French Walnut. Of this Wood, 
Coggs for Mills are made, ec. The 
Leaves ſmell very fragrant, 

The Walnut-Tree of America is call'd 
Blick-Walnut. I ſuppoſe that Name was 
firſt, to diſtinguiſh it from the Hicco- 
ries, it having a blacker Bark. This 
Tree grows, in good Land, to a prodi- 
zous Bigneſs. The Wood is very — 

an 
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and durable, of which Tables and Ci 


of Drawers are made, and prove 10 


well, Some of this is very kn 


which would make the beſt Returns 


England, though the Maſters of Ve 


refuſe it, not underſtanding its Goodn 
Tis a very good and durable Wood 
bottom Veſſels for the Sea withil ; a 
they ſay, that it is never eaten by th 
Worm. The Nuts have a large Ker 
which is very oily, except lain by a lay 
Time to mellow. The Shell is wn 
thick, as all the native Nuts of Ameri 
are. When it has its yellow outwar 
Coat on, it looks and ſinells much lik 
a Lemon, 
The Maple, of which we have tw 
Sorts, is uſed to make Trenchers, Spit- 
ning Wheels, @&c. withal. 

The Chinkapin is a Sort of Cheſnut, 
whoſe Nuts are moſt commonly very 
plentiful ; inſomuch that the Hogs gt 
fat with them. They are rounder and 
ſmaller than a Cheſnut, but much ſweeter, 
The Wood is much of the Nature df 
Cheſnut, having a Leaf and Grain almoſ 
like it. It is uſed to Timber Boats, 
Shallops, &c. and makes any Thing that 
is to endure the Weather. This and the 
Hiccorie are very tough Rods, uſed to 
whip the Horſes withal; yet their Wood, 


in Subſtance, is very brittle, This Gow 
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« the Vine much delights to twiſt about, 
WW: is good Fire-wood, but very ſparkling 
Is well as Saſſafras. 


The Birch grows all on the Banks of 
our Rivers, very high up. I never ſaw 


| | a Tree on the Salts. It differs ſomething 


in Bark from the European Birch. lts 


Buds in April are eaten by the Parra- 
keetoes, which reſort from all Parts at 
that Seaſon to feed thereon. Where this 


Wood grows we are not ſeated ; and as 


to the Wine or other Profits it would 


yield, we are at preſent Strangers to. 

The Willow here likewiſe differs both 
in Bark and Leaf. It is frequently 
found on the-Banks of Freſh Water as 
the Birch 1s, 

The Sycamore 111 theſe Parts grows 
in a low, ſwampy Land, by River Sides: 
Its Bark is quite different from the Eng- 
liſh, and the moſt beautiful 1 ever ſaw, 
being mottled and clouded with ſeveral 
Colours, as White, Blue, Gc. It bears 
no Keys, but a Bur like the ſweet Gum. 
Its Uſes I am 1gnorant of. 

| never ſaw any Aſpin, but in Rapa- 
bannock River, from whence I brought 
one (that was preſented me there as a 
great Preſent) but it died by the Way. 

Of Holly we have two Sorts ; one 
mving a large Leaf, the other a ſmaller. 

0 They 
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They grow very thick in our low Woods, 
Many of them are very ſtraight, and tw th 
Foot Diameter. They make good Treu 
chers, and other Turnery Ware. 

The Red-Bud- Tree bears a Purple 
Lark Heel, and is the beſt Sallad of any 
Flower | ever ſaw. It is ripe in uri 
and May, They grow in Trees, ge 
nerally ſmall, but ſome are a Foot 
Diameter. 

Pellitory grows on the Sand- Banks 
and Iſlands. It is uſed to cure the 
Tooth- ach, by putting a Piece of the 
Bark in the Mouth, which being very 
hot, draus a Rheum from the Mouth, 
and cauſes much Spittle. The Indian: 
uſe 1t to make their Compoſition, which 
they give to their young Men and Boys 
when they are huſquenaw'd, of which 
you ſhall hear further, when I come 
to treat of the Cuſtoms, Cc. of that 
People. 

Arrow-Wood, growing on the Banks, 
1s uſcd by the Indians for Arrows and 


Gun-Sticks. It grows as ftraight as if b 
planed, and is of all Sizes. Its as tough b 
and pliable as the ſinalleſt Canes. t 

The Cheſnut-Tree of Carolina grows l 
up towards the Hilly Part thereof, 1s 2 t 
very large and durable Wood, and ft t 


for Houſe-Frames, Paliſades, Sills, and 1 
many 
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many other Uſes. The Nut is ſmaller 
than thoſe from Portugal, but ſweeter, 

This is no Tree, but called the Oak- 
Vine, by Reaſon 1t bears a Sort of Bur as 
the Oak doth, and generally runs up. 
thoſe Trees. It is ſo porous, that you 
fuck Liquors through a Length of two 
Foot. 

Prickly Aſh grows up like a Pole ; of 
which the Indians and Engliſh make Poles 
to ſet their Canoes along in ſhoal Water. 
is very light, and full of Thorns or 
Prickles, bearing Berries in large Cluſ- 
ters, of a Purple Colour, not much un- 
like the Alder. The Root of this Tree 
is cathartick and emetick, uſed in Ca- 
chexies. 

The Poiſon-Vine 1s fo called, becauſe 
it colours the Hands of thoſe who han- 
dle it. What the Effects of it may be, 
cannot relate; neither do I believe that 
any has made an Experiment thereof. 
The Juice of this will ſtain Linnen ne- 
ver to be waſh'd out. It marks a blackiſh 
blue Colour, which is done only by 
breaking a Bit of the Vine off, and wri- 
ting what you pleaſe therewith. I have 
thought that the Faſt-India Natives ſet 
their Colours by ſome ſuch Means, into 
their fineſt Callicoes. It runs up any 
Irce it meets withal, and claſps round 

ii 2 about 
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about it, The Leaves are like Hemlock, 
and f.1| off in Winter, 

Of Canes and Reeds we have many 
Sorts. The hollow Reed or Cane, ſuch 
as Angling-Rods are made of, and Weavers 
uſe, we have great Plenty of, though 
none to the Nurthwird of James River 
in Virginia. They always grow in Branch- 
es and low Ground, Their Leaves en- 
dure the Winter, in which Seaſon our 
Cattle eat them greedily, We have them 
(towards the Heads of our Rivers) ſo 
large, that one Joint will hold above a 
Pint of Liquor. 

The ſmall Bamboo is next, which is 
2 certain Vine like the Reſt of theſe Spe- 
cies, growing in low Land: They ſel. 
dom, with us, grow thicker than a Man's 
little Finger, and very tough. Their 
Root 1s a round Ball, which the Indians 
boil as we do Garden-Roots, and eat 
them, When theſe Roots have been 
ſome Time out of the Ground, they be- 
come hard, and make good Heads to the 
Can.s, on which ſeveral pretty Figures 
may be cut. There are ſeveral others of 
this Kind not throughly d ſcover'd. 

Thar Palmeto grows with us, which 
we call the dwartſh Sort; but the Pal- 
meto- Tree | have not yet met withal in 


North-Carolina, of which you have 4 
| Deſcrip- 
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Peſcription elſewhere, We ſhall next 
treat of the ſpontaneous Fruits of this 
Country; and then procecd to thoſe that 
have b.cn tranſplanted from Europe and 
other Parts. 

Among the natural Fruits, the Vine 
grſt takes Place, of which J find fix Sorts 
very well known : The tirſt is the Black- 
Bunch - Grapes, which yield a Crimſon 
Juice, Thele grow common, and bear 
plentifully. They are of a good Reliſh, 
theugh not large, yet well knit in the 
Cluſters, They have a thickiſh Skin, 
and large Stone, which makes them not 
yield much Juice, There is another Sort 
ot Black Grapes like the former, in all 
Reipects, ſave that their Juice 1s of a light 
Ficth-Colour, inclining to a White, I 
once ſaw a {ſpontaneous Whitc-Bunch- 
Grape in Carolina; but the Cattle brow- 
zing on the Sprouts thereof in the Spring, 
it died. OF thoſe which we call Fox- 
Crapes, we have four Sorts ; two where- 
of are called Summer Grapes, becauſe 
ripe in Fwy ;, the other two Winter Fruit, 
bccaute not ripe till September or Octo- 
ber, The Summer Fox- Grapes grow not 
in Cluſters, or great Bunches, but are 
about five or fx in a Bunch, about the 
Bigneſs of a Damſon, or larger. The 
Black Sort are frequent; the White Sort 

not 
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not ſu commonly found. They alway 
grow in Swamps, and low moiſt Land 
running ſometimes very high, and bem 
ſhady, and therefore proper for Ar. 
bours. They afford the largeſt Leaf | 
ever ſaw, to my Remembrance, the Bad 
of which is of a white Horſe-Fleſh Co 
Jour : This Fruit always ripens in th: 
Shade. I have tranſplanted them into 
my Orchard, and tind they thrive well if 
manur'd : A Neighbour of mine has done 
the ſame ; mine were by Slips, his from 
the Roots, which thrive to Admiration, 
and bear Fruit though not ſo juicy as the 
European Grape, but of a glutinous Ni- 
ture. However, it is pleaſant enough 
to cat. 

The other Winter Fox - Grapes are 
much of the ſame Eigneſs. Theſe refuſe 
no Ground, {ſwampy or dry, but grow 
plentifully on the Sand Hills along the 
Sea Coaſt and elſewhere, and are great 
Bearers. I have ſeen near twelve Buſhels 
upon one Vine of the Black Sort. Some 
of thoſe, when thoroughly ripe, have a 
very pretty Venus Taſte, and eat- very 
well, yet are glutinous. The White Sort 
are clear and tranſparent, with indifferent 
{mall Stones. Being removed by the Slip 
or Root, they thrive well in our Gardens, 
and make pleaſant Shades. B 
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perſimmon is a Tree that agrees with 
all Lands and Soils. Their Fruit, when 
ripe, is neareſt our Medlar; if eaten be- 
fore, draws your Mouth up like a Purſe, 


being the greateſt Aſtringent I ever met 
E with, therefore very uſeful in ſome 
Caſcs. Ihe Fruit, if ripe, will preſently 
cleanſe a foul Wound, but cauſeth Pain. 
The Fruit is rotten, when ripe, and com- 
monly contains four flat Kernels, called 
Stones, which is the Seed. It is ſaid the 
Cortex Peruvianus comes from a Perſim— 


mon Tree that grows in New Spain, I 


have tried the drying of this Bark, to 


imitate it, which 1t doth tolerably well, 
and agrees therewith. It is binding e- 
nough to work the ſame Effect. The 
Tree, in extraordinary Land, comes 
ſometimes to two Foot Diameter, though 
not often. There are two Sorts of this 
Fruit ; one ripe in Summer, the other 
when the Froſt viſits us. 

We have three Sorts of Mulberries, 
beſides the different Bigneſs of ſome Trees 
Fruit. The firſt is the common Red 
Mulberry, whoſe Fruit is the earlieſt we 
have (except the Strawberries) and very 
lweet, Theſe Trees make a very fine 
Shade, to fit under in Summer Time. 
They are found wild in great Quantities, 
hereever the Land is light and rich; 


yet 
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yet their Fruit is much better when thx 


ſtand open. They are uſed inſtead d 


Raiſins and Currants, and make ſever 
pretty Kickſhaws, They yield a tr 
{parent Crimſon Liquor, which wou| 
make good Wine; but few People, 
Inclination in this Country tend thy 
Way. The others are a ſmooth-lezy! 
Mulberry, fit for the Silk-worm. Or: 
bears a Fruit which 1s common ; the 
others bear a ſmall Black Berry, ven 
ſweet. They would perſuade me there 
that the Black Mulberry with the Silk 
worm {mooth Leaf, was a White Mul 
berry, and changed its Fruit, Th 
Wood hereof 1s very durable ; and 
where the Indians cannot get Locuſt 
they make uſe of 1t to make their Boys, 
This Tree grows extraordinary round 
and pleaſant to the Eye. 

The Hiccorie, Walnut, Chinkapin, and 
Cheſnut, with their Fruits, we hae 
mentioned before. 

The Hazel-Nut grows plentifully in 
ſome Places of this Country, eſpecially 
towards the Mountains ; but ours ar 
not ſo good as the Engliſh Nuts, having 
a much thicker Shell (like all the Fruits 
of America, that I ever met withal) which 
in hardneſs excceds thoſe of Emre, 
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The Cherries of the Woods grow to 


be very large Trees. One Sort, which 
| is rirely found, is Red, and not much 
EF unlike the Cornel-Derry : But the com- 
mon Cherry grows high, and in Bunches, 


like Engliſh Currants, but much larger. 


E They are of a bitteriſh ſweet Relith, and 


are equally valuable with our ſmall El ck 
Cherrics, for an Infuſion in Spirits. I hey 
yield a Crimſon Liquor, and are great 
Bearcrs. 

Our Raſpberries are of a Purple Colour, 
and agreeable Reliſh, almoſt like the Eng- 
lib; but I reckon them not quite fo rich. 
When once planted, it is hard to root 
them out, They run wild all over the 
Country, and will bear the ſame Year 
you tranſplant them, as I have found by 
Experience. 

The Hurts, Huckle-Berries, or Blues 
of this Country, are four Sorts, which 
we are well acquainted with; but more 
Spices of this Sort, and all others, Time 
and Enquiry will diſcover, The firſt 
dort is the ſame Blue or Bilberry that 
zrows plentifully in the North of Eng- 
and, and in other Places, commonly on 
our Heaths, Commons, and Woods, where 
Brakes or Fern grows. 
| The ſecond Sort grows on a ſmall Buſh 
m our Savannas and Meads, and in the 


Woods, 
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Woods. They are larger than the con. 
mon Fruit, and have larger Seed, 

The third grows on the fingle Stem d 
a Stick that grows in low Land, and © 
the Banks of Rivers ; they grow three c 
four Foot high, and very pleaſant lik 
the firſt Sort, but larger. 

The fourth Sort grows upon Tree, 
ſome ten and twelve Foot high, and the 
Thickneſs of a Man's Arm; theſe ar 
found in the Runs and low Grounds, an! 
are very pleaſant, and bear wondertully, 
The Engliſh ſometi.nes dry them in the 
Sun, and keep them to uſe in the Winter, 
inſtead of Currants. The Indians get 
many Buſhels, and dry them on Mats, 
whereot they make Plumb Bread, and 
many other Eatables. They are good in 
Tarts, or infuſed in Liquors. 

In the ſame Ground commonly grow: 
the Piemento, or All-Spice-Tree, whoſe 
Berries differ in Shape from thoſe in 
the Weſt-Indies, being taper, or conick, 
yet not inferior to any of that Sort. 
This Tree grows wuch like the Hurts, 
and is of the ſume Bigneſs. 1 have known 
it tranſplanted to high Land, where It 
thrives, 

Our Dew-Berrics are very good; but 
the Black-Berrics are bitteriſh, and nt 
fo palatable as in England. Th 

e 
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The Sugar-Tree ought to have taken 


place before: It is found in no other 
Parts of Carolina or America, that I ever 


learnt, dut in Places that are near the 


Mountains: It is moſt like one Sort of 
Maple of any Tree, and may be rank'd 
amongſt that Kind, This Tree, which, I 
am told, is of a very tedious Growth, is 
found very plentifully towards the '-eads 
of ſome of our Rivers. The Indians tap 
| it, and make Gourds to receive the Li- 


quor ; which Operation is dune at di- 
{tink and proper Times, when it beſt 
yields its Juice, of which when the In- 
dians have gotten enough, they carry it 
Home, and boil it to a juſt Conſiſtence of 
Sugar, which grains of itſelf, and ſerves 
for the ſame Uſes as other Sugar does. 

The Papau 1s not a large Tree; I think 
| never ſaw one a Foot through; but 
has the broadeſt Leaf of any Tree in the 
Woods, and bears an Apple about the 
Bigneſs of a Hen's Egg, yellow, ſoft, 
and as ſweet as any Thing can well be. 
They make rare Puddings of this Fruit. 
The Apple contains a large Stone, 

The Oſier or Willow (eſpecially thoſe 
Kinds of them as are uſeful to Baſket- 
makers) are ſo great an Improvement, 
when planted on Ground ſubj ct to be 
overflowed with Water, that I ſhould be 
gullty of a very great Omiſſion, had I not 

2 took 
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taken what Care I could in the collein 
of all that is neceſſary to be known 0 
this Head, 

Of the Deriva. Etymologiſts will hare 
tion of the Flix, the Derivation of Mix, 
Salle, or Wil- which we often call n 


low, &c. 


Engliſh Sallow, to be fron 
Saliendo, quod tanta celeritate creſcat u 
Salire videntur; and from the Gree 
ir, oz 79 ievai, becauſe it ſhoots ou 
amongſt the firſt Kinds of Trees, and 
runs to a great Height ſo ſoon. 
Authors who have wrote of this vimi. 
neous Plunt, he produced a Matter of 
fourteen or fifteen Sorts of theſe Plants, 
many of them of fo little Uſe in com- 
mon Baſkets, Fruit-Baſkets, @&*c. that! 
forbear the very mention of them, and 
{hall adhere only to two or three Sorts, 
The Salix minima fragilis, foliis longiſſ- 
mis utrinque viridibus, non ſerratis of 
Dr. Sherard, as it is fuund in Ray's H. 
nopſrs, p. 293. The long, ſmooth-leavd 
Green Willow, or Ofier, the Tuli or 
Buds of which are firſt Reddiſh, and af- 
terwards of a Yellowiſa Green Colour; 
and which, as that Curious Enquirer into 
Plants aſſures us, grows in the Ofer 
Holts between Maidenhead and Windſor, 
and is much ſouæht after by Baſketmakers. 
And the other Oſier I would recommend, 
is, the Salix folio longo ſubluteo, non au. 
ricu- 
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y iculata, viminibus luteis; eademque vimi- 
bug rbris the long-leav'd Yellowith 
ES:1low, by ſome called the French Sallow, 
we Ind is exceeding good for Gordeners, to 
is WW bind up Turneps and Carrots, and all 
in WE cher Sorts of Garden Ware. 
Thus much from Authors who have 
wrote of the Salix, which does not ex- 
lady agree with the Practice of thoſe 
cho plant their Aytes of Ofiers about, 
or rather between Staines and Egham, 
Maidenhead, Windſor, &c. who have 
| three Kinds they chiefly propagate and 
ſet much by, which are diſtinguiſhed in 
the Manner following, 


mmm 
232 p 


1. The Red-Rod-Willow or Ofier, which 
is a v-ry tough Kind, 
2. The Spaniſh, which is a brown tough 


Red. 
3. A Whitiſh-colour'd Oſier, which is in 
. great Eſteem amongſt them. 
d 
Fi The Situation and Soil Of the Soil and 


. molt proper for an Oſiery Fang = 264, for 
or Ayte, 1s certainly that 

0 which is rich and moiſt, and for the 
| greateſt Part of the Year, overflowed with 
, Water, And in order to plant your Ofiers 
1 with Succeſs, you are to prepare, about 
b two Months before you plant the Sets, 
. which may be the latter End of January, 
. er Beginning of February, 
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If the Ground can be floated at Plz. 
ſure, then you may plant young Sets 
which will be cheaper, and do as well x 
thoſe which are larger: But if the Groun 
cannot be floated when you will, the 
you muſt plant the ſtrongeſt dets you cu 
get, that the Oſiery may an!wer the ſoon. 
er and the better, and they will produc 
good Rods the tirft Year, 
Eight thouſand of des 
* hd rad gt will — an Acre, at 2 
Acre. bout 28 Inches aſundet: 
The two firſt Kinds (vis 
the Red-Rod-Willow, and the Brown Sp 
niſh, are worth about 10 3. a Thouſand; 
and the White Oſier about 8 5. but ſinall 
Shoots are cheaper. 

Of the Time Theſe Sets are to be 
when the young cut in January or Febru- 
Shoots are to be æry, cloſe to the Head, i 
_ you plant large Stuff; but 
you muſt Head them about a Foot from 
the Stem, if from Foot Sets; but you ob- 
ſerve, that they don't arrive to Perfection 
the firſt and ſecond Lear; but on the 
third Year, if they thrive well, an Acre ot 
Oſiers will produce fix or ſeven Score Bolt 
every Bolt of which ought to be forty 
Inches Girth, taken about a Foot high 
above the But End of the Bolt, which 
Bolt, in a good Fruit Year, (for it is that 
which raiſes or finks the Prices of any 

they 


Debtor. 


1 


der they ſell for 18 d. a Bolt, though in other 
cars not above 15.; but at that Price, 
n Acre of Oſiers is worth 7 /.; and if 
*. the Ground be good, an Ayte or Oſiery 


he mus planted, will laſt 25 or 30 Years : 
har it ought to be well weeded or hough- 
on, Ned erery Lear, eſpecially when the Stocks 
ure young, or elſe the Stocks will be 


in Danger of being killed, at leaſt much 
damaged. | 

The Charges of digging Charges of dig: 
and planting of Oſiers is ing eng ingen s 

. ing, and pitching 

4d. a Rod in Ground f'ogess. 
which is clear; but 6 . 
or 8 d. if full of old Stumps of Trees, or 
other Trumpery. The cutting, binding, 
ind pitching of Oſiers about 2 5s. for 20 
bolts, which comes to about 149 per Acre; 
ſo that the Charges which attend, and the 
Benefits which ariſe on one Acre, commu- 
mbus Annis, from planting an Ayte or 
Oiery, will ſtand pretty near as it is in 
the under written Scheme, accounting 160 
Rods to an Acre. viz, 


Creditor, 


U 
; E 2 & 
K For digging and planting 160 Rod, at 5 
f 4d 2 Rod. EY 
| ] 5000 of Sets for the ſame 4 00 © 
O | 60 Times houghing and weeding 2£ 
' 5 Year, at 5 . a Vear.xkwu ny VEG 
For cutting, &#c. of Score Bolt in 
1 g, of 210 
— the 30 Year, at 2 s. a Bolt 8 3 
30 Years Rent 60 oo © 
39 Years Tythe, — 61 00 o 
Charge 163 oo 0 
ö 
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4144 
. 4200 Bolt, at 15 d. a Bolt 
Creditor, one Year with another. — Cre ; 


Debtor 16; 953 
9 109 
— 


From which it appears, that according u 
a very moderate Computation, good Al. 
lowance being made for Rent, 'Tythe, Dj. 
ging, Planting, Breeding, Cc. a Man ma 
clear 100 J. by one Acre of Olters in 35 
Years, clear of all Expences, which is 
above 3 J. a Year for every Acre, and i 
in 30 Year double the Fee Simple of the 
Land; and though I own that there ar: 
a great many other Parts of Huſbandry 
which brings in more Profit than this of 
the Oſier does, yet it muſt be noted, that 
nothing elſe will grow in ſuch Places (ex- 
cept Lucerne, which loves watry Ground) 
and that therefore the Oſier is a very good 
Improvement for thoſe flooded watry Pla- 
ces; and I have often wonder'd, that about 
Twyford, in the Road going to Reading 
in Berkſhire, they don't plant thoſe large 


| Meadows with Oſier, rather than to lay 


them up for Meadow, which by Reaſon 
of the Midſummer Floods, don't bring 
the Hay to Perfection one Year in hve 
or fix; and the Herbage, by Means of the 
Dirt and Grit which the Water brings 
along with it, is alſo ſeldom good for 


much, 


\ 


b 
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Of the LiqQvorict: 


| It; Original, Character, Etymology, Ge- 
nius, Species, and Culture; and of its 
Uſes in many conſiderable Inſtances of 
Liſe : As alſo of the Charges which 


. attend, and zhe Profits which ariſe 
v ſrom the Planting of it. In a Letter 
of ſrom a very noted Planter at Pomfret 
Fi in Vorkſhire. 

© 

q) HE Liquorice is by Of the Ori- 
dd a many ſuppoſed to — 1 
t- have been originally 

ut WJ brought from Spain; and ſince that (like 
i WH nany valuable Roots) cultivated to a 
ge nuch greater Perfection here, than it 


vas in its own native Country, it being 
n W much planted about Godalming in Surrey, 
Workſop in Nottinghamſnire, and at Pom- 
Pet in Pork/hire; from the laſt of which 
x Places I have receiv'd the Account which 
vill by-and-by follow, concerning its Cul- 
Nr ture, the Method of Curing it, Sc. In all 
[ haye been very particular, ſince Mr. Ray, 


Q (Lib. 


— ——̃—ꝛ— —— 
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(Lib. xviii. cap. 3. pag. 910. of his Hiſtory, 
ag well as divers others who have wrote c 
Plants, affirm, That the Engliſh Liquorice 
is in the greateſt Efteem imaginable abroad: 
and that the Raiſing, and further Ex 
portation of it into foreign Parts, would 
be a Work worthy of great Encourzge. 
ment. 
The Liquorice is, by Mr. Ry, 
Of the Ery- and others, placed among the} 
mee! C Plants, and is by the Greek 
nius, and called PauxuppiCa, by the La. 
— tins, from them, Glycirrhizy, 
r and alſo from the Swectnels df 
the Root, called it Radius Dul: 
cis; but Theophraſtus, Radix Scythia (quia 
Scythos etiam duodecim Dies durare ſine 
Fameſittve) as ſeveral Authors write; who 
allo relate, that it was by the Greeks and 
Latino ſometimes called Aſuroov, Adipſon, 
from its wonderful Effects in ſtaying * Hun- 
ger and Thirſt ; and for that Reaſon gun 
to People in Dropſics. 
There are ſeveral Species of the Liquo- 
rice; but that which is uſed in moſt Shops, 
according 


— 1 


* To this purpoſe alſo is that of Pliny, Hee diximut 
ſite m famemque ſedari, ob id quidem Adipion appellavmt 
eam, & Hydropicis dedere ne ſitirent. Plin. Nat. ki. 
Lib. xxii. cap 9. And for making the L'quorice-Root Wint 
ſee Columell de R. Rift. Lib. xii. cap. 35. 
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according to f Parkinſon and Gerrard, is the 
Chcirrhiga Fulgaris, and is the Glycir- 


rlixa Siliguoſa vel Germanica, of Caſper 
| Baniimms, and much celebrated by him. 


Liquorice Plants of both 


| Kinds (for there is the Hedge- TheDeſcrip, 


tion of the 
Hog, as well as Common Li- — 


quorice) have, as writes the Plant. 
aforeſaid Gerrard, many woo- 

dy Branches, riſing up to the Height of 
two or three Cubits, beſet with Leaves of 
an oyer-worn greeniſh Colour, conſiſting of 
many Leaves tet upon a Middle Rib, like 
thoſe of the Colurea, or Maſtick Tree, 
ſomewhat glutinous in handling: Among 
which come up ſmall Knops, growing up- 
on ſhort Stems between the Leaves and the 
Branches, cluſtering together, and making 
a broader Shape, out of which grow Flowers 
of a light-ſhining Blue, like thoſe of the 
Erelih Hyacinths. 

The Common Liquorice, which is fold 
in Shops, hath Stalks and Leaves very 
much like the Hedge-Hog Liquorice, ſa- 
ving that the Leaves are greener and lar- 
ger, and the Flowers are ſucceeded by a 


Q 2 longiſh 


7 Sec Parkinſon's Theatre of Plants, pag. ogg. And 
alſo Gerrard's Hift. Emac. c. pag. 1301. where both 
the Genius, Species, and Deſeription ef the Liquorice 
u to be found. 
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longiſh Cod, that grows not ſo thick and 
cluſtering together, as the former ſort dot}, 
fpikefaſhion, or rather like the wild Vetch 
called Onobrychzs, or Galega : The Cods are 
{mall and flat, like unto the Tare; the 
Roots are of a browniſh Colour without, 
and yellow within, like the Inſide of Box- 
wood, and much ſweeter than the Hedge. 
Hog Liquorice; which, he ſays, is nat 
known to our Apothecaries. And thus 
much concerning the Etymology, Name, 
and Deſcription of Liquorice; But as ther 
is no Book which gives any thorough Ac. 
count of its Culture, and how it is cured, 
I made Enquiry into the Liquorice fold in 
Shops; and did about two or three Year 
ago, from a Perſon well known in the 
North for his Skill in Nurſeries and Plant. 
ing, of all Kinds, procure the Account fol- 
lowing. 


Pomſret, Fuly 24 
Mr. SWITZER, V 1730. 


6 Received yours of the 12th Inſtant; 
1 1 and as ſoon as ever I could draw! 
&* up, have ſent you the beſt Account | 
e can of the Methods uſed by our Liquo- 
rice Planters, in the Raiſing, Curing, 
* and Vending their Ware; as alſo an Ac 
* count of the Charges which are natu— 


** rally contingent thereto, as well as * 7 
fonts 
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Profits which they make by it. I ſend 
it you only in a rough Manner; fo pra 
give it what Model you think moſt ſuit- 
able to your Purpoſe. 
« Planters of Liquorice di- of the Root, 
vide the Roots into two ſe- Terms, and 
veral Denomirations : Thoſe = ——— 
they call the Stocks, are the 2 plant 
Tops, or Crown Buds; from ing. 


* whence the Liquorice Root 


60 
0 


is cut off: The Runners are ſmall run- 
ning Roots, with Eyes about two In- 
ches diſtant from each other, and run 


* about two Inches below the Surface, 
three or four Foot long. Theſe Run- 
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ners (before planting) are cut into 
Lengths of about five Inches long, 
three Eyes to each Plant; though two 
Eyes, if they are ſtrong and good, will 
0 


« If the Ground has not been Liquorice 
before, it muſt be trenched over, two 
Foot and half, or three deep; the Roots 
in ſoft Sandy Earth, will run fix Foot 
deep : The Ground muſt be manured, or 
covered over with rotten Horſe- Dung, 
which muſt lie a Month, or more, to 
conſume, before it is dug in. A little 
Lime is requiſite, if the Ground be 
ſtrong: But that is done after the 


Dung is dug in; and the Lime muſt 


44 be 
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be turned in about ten Days befor 
planting; or elſe it will ferment, 2: 
heave and thruſt the Roots out of th: 
Ground again, 

«* Before Planting, you er 


Of the Man- (to line out your Ground by 


bs —— *© a Rod of three Foot ng 
rice. &« for each Bed's Breadth, and 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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« within that Space tread ! 


narrow Alley the Width of a Mam 


double Feet, or both his Shoes going 
one by another, moving ſtrait forward 
by the Line, which makes this Direc. 
tion, and which is about a Spade; 
Breadth ; with which alto you are to 
throw up the Earth out of theſe Alleys 
upon the Tops of the Beds; the Alleys 
to be about eight Inches deep. Then 
drawn up the Sides of the Beds with 4 
ſtrong Rake; and (as Gardeners term it) 
cog the Beds with it fo, as to make then 
round at top: Which done, lay the 
Beds 1n three Rows; one Row on the 
Midd!e of the Ridge or Bed; and the 
other two on each Side, a Foot fron 
the Middle; and the Buds i in the Rows, 
at fix Inches apart; firſt a Stock, ot 
Crown Bud, and then three Runners be- 
twixt; then with a large Dibber, made 
of the upper Part of an old Spade, eight 


Inches in Len gth, as 18 uſcd tO plant 
v4 out 
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cout Garden Beans, you are to plant out 


e your Buds and Runners, and beginning; 


« at one End of the Ridge or Bed, take the: 
« Bud in your Left Hand, and the Dibber 


in your Right, make the Depth of the Hole: 
«© the full Length of your Dibber; then 


© force the Bud with your Left Hand to 


[© the Bottom of the Hole; and you are 


© tocloſe it, by thruſting of the Dibber 
« down again ſideways pretty near the 


| © fame Hole, as is done for Cabbage Plants, 


Sc. And ſo working towards the Left 
* Hand, it will go on apace: Thoſe 
* who practiſe ſuch Works much, will 
do it very expeditiouſly. 

© The Sides of the Beds muſt be drawn 
* up juſt after the Buds are planted, o 
© as that the Holes which the Dibber left 
*© may be filled up, in order to cover the 
Roots, and keep out the Wet. 

«© The firſt Year after Liquorice is 
* planted, you may ſow a few Onions 
* and Carrots upon the Beds; not to 
* ſtand, but to draw whilſt young; and 
* thoſe but very thin: And as far as 
you can reach with your Hand, you 
may fow a few Radiſhes and Lettuce; 
and in the Autumn you may alſo io 
* dpinage, which grows very fine for the 
Spring following, and which may be 
* cut belore the Liquorice grows much, 

*£ eſpecially 


-. 
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eſpecially on the Ridge. The Prot 
which ariſe from hence, may in th 
one Year be well computed at tyel 
Pounds ten Shillings an Acre; whig 
we ſhall make appear by-and-by, whe 
we come to ſtate the Debtor and C 
ditor of this Commodity. 

h «© Liquorice at Pon 


Of the Time ce and other Places, is never: 
when Liquo- 


view is in cc Perfection till in has {too 
Perfection. © three Years; and man 


ce there be, that let it ſtind 
four, if it lock healthful and livc; 
For Propagation, the Runners for $ 
are ſold by the Stone, at the fame Pra 
as Liquorice it ſelf is at that Time; bu 
the Stock or Crown Buds carry nen 
double the Price. The Tops are anni. 
al, growing the firſt Year about a For 
high, the ſecond Year two Foot, the 
third Year four Foot; and thoſe Top 
are always cut off in Froſty Weather; 
which keeps the Roots from tearing, 


The Green is beſt to be clipp'd off will 


Garden Shears the firſt Year, becauk 
of its being not ſo ſtrongly rooted 2 
afterwards it will, when it may be 
mowed with a Scythe. The Flowe! 
come out in Auguſt and September ; bi 
it very ſeldom, or never flowers til 


the Plants are three or four Years dd 
cc They 
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They are blue, as before deſcribed, 
and hang out in ſmall Treſſes, like the 


: Senna's, but above three Inches long: 


The Stocks are like thoſe of Rasberries, 


only ſmooth, and the Leaves like Seed- 


ling Aſhes. 
« Liquorice is taken out of of the Ta- 


the Ground from Martinmas King-up and 
Ordering the 


to the Firſt of April; but — 


the latter Seaſon is the beſt, Roots. 


both for the Liquorice and 
the Buds. When you take it up, ſort 
the ſmall from the great; from which 


| « laſt you are to dreſs the Chats with a 
| 


fine Knife : Then lay them in Sand, one 
Layer of Sand, and another Layer of 
Liquorice; but wet not the Sand with 
with any Moiſture, than uit fo as that 
you can hold it in your Hand without 
running out any Water ; but it ought to 
be Rock-Sand, ſuch as is dug out of Pits 
about Pomfret, Nottingham, and other 
Places. You are to order the Running 
Buds and Runners in the ſame Manner, 
if early taken up: But the Crown Buds 
will do, if thrown in a Heap, and co- 


* yered with Mats, Sc. 


R « The 


Of the Or- The ſmall Liquorice i; 
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dering ot th 
Buds ng © for the moſt part, dried d 


Runners of a Malt-Kiln, after it is choy 
Liquorice; « ped ſhort with a Hatch 


and of the 
. Drying and 


cc 


or ſome other Edged-Tol 


Curing ii. © and then grinded to Powde 


4. 


; © ina Mill; which is the re 
dieſt Commodity of all: Or elle it i; 


* pounded in a Trough whilſt it is green, 
and put into a Maſhing-Tub, and mah- 
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ed with Cold Water two Days together 
Then it is to be wrung out clean, 20 
the Juice boiled up in an Iron Pot u 
a black Subſtance, called Spaniſh Liqui 
rice, and at the Place, before mentioned, 
where it is rais'd, called Liquorice Cate: 
The Cakes they make at Pomfret at 
round and flat, with a Stamp reſembling 
the ancient Caſtle of that Town, now i 
Ruin. Within the Top of which Calil: 
there are two Acres of Land at this 
Time imployed in the Propogation ol 
this noble, uſeful Plant. 

« It is further remarkable, That one 
Acre of the Ground, juſt mentioned, 
has yielded five hundred Stone Weight 
(which is generally ſold for three Shil- 
lings and fix Pence per Stone) in one 
Crop : Which muſt be accounted a ve!) 
good Advantage; for in three Years | 


amounts to cighty ſeven Pounds ten my 
ling 
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TT lings; which is little leſs than thirty 
pounds per Acre, one Year with an- 
ther. Nor is the Charge of Tillage fo 
dear, by a great deal, as Hops and ſe- 
e yeral other Improvements are. 


Before I finiſh this Account, (ſays 
© this noted Correſpondent,) 1 cannot but 


„ remark, That about ſeven Years ago all 
the Liquorice at Pomfret was monopo- 
„ lized and engroſſed by a Set of Mer- 
„ chants, Sc. But the Engroſſers, by 
(4 ſending too great a Quantity together, 


« found, to their Coſt, that it heated and 
« and ſmoaked like a Hay-Reek put up 


EK too green. Which I mention by way 


d of Precaution to thoſe that raiſe great 
* Quantities, who ought not to lay above 
„two hundred Stone in a Heap; for 
though this may ſeem a great Quantity, 
yet a much larger has been taken up, 

c and tranſported, or kept in one Parcel. 
When Liquorice is to be tranſported, 
Gall that is deſigned for preſent Uſe is 
* tied up in ſeven or fourteen-pound 
4 Bundles, neatly rolled up, and bound 
* with Pack-thread. But the only Way 
„to be taken, is to ſend it by Water, 
* and then to lay it in dry Sand, or 
any other dry Soil, a Layer of Li- 
* quorice, and a Layer of Sand; ſo 
* that the Sand runs all oyer it, and a- 
R 2 « mongR 
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e mongſt it; and ſo an Apothecary my 
« thus keep it good for a Twelve-mort 
in hisCellar, As for tranſporting of thi 
« Roots for planting, if the ſmall Eye. 
“ Roots, or Runners and Buds, were { 
© tranſported in Sand, it were better fi 
them, than to be ſent naked, eſpecially, 
„if it be a great Way, and they are lite 
« to lie out of the Ground long. If fir 
« a Journey of fourteen Days, they maj 
ce be ſent in Bundles cut ready for planting; 
“ but if they are to be out of the Ground 
longer, then they mould and nt. 
“They ſhould not be mix'd Head al 
“ Tail, if you ſend them any Diſtance; 
but muſt be bound up in little Bunch, 
as above, and tied all one Way, for 
% Readineſs of planting. As for th: 
* Crown Buds, they may be ſent by Sa 
% with a little Sand to them, being much 
* hardier than Runners are. 

At the Town of Pomfret are about 
& fifty Acres of Ground, called Liquorit 
** Garths, many of them in ſmall Apart 
„ ments, which entitle the Poſſeſſors to 5 
many Votes for Members of Parliament, 
& as they are poſſeſſed of thoſe ſmall Far 
« cels of Land. All which cauſes tit 
* Land Tillage to be very dear, the com. 
mon Labourers having one Shilling 5e 
** Day, and two Drinkings, which amount 
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. jn all to at leaſt fourteen or fifteen Pence 
. per Day. But there are many other Places, 
& where it is found (by Experience) that 


e there is as good Liquorice rais'd, as at 


« Pomfret, and where Men and Buds are 
« yery eaſily pracur'd. 
« As to the Expences of 


8 i oO the Prices 
e planting and preſerving of bees 
BG of an Acre of Liquorice, Buds and 

« the Price of the Roots differ —.— of 
* in proportion to the Price — wg 


that Liquorice bears the Year 
« you fend for them: When Liquorice 


„ gives three Shillings a Stone, fourteen 
Pounds to the Stone, then Crown Buds 


„give five or ſix Shillings per Thouſand, 
« and Runners, cat into Lengths, and tied 
5 up in Bundles, give three or four Shil- 
„lings a Thouſand, 


* Old Planters of Liquo- Of the Num- 
rice reckon that eighty Thou- — 


4 fand of Plants will plant an 
Acre: But computing twenty Plants to 
6 Yard, and four thouſand eight hundred 
* Yards to an Acre, then an Acre requires 
" ninety fix thouſand, at one hundred ſixty 
* 1quare Poles to an Acre, thirty Yards to 
"2 Pole ſquare, and twenty Roots to a 
* Yards 3 as may be ſeen in the Example. 


150 


| 
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160 Poles in one Acre, 
30 Yards in à Pole, 


4800 Number of Vards in an Acre, 
20 Roots to a Yard, 


96000 Total of Roots to an Acre, 


« Now as they generally plant one 
« Fourth of Stock-Buds, and three Fourths 
« of Runners, then there will be r. 
« quired. 

8 1 

2.4000 Stock-Buds, at 5 I. Per 

C. when cheap, ; oY 
72000 Runners, at 3 s. per C. 10 06 0 
'The Charges of preparing the 

Ground will be about Ar 
Weeding the firſt Year, about 04 09 09 
Weeding the ſecond Year, for it 

is not hough'd, but weeded C 03 oo © 

by the Grub and Hand, at 
The ſame Operation the third 

Year, at ; oY 
The Taking-up and Bundling 

the laſt Year, at ; TAY 


—— 


The Charge in all, about 33 16 co 
—— 


« 80 
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« So that from what goes before, and 


a what will by-and-by follow, it is plain, 
e that an Acre of Liquorice will, (one 
© « Year with another,) as to the Debtor and 

« Creditor of it, ſtand as in the under- 
| « written Scheme, the whole being taken 


« at an Average for three Years. 


DEBTOR. 
L 
ThreeYears Rent of the W 16 


at 5 J. per Acre 

The whole Charges of planting,? 
weeding, and gathering 

To the Vicar for Tythe, at 25. 
per Pound, 7.0. 10 4. ge 
Acre for three Years 


10 


In all 50 oo 


ren 


1. 
Five hundred Stone of Liquo-? g 

rice, at 3 5. 6d. per Stone > / 
a Crop of Onions, Sc. the arſt? 4 


Summer 


dome Winter's Crop for wat2 


Year on 


CT 


O00 OO 


In all 


100 


DEBrTroR 
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Dr BTOR and CREDITOR ballanced. 


4. 

Debtor to Rent, Oc. TH. © « 
Creditor in Goods ſold 100 oo il © 
„ K 

49 140 0%“ 


& Which 1s above ſixteen Pounds a Yerlſ@ c 
c per Acre clear Profit, for the Railing of 
“ Liquorice. 

« To finiſh this Account, it is plain, fron 
« what goes before, That fifty Shi lng 
« an Acre is allowed for the firſt Wir 
ce ter's Crop; but if the Ground be fone} « 
« with Michaelmas Onions, Carriots, Lc: 
« tuce, Wc. there ſeems to be no Rea 
« why all the three Crops may not be wort 
“ half as much, at leaſt, as the oneSummer' 
« And perhaps the ſame Methods might | 
cc taken in other Winters, when the Stal: 
&« are gone, as uſed to be done on Bed 
cc at leaſt, as it's uſed in the Alleys of Aspi 
« ragus Plantations. And by this it 4 
« pears, That if a Planter was poſſeſs d a 
« hundred Acres of Liquorice, and had 
« Vent for it, it would bring him in nc 
« two thouſand Pounds a Year, clear of a 
« Expences. But an hundred Acres 18 
« much for one Man, or in one Count) 
« and ſo no more of that. « Al 
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And thus, Sir, have I given you as 
Tt an Account as I could, concerning 


(che Raiſing of Liquorice at Pomfret, 
(at leaſt, as good a one as the Time you 


„gave me would allow; though I am, I 
« think, pretty ſure, that there is little or 
« nothing omitted which is material, and 
« abſolutely neceſſary to be known in this 
« Affair. I with you good Succeſs in all 


your Undertakings, 


And am, Your, &c. 


J P. 


“P. g. Our Liquorice Garths take up 
« fo many Hands, at the Time of 
« Year, that there are ſcarce any La- 
« bourers to be got, at any Rate, for 
« other Works. 


1 


4s Ample and full Account of the Lu- 
cern, or Medick Fodder. 


HE Lucern, or Medick Of the Ori- 
Fodder, is a Graſs of cw = 
much greater Antiquity than 
any other Graſs that grows, a great many 


8 Sacks 


—— — ——ü2i ñ — — 
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Sacks of it having been brought (if * Pl 
is to be believed) from Media into Gree 
by Darius Hyſtaſpis, King of the Megs 
and Perſians, tor Provender for his Cat. 
tle, when he made Wars on that People; 
by which Means the Seeds came to be dif. 
perſed up and down there, though other 
(amongſt whom was Servius) affirm, tha 
it was tranſlated into Greece by NXerxe, 
a Nephew to Cyrus, who went to revenge 
his Father's diſgraceful Repulſe by A. 
tiades: But be it from which it will, it is 
by moſt Writers on Bontany believed, u 
be called Medica from thence, and not 
from its healing Quality, as others opine; 
though there are ſome who affirm, that it 
was by the Medes called f Melica Galling, 
or Turkey Millet, becauſe Turkeys were 
in that Country much fatened by it, from 
whence, ſome changing L into D, will have 
it called Medica; of which Herb thus 
Virgil, 


— — Tunc te quoque Medica Patres 
Accipiunt Fulci. Geor. 1, 


It 


Medica Externa etiam Grecia, ut a Medis, per Bells 
Perſarum, qua Darius intulet. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. Lib. XVIII. 
Cap. 16. 

＋ It is much to be feared that V, from the Au- 


thority of Seruius, was much miſtaken, When be wy 
1 
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ſt is more than probable, that the firſt rai. 
ſing the Lucern in Europe, was from Seed 
brought from Turky, where it now goes 
by the Name of Hovenjoy ; though the 
Learned Rey will have it to be of Spaniſp 


Extraction, as growing of its own Accord 
there; and Pomett, in his Hiſtory of the 


curious Plants and Drugs which are to be 


| found in France, is no leſs ſollicitous in 


making it to a Domeſtick of Languedoc, 


| Provence, and Dauphine, from whence 


(ſays he) the beſt Seeds are to be had; and 
that it grows all along the Banks of the 
Rhone, and in Normandy, from which Place 
it was, in his Time, brought to Par zs, and 
ſometimes to England. But whatever Pre- 
tentions the Europeans have to the Ori- 
ginal of the Medick Fodder, it is very 
certainly a Greczan Herb, endenizon'd to 
thoſe Countries, and particularly the Can- 
tons of Luceru, Bazzl, Sc. from whence, 
as well as from Languedoc, the Seed is 

S 2 carried 


that the Word Medica, by way of Apoſtrophe, or 
changing one of the Letters, was from Melica, a Name 
much uſed (as he thinks) amongſt the Medes. Since the 
Turkey Millet, which is by ſome Botaniſts called Surg- 
ham, and hath Ears ſomething like Wheat, is the true 
Mclica, What Servius writes of its being tranſlated 
into Greece at the Time Xerxes invaded it, is alſo not 
mentioned by other Authors. Bur let that learned 
Erymologiſt ſpeak for himſelf ; Ad itſam Herbam Apo- 
frpben facit, bec tranſlatem in Graciam Quotempore cam 
Nerves invaſerat, Voſhi Etymo. Pag. 314+ 
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carried to Leghorn, and other Iran perl 
Ports, and from thence annually import N or B 
(in conſiderable Quantities) hither; notyits, I gum 
ſtanding which, were it not for the ext. men 
ordinary Duties which French Goods pay, ¶ beco 
more than others do, France, in a goodYeu, Wome 


would be the beſt Market for Lucern-Sed 
that is in Europe; though ſome ſay that th 


Seed which comes from Tur is the beſt of al, 


| The Lucern, by many Wi. ite 
ae Ge. ters (from the Diſpoſition of ul 
nius, and Leaves) is generally placed » Wi Sha 
Species of mong the Trefoiles, though the I She 

ne” Seed-Veſſels of the Medica ar Ws is 
very different from thoſe of that Tribe; ¶ the 
and becauſe the Graſs and Hay of the k 
Lucern was much properer for Horls iet 
than any other ſort of Cattle, it was by WW cor: 
ſome of the Ancients called Trifolium C. tho! 
balinum, Horſe-Trefoile, ſeveral diminitive ¶ we 
Species of which (* if Mr. Ray is to be WW Col 
believed) are to be found wild in Exgland; ¶ oth 
but he ſeems to be miſtaken, by applying of 
the Name of Medica (as Hartlibb, and in 
others, did before him) to the St. Foine . Fr 
Holy-Hay, which is really an Onobrychis, WW by 


and nothing like the Lucern. „ 

Be that as it will, the Lucern, or Medicæ I ti 
Fodder, now treating of, comes very po. 
peri} 


vide Raii Synopfsr Stirpium Britanicarwm, Edi. j 
Fert. Pag. 333. "0 


1 <2 
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perly under * Mr. Ray's Paplio-naceous, 


or Butterfly-flowered and Trifoliated Le- 


guminous Plants, out of whoſe Empale- 
ment riſes the Pointal, which afterward 


becomes an intorted or wreathed Pod, 
ſomewhat like an involuted Snail, or Ram's 


Hom, (and, for that Reaſon, by many 
FE Writers called Medica Cochleata,) in 
Ewhich Pods are lodged Seeds ſomewhat 
like thoſe of the common Trefoile, but of 
a larger and more Oyular and Kidney-like 
Shape; which at firſt getting out of the 


Shell, are of a Iightiſh yellow Colour, (ſuch 


as is the Trefoile,) but grows browner as 


the Seed grow older, 

Botaniſts have found out a great Va- 
ety of Species of this Herb or Plant, ac- 
cording to the Colour of their Flowers, 
though the Stalk, Leaves, and Secd- Veſſels, 
are nearly one and the ſame. In ſome the 
Colour of Flowers are of a deep f Blue, 
others paler ; ſome of them are compoſed 
of a Yellow and Blue mix'd together; and 
in ſome Places in Spain, and Narbonne in 
France, the Flowers (as we are informed 
by ſome Gentlemen who ſerved in the 
ate Wars there) are entirely Vellow: And 
this Variety of Flowers hath given Rite 

o 


* id. Pag. 327. Cap. 3. 
According to Miller, the Violet-coloured Flower 
Muces the large Leaves, and ſtrongeſt Shoots, 
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to the four following Names or Specis 
of the Lucern. 

The Firſt is, the Medica Major erefin 
floribus Purpura Scentibus, of J. Baul. 
which is alſo the Trifolium Siliquit corn. 
tit, of C. Bauh; the Medica Satinu,d 
Mr. Ray; the Fenum Burgundiacum, ſi: 
Medica Legitima, of Parkinſon ,Pag, 1114 
And the Trefolium Cochleatum of Gerrari 
Pag. 1199. The other Kinds being ney 
diſcover'd, are diſcribed by Townefort only 
under the three laſt following Heads, v 


Aledica Major Erectior Floribus Violaten, 
— — pus Lute, 
— — A loribus Violaceit 


& Luteis Mlixti. 


All which in Ezgland (and other Coun- 
tries) go by various Names, as the Dialect d 
the Country turns; in England Turkey: 
Graſs, Burgundy Trefoile, Snail Claver, 0! 
Clover, Horned Trefoile or Meadow Fodde!, 
Lucerne or Medick Fodder. By ſome in 


French firſt called * L. Herb au Limacon, o 
Lima ſin, 


Cetgrave, whoſe Dictionary (though old) ſeems 9 
be the beſt done of any that are exrant, mentions 
ſeveral Sorts of the Treffle, or Trefoile, which ge 
before his Time Wild in France. Amongſt all the Tref, 
au Iimacon js the chief; the other Kinds are Tre 
Odoriferant, of which there is ſome grows in our Fe 
Gardens, Trefle des Prez.. Tee Pnant, Treſſie Savoart, 
c. All wiiich arc left to the Curious to deica"! 
on. 


the Lucern; becauſe Gerrard 
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Limaſon, in ſome Part of Spain, Mielguat, 
in Catanonia and VYalentia, (from whence 
geed may be got, though at a difficult Rate,) 
Alfafa, or rather Alfafe, and in general 
al over Holland, Flanders, Kc. where 
me French Language prevails, Grand 
relle, and La Lucerne; and by ſeveral 


Writers in Botany, Fenum Burgundiacum, 
or Burgundian Hay. 
By what I have read in our , 

a 5 . e Deſ- 
Engliſh Herbals, it is not diſ- eription of 
coycrable, that they were here- the Lucern 
tofore well accquainted with tf 
writes of it, as having many ſmall and ſlen- 
der Branches, crawling and creeping along 
the Ground ; whereas the Stalks of the Lu- 
cem, when they come to be old, are very 
ſrong; and though the Lucern, is apt to 
mike a very broad large * Head, or Crown, 
where it hath Room, yet the Branches are 
ot ſo procumbentas Gerrard repreſents, but 

are 


The ingenious Mr. Miller, in his Dictionary, ſub 
Tul Me, writes, that he meaſured the Crown of 
ene of the Roots of Lucern which he had in his 
?olefhon, and that it was eighteen Inches Diameter. 
And that from the ſame Plant, he cut near 400 Shoots 
it one Time, and that on a poor, dry, hungry, 
rravelly Soil, which had not been dug for many 
tears; and the ſame may (this Year, and in the Month 
1 April, 1733.) be averred of a Root which, growing 
n the Phyſiek Garden before mention'd, was « full 
bt, if not 16 or 18 Inches in Crown. 
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are much more inclinable to grow uprigh, ck 
than any of the Trefoils are; that the — A 
are ſet in a Trefoilated Manner, and 0 
great many of them round their reſpetinWt ©! 
Stalks, broad and ſlightly indented, cam 

poſſibly eſcape the Obſervation of Pena 
of the leaſt Curioſity ; and that the Floyen L 
are ſmall, and of various Colours, hath H "* 
already ſpoke of; and which running im 
round wrinkled Knobbs, like the Wat be 
Snail, or Fiſh called Perriwinkle, where Tr 
is contained ſmall ovular Sceds, a ling th 
flattiſh, like a Kidney, of aycllow Colon 
in Taſte like a Vetch, or Pea, is the © 
ture of this, and thoſe other of the Medica Ti 
which are kept in Gardens, or grow Wil © 
If there is any Thing more wanting ci 
cerning the Etymology, Genius, Species il ** 
Culture of the Lucern, than hath been i 
down, the Learn'd may have Recourſet J 


Dio ſcorides, Theophraſius , Plutarch 
Columella, Pallidius, Pliny, Strabo, & 
Where they will find it handled more : 
large. All that ſhall be added concernin 
it in this Place, is, that the Ancients ut 
the Lucern, as a Garden (not a Field) Plan 
and as the Situation and Soil of thoſe Cour 
tries, are much different from that of G 
Britian, few of their Rules will be het 
mention'd ; What follows hereafter, ben 
the real Reſult of Practice and I 

Idle 
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itfelf, with the Addition only of what the 
famous Liger hath wrote in French, in his 
Oconomet Gienerale de la Champaigne, on 
this Subject. 

That all, or moſt of the Misf tunes 
which have attended the Propogation of 
Lucern, has been owing to a wrong Judg- 
ment in the chooſing of a Soil proper for 
it, or ordering the Ground as it ought to 
be, or afterwards in taking care of it, are 
Truths ſo certain, that none can deny 
them; notwithſtanding which, this Affair 
will, before the Concluſion of this Chap- 
ter, (it is humbly hoped,) be put into ſo 
clear a Light, that the Learner can never 


Jer; and though Mr. Miller hath gone a 


great Way, the Reader will find much 
more for his Inſtruction in this, than in 
any other Book yet extant. 

Lucern will not proſper Of the Soil 
ä 5 proper for 
well on any impenetrable Rock Fucern, and 
oi Stone or Chalk; nor is it ſo how it is to 
apt to inſinuate its Roots into de ordered 
| f f and prepar- 
the Crannies or Clifts of Rock's « for it. 
3 dt, Foyne is, becauſe though 
it makes a long, yet it is a pretty large 
ſtrong Root, like that of the Oak, which 
running its Points againſt any hard Rock 
that lays near, will be by it thrown quite 
out of the Ground : Beſides, the Lucern is 
2 Plant that loyes Depth and Moiſture fo 

T much 
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much, that it will foon be burnt up by the 
Heats which happen in Summer, for want 
of ſuch a Depth of Earth as is proper 
for it. 

Nor will Lucern do well on a * cold, 
clayey, wet, tenacious Bottom, becauſe the 
Roots ſoon get down into it, and then the 
whole Buſineſs of Vegetation is over; for 
though it will come up, and flouriſh wel] the 
firſt Year, yet it goes off again, if it hap: 
pens to be a ſevere Winter, or cold ye 
Spring. How the Lucern will do in mv. 
raſſy, wet, fenny deep Land, is not yet de. 
termined, though Tryal is now making 
of it. Nor will Lucern do well long on 
barren, dry, ſandy-bottomed Land, let the 
Top be ever ſo good; for though it wil 
grow pretty well for a Year or two, whill 
it grows on the top Soil, yet when the 
Roots begin to get downwards, and nt 
finding any ftrong hearty Land, inclinable 
ſomewhat to Moiſture, it will ſoon go df 
again. And it may be laid down as a ve!y 
certain Truth, that the ſtronger the Bot- 
tom is (provided it be penetrable) thc 
ſtronger will the Lucern be, and will lat 
the longer. And to proceed ; 


Notwith- 


This is confirmed by a very worth Gentleman 
of Dorſet ſbire, Humphry Sturt Eſq; who ought ſame 
Seeds at Weſtminſter-Hall a few Years ag0+ 


1an 


n 
Notwithſtanding what hath been ſaid 


of the Non- ſucceſs of Lucern, on hard 
| rocky Land, or wet clay ey Bottoms, it is cer- 
| tain that it will proſper well on poor Land, 
that lays on a loamy Gravel or looſe Chalk, 
zs is affirmed by Mr. Miller and others; 
| « for the Roots generally running down 
| © yery deep in the Ground, (provided the 
© Soil be dry,) although they ſhould meet 
| © with any Thing that is hardiſh a Foot below 
| © the Surface, yet their Roots will pene- 
| « trate it, and make their Way down- 


« wards; there having been ſome, that 
« from that laborious Author's own Ex- 
© perience, were taken up a Yardin Length, 
« and had run above two Foot into a 
« Rock of Gravel, which was ſo hard, as 
© not to be looſened without Mattocks 


| © and Pickaxes of Iron; and that with 


much Difficulty too.“ 

But the beſt Soil for Lucern is a ſtrong 
ſandy Earth or Loam; the richer the Bot- 
tom is, the better, for then the leſs Sced 
will ſerve; but if it ſhould be a rich Soil, 
then another Inconvenicnce is likely to 
ariſe, and that is, the Danger of its being 
deſtroyed the firſt Year, by the ſuper- abun- 
dance of Weeds, which ail rich Soils na- 
turally produce. And this leads us to an 
Enquiry into the beſt Method or Way of 

T 2 pre vent- 
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preventing this Evil the firſt Year, will 
young. 
13 The firft Method (if it be 
vent Wende A turfy Ground that you in 
from hurting tend to ſow with Lucern) is u 
** — ar. burn: bake the Land fomaine 
whilſt young. in May OT June, the Year be. 

fore you lay it down with Ly. 
cern, and in July ſow it with Turig, 
which may be either fed, or pulled off i 
the Winter; and this will meliorate the 
Land much, and help to deſtroy all latert 
Weeds; and then in February or Marth, 
as ſoon as the Turnips are off, in order to 
deſtroy the Weeds more effectually, give the 
Ground a good Liming ; and this will nuke 
it as fine and as free from Weed, as Hear 
can wiſh, in order for the ſowing the Lucem; 
of which we ſhall ſpeak more by-and-by. 
And to proceed. 

In caſe your Ground alſo is old Land, 
that hath been, Time out of Mind, en- 
ployed in Gardening or Tillage, it is nec 
adviſeable (as the Ancients did to * dung 
it, as if deſigned for common Crops, but to 
Lime and Turnip it in June and 7uh; 
and then to take off the Turnips and gie 
it a gentle Liming again in 0 

efore; 


* This Error of the Ancients is to be ſeen in PAH 
Ae R. Ruſt. Pro Menſe Februarii, Lib. III. Tit, 6. As 40 
In Columelia de R. Ruſt. Lib. II. Cap. 11, 


wh 
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before; becauſe Lime doth not only de- 


troy all Weeds and Vermine, but affords 


an alkalous Conſolidation to the Ground. 
The Seaſons for ſowing the 

Lucern are various, and dif. Of the Sea- 

0 . a ſons for ſow- 

fer according to the Warmneſs ing the Lu- 

of the Soil, and its Encloſure cern. 

from cold Winds: Where theſe 

two Things meet together, and the Seaſon is 


open and fine, Lucern may undoubtedly be 


Own in February, as hath been practiſed by 
ſme * Gentlemen with Succeſs; and by 
or from this early ſowing, the Lucern 
will get Strength enough to defend itſelf 
ainſt the cold froſty Nights of April 
and May come, which are the moſt perni- 
cious of any that happen in all the Year, 
being moiſt hot Days, and cold froſty 
Nights, 

But if the Ground, on which Lucern is 
to be town, be expoſed to the cutting 
Winds which generally happen in March, 
then it is beſt to deter the ſowing it till 
ater thoſe cold froſty Nights (which ge— 
rerally ſpoil all our Fruits, eſpecially this 
ard Kidney- Beans) are over; and, perhaps, 
for a certain Rule, not till the Mulbery 
and Figs begin to put forth their Leaves, 

that 


* The late worthy Admiral Hughes, in a warm Soil 
ns, ſomewhere in Hartforaſhire, as himſelf 1claicd 
* livin g. 
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that all Danger is over; for the Luce 
Graſs will come up in three or four Dan 
Time, and then thoſe hot Days and ct 
Nights ſpoil it. 

It is to be remembered, indeed, that th 
late ſowing of Lucern, in a very dry Sun. 
mer, ſuch as happened about two or thi: 
Years ago, in the Year 1730. the See 
may lay a good while before it comes uy; 
but no Matter for that, it * takes no hut 
thereby, but will come up the firſt Ran 
that happen in June, Fuly, or Auguſt, © 
as good a Purpoſe, as if it had come 
immediately, 

The Soil and Seaſon for the ſowing d 
Lucern being thus adjuſted, the nex 
Thing required to be known, is the Cum. 
tity of Seed that is proper to be alloyel 
to an Acre; and in what Manner it is belt 
to ſow it, whether by Broaſt-Caſt or Drills 
or as ſome + Noblemen of great Repute 
do it, by ſowing it firſt in a Nurſery- Bel, 
and afterwards tranſplanting it in the opel 
Field. 

Much has been ſaid by Practitioners con 
cerning the Goodneſs and Badneſs of tht 
Lucern Seed, which is either better ct 


worle, or ſometimes good for nothing 
4 


* This is alſo confirmed by the worthy Huny# 
Sturt Eſq; of Dorſetſhire, before-mentioned, who obieryts 
it An no 1730. aforeſaid. 

The Right Hon. Earl of Stairs and others. 
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ce an, as the Seaſons for ripening it happen; 


Day 


| Colt 


that ſaved in England, though it has all 


the Appearance that good Seed can have, 


yet according to the Obſervations made 


by * a worthy Gentleman, who has ſaved 
Ii, and ſowed it again, it will come to any 
FThing at all. The French and Spaniſh 
Seeds fail alſo ſometimes ; but that from 


Turky, which ſometimes has a good deal 


Jof the Purple in it, as Clover has, is the 


beſt of all. 0 15 
That the Quantity of Lucern 
Seed, which hath been long Sinead 
allowed to an Acre is too much, and of the 
is viſible to any one who ſhall — bg 
conſider how much the Head te a» pops 
or Crown of a Lucern Root the Manner 
will burniſh : Heretofore we — 8 
uſed to allow ten or twelve, ; 
and ſometimes fourteen, fifteen, or ſixteen 
Pounds to am Acre, when ſowed by a 
broad caſt amongſt Corn, which muſt be 
2 vaſt deal too much, if but Half of it 
ſhould grow. Mr. Miller hath reduced 
the Quantity to ſix Pounds; and there ſeems 
to be room ſtill for the reducing 1t to leſs, 
even as it is in the firſt Appearance of 
theſe 


Mr. Smith of Footſcray on the Kentiſh Road ro Maid- 
fone, who has had much more Experience in the raiſi g 
of Lucern, than any one I know of has, and is 
very curious, not only in this, but many other Parts of 
Husbandry. 
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theſe * Eſſays to two or three Pound; » be 
moſt ; and if the Lucern be ſet out by de +, 
Hoe or Shuffle, as Turnips are, then ce L 
Pound, or a Pound and a Half, in de 
Hands of a good Seedſman will be ſuß. 
cient. 2 

Many have been the Methods that Pu. .. 
titioners in Husbrandry have tried for th 
ſowing of the Lucern, ſome by a bla 
Cait amongſt Barley or Oats, as Cloe 
and other Trefoils are. But this is by 
Experience found to be a bad Way, be 
cauſe if the Year proves moiſt, the Lucen 
will be drawn ſo weak, for want of Ar, 
as that it will ſcarce bear the Winter; and, 
indeed, if we conſider well the ſosing d 
Clover itſelf with Barley, Sc. tends to hun 
it; but neither the Danger, nor the D- 
mage is fo great, as in Lucern. If Lucen 
be laid down any way by a broad Caſt, i 
ought to be done, as the French do it, i 
ſowing the Sced amongſt Lentiles, which u 
mowed off with the Lucern the firſt Net 50 
makes an excellent Fodder ; but then (y 
ſhould not be done, but on the poorelt BE xr 
ſandy Land, and the freeſt from Wecis Bi fie 
that any Land can be, elſe the Weeds af H 
the Lentiles together will choak it; ny BY 


alſo to be obſerved, that the — * 
1 


* Sce The Practical Husbandman, &c. for April 13% 
Vol. I. Pag. 25. 
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Is a be forbid ſowing above half, or at moſt 
ue but two Parts in three of the Crop of 
ae Lentils he would ſow, if the Lucern were 
ue not to be amongſt it. 

| Some adviſe the lay ing down of Lucern 
Fields, by ſowing the Seeds among Buck- 
E wheat; but that (as it may be ſown much 
ner than Barley or Oats, or any other 
nin are, Buckwheat being of itſelf 
ao a great Deſtroyer of Weeds) ſeems to 
be a good Method at firſt Sight; yet Buck- 
wheat is apt to grow high, and will ſhade the 
Graſs too much; but if Tryal be made 
with hve or fix Pound of ſmall Trefoil, 
there ſeems to be ſome Proſpect of its Sue- 
cf, becauſe it is of kin to the Lucern, 
and will ſoon top all Weeds. 

There are others who adviſe the drilling 
in of the Lucern Seed, without any other 
fort of Grain ſowed with it; and this is, 
indeed, the beſt Practice that hath been 
uſed, provided you can get the Inſtruments 
proper for Drilling and Horſe-houghing ; 
(which at preſent 'tis much to be feared 
"UF ae not ſo perfect as they ought to be; ) be- 
©" daes, it will be a difficult Point for the 
au Horſe-hougher to keep his Horſe and In- 
* "WF [frument ſo exact, as that one or the other 
* Ihall not wound or bruiſe the Roots; and 

gen then alſo the Rows muſt be weeded, 
i ſet out by hand, or by a Hough, which 

U 1 


8 
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is anotacr Trouble, Beſides all this, it wil 
be a difficult Point to make the Drills f. 
near to one another, as that the Graſs vil 
ever fill the Ground without tranſpla 
ting it into the open Spaces, and fili 
them up, either with Plants, which rs 


tire new Trouble, and which can't bz don 
without ſome Expence. 

The laſt and beſt Method then that iz 
or can be ad viſed, is, to ſow your Lucen 
with a broad Caſt, in the fame Manne, 
and to the fame Purpoſe and Intent as yo 
do Turnips, but thinner ; and as the Scec 
comes up, be watchful to hough it, an! 
keep it clear of Weeds, as Turnips a, 
Some, perhaps, may at firſt think, that thi 
is too expenſive a Piece of Husbandry fa 
a Farmer, or, perhaps, for any body elk 
but Gentlemen of Eſtates and Fortunes to 
follow, becauſe the Charges of doing i: 
muſt, as they by miſtake think, exceed the 
Income or Profits ariſing from it ; but with 
ſuch we beg leave to argue in the follow- 
ing ſhort, yet (we hope) rational Manner; 
and that is, From the Charges they beſtow 
upon a Turnip Ground, which is to [af 
but one Year, and brings in, at moſt, but 
four Pounds that Year ; whereas the Lu- 


cern laſts eighteen or twenty Years. The 
Charges 
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Charges of houghing an Acre of Turnips 
is not above five or fix Shillings a Year, 
or ſomewhat more, and the Profit which 
| ariſe are (excluſive of the Rent of the 
| Ground) at leaſt forty Shillings per Acre, 
and but for one Year; and what will ſuch 
| Perſon ſay, if it be provable, (as it truly 
is,) that an Acre of good Lucern is worth 
nat leaſt twelve Pounds a Year? And rec- 
boring fix Pounds for the Rent and Charges 
which attend it, the firſt and other Vears, 
there is at leaſt 16 or 18 Years of clear Pro- 
| fit by Lucern, which comes to above two 
hundred Pounds in the ſaid Years ; and that 
| is above the Fee-ſimple of the Land, even at 
three Pounds per Acre, could it be fold at 
40 or 50 Years Purchaſe. 

That the Plants of the Lu- Concerning 
cern will tranſplant out of one — 
dced · Bed into another, and out Lucern. 
of the Rows were they are town 
into the Intervals, is a Queſtion that ad- 
mits of no Diſpute; ** and that the Roots 
* will keep alive for a long Time out of 
the Ground, even from October to March, 
| © notwithſtanding the Severity of that cold 
„Winter, (Anno 1728.) we are fully in- 
* formed by Mr. * Miller; and if the Roots 
* are large, will undoubtedly ſhoot out 
2 5 ſtrong 


* See Mr. Miller's Dictionary under the Head of 


ledica, 
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« {trong again the next Year.” But thy 
ſowing Lucern-Sced in a Bed, by way cf 
Nurſery, or with a Deſign to thin or te- 
move them out of their Rows, is not < 
certain; becauſe as the Oak is the King af 
Trees, ſo the Lucern ſeems to be the King 
of Graſſes, and to be governed and dirct. 
ed by the ſame Laws, that is, the ms. 
king a downright Tap-Root, which though 
it will live when tranſplanted, is yet tome 
Time before it gets firm Hold in the Ground 
again; and whatever it does in Time to 
come, it may be laid down as a certain 
Truth, may we uſe the Words of a noble 
* Lord on this Subje&, (who hath tried 
all the Experiments which are poſlible to 
be tried on Lucern,) that a Seed of Lu- 
cern ſown (be it a Year or two after the 
tranſplanted Plant) will get Ground, and 
grow faſter, than that tranfplanted KSO 
poſſibly can, and in all Probability will lat 
much longer; becauſe by ſuch a Tranſplan- 
tation the Lucern ſuffers as much in Pro- 
portion, as doth the Oak; ſo great is the Ami- 
logy between Trees and Herbs. But of this 
more in ſome other Place, more proper fot 
ſeveral curious Obſervations on this Sub- 
ject, as yet unattempted at. 


a Earl Of HK. 
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t It is not enough, that we wi — * 
f W have taught the beſt Method — 
of chooſing the Soil, and ſow- the Lucern. 
ing of the Lucern, becauſe 
there is much more to be obſerved con- 
(cerning the Culture and Preſervation of it 
ſin its firſt Year's Growth, as to weeding, 
watering, and cutting, or feeding of it. 
That it muſt be well weeded, or houghed, 
ereral Times in the Summer, is univerſally 
allowed; but how this Weeding or Clean- 
ſing is to be performed, is not to well un- 
derſtood or practiſed. 

If the Lucern be ſowed in Rows about 
three Foot aſunder, then Mr. Tulls's 
Horſc-hough Plough doth the Work very 
expeditiouſly, as will the Kentiſh Sheim, 
ich is ſomething of the ſame Shape and 
Cie. But here, as before obſerved, the 
Rows are of courſe ſo very wide, that a 
preat deal of Ground mult be loſt; hough- 
"3 therefore, as you do Turnips, is much 
r0- Wc beſt Way; and to do that, the Roots 
a- en to be ſet (at firſt houghing) at leaſt 
his rer eren Inches aſunder; and at the ſe- 
fot nd Houghing, when you ſee which are 
ub- le to be the ſtrongeſt, and which the 

akelt Plants, they ought to be ſet out at 

Yut 12 or 14 Inches aſunder; and if Rains 

i: Wippen, you may pull them up, where 
ey are too thick, and tranſplant either 
them 
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them, or freſh Secd into the Places, wit 
they are too thin. "= 

What hath been wrote in the laſt N 
ragraph, about houghing, holds the ſane 
if the Lucern is cleanted by the Shufk 
which is certainly a much better Inſt 
ment than the Hough ; becauſe by th 
Method of Houghing, the Hougher fi 
lowing his Inſtrument, he muſt of Cour 
tread a great many of the W ecds in agar 
unlets he come over the Ground agar 
with a Rake; whereas, by a Man's ga 
backward, and behind his Shuffle, he tio. 
up all the Weeds as l. e goes along; and h 
giving his Shuffle now and then a Td 
puts the Weeds out of any Probability d 
ſhooting again. But whether you uſe th 
Hough or the Shuffle, the Initrument ougt 
to be made rounding at the Corner, al 
blunt, and not ſquare and ſharp, as thok 
Kinds of Inſtruments generally are, | 
order to keep the Hougher from wound 
ing the Crown of the Lucern ; and it 
further neceſſary to obſerve, "that th 
Houghing or Shuffling ſhould be done i 
dry Weather, rather than in wet. 

Notwithſtanding all that has been wid 
concerning the extraordinary Managene 
of the Lucern, when the Owner wou 
be nice and curious in it, which the gre 


Price it bcars, as well as the great Leg 
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erf its Duration; yet there are ſome Gen— 


emen, amonglt which Mr. Huith of Foot- 


%%, Juit mentioned, Is one, who, as al- 
ane Peady | hinted at, have 16,ed the Lucern 
Wm oncft their laſt Crops of Corn, when 


\cy come to lay their Ground down to 
ung; and have fed it with black and 
ther Cattle the ſecond Year without any 


dur the Trouble of houghing and weed- 
gu e above mentioned, and allow ſixteen or 


ichteen Pound to an Acre; but the Ground 
nut be clean from Weeds, and found, 
ard, hearty Land. But to proceed; 


d | The next Matter to be laid 2 
d = of 'Tkir ne Wa⸗ 
Tok own, in the Courſe of Things, ering of Lu- 


y Qt 


| the Watering the Lucern, cern, 
Jt 


hn which no Grafs that 


des requires more, or proſpers better by 
, ant; infomuch, that in all hot Countries the 
toolW:ople can, by this Means of Watering, 


e, it it every fixteen or eighteen Days, during 
dune Spring or Summer Months : And that 
ne Lucern will not be deſtroyed by any 

gods, is evident from an * Accident which 
one 188: cllewhere ſet down, of a Field of Oats which 
u over-Howed ſoon after the Oats and Lu- 


Wia were town together; and notwith- 
cnemanding the Oats were entirely rotted, 
woun and 


5 gre: 
cog At Colonel Hawley's, near Hartford- Bridge in Hamp- 

1 Of which ſee The Compendious Method of Raf 
aulie, Lucern, &c. Pag. 31, 


1 
7 


vantage, the Sides of one of your richel 
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and deſtroyed by that Innundation, yet it 
Lucern eſcaped ; and what was more 20 
mirable, in all the Holes or hollow Pl::« 
of the Field, where the Water ſtood lonoe? 

x O 
the Lucern was the ſtrongeit. 


+4+\%% 


on again, (Sig.) That the burn-baking ar 


” 
44% 


Water- Meadows is to be choſen, and bum. 
baked and ploughed up for that Purpoſe, 
keeping all thoſe Trenches open and er 
tire that were in uſe when the Mcadow uſed 
to be watered for common Graſs, and the 
as ſoon as ever the Lucern Graſs is cut of 
and for three or four Days ſucceſſively 
may the new-mowed Roots be overflowel 
and then if the Weather is hot, what! 
there that may not be expected, and thi 1 
watering is to be Night and Day, for tt 
aforementioned Time 
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It is, indeed, a ſeeming Truth, (to which 
every conſiderate Perſon is very ready to 
zccede,) that the Rains of Great Britain 
be generally ſo great, ſo often repeated, 
deu :nd of fo long a Duration, and the Heats 
ſo uncertain, that the watering of Lucern 
is not ſo abſolutely neceſſary as it is in 
other hot Countries; and conſequently that 
WF this Sowing near the Water- ſide, will not 
„aer fo well as there. But whoever 
WT hith ſcen the vaſt Quantities of Lucern 
which grow on the Banks of the Rhone, in 
d Vrnandy, and other Places of equal Tem- 
perature with that of England, muſt own, 
that this Objection is ſpeculative only, and 
doth not, upon a thorough Conſideration, 
cry that Weight with it, as one would at 
irſtSight imagine; and though our Heats are 
more uncertain in Eugland, and do not laſt 
ſo long as in other Countries, yet they are 
trong enough to raiſe up the Sap in the Lu- 
cm, which, by-the-by, doth not require a 
much greater Strength of Heat than common 
Clover, and other Graſs Seeds do. From all 
vluch it may well be concluded, that the 
bum-baking of the beft Meadow Land 
Jou have, towing it with the Lucern, and 
Vtering it well, will fully anſwer the great 
Rent of the Land, and Charges too, eſpeci- 
V if we conſider that an Acre of Lucern, 
4 before recited, is worth, at leaſt, twelve 
| X Pounds 


4 
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Pounds per Annum, clear of all Fxpence; 
whereas it is well if an Acre of the he; 
Meadow Land that is, yields above fy; 
or ſix Pounds, 
The beſt Method or Manns 
Of the Me- of treating the Lucern, ſo that i 
— may not be damaged, or ſpoiled 
ner of treat- . * Police, 
ing and pre- 15 (as by ſome tuppos'd) not u 
ſerving the feed it, either the firſt (or indeed 
Lucern, by - | 
mowing, and in any other) Y ear of its Growth 
not feeding not only as it is very dangerous 
Y the firſt. let Cattle take their full Swing: 
ear, &c. <p . 
of it, but alſo as they are apt to 
tread and wound the Tops of it with their 
Hoots, ſo as to make it bleed, which much 
weakens, if not totally kills it. Beſides al 
which, all Sorts of Cattle are ſo avaiic- 
ouſly greedy of it, and will bitc it down 
ſo cloſe to the Ground, that it will ſcarce 
ever recover its ſelf again. And Vonheut 
Liger, in that excellent Treatiſe of his before 
mentioned, adviſes, That no Sorts of Cattle, 
no Hogs, or Sheep, ſhould ever be ſuffered 
to come to feed on the Lucern ; and that 
all Sorts of Poultry ſhould (if pollible) 
be excluded out of the Lucern-Field; be- 
cauſe they are ſuch great Lovers of it, that 
they will pick the very Heart of it out wich 
their Beaks. 
The beſt Way then of cating the Lu- 


cem, whether green or dry, is in * 
made 
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made at one End, or one Corner of the 
Field; and let there be a Scythe always 
ready at hand to cut the Graſs, and give 
it to the Cattle as they have Occaſion for 
it, letting them ſtand to empty themſel ves 
often between baiting Times, and ſtintin 
them ſo as they may not ſurfeit themſelves: 
But it muſt be noted, that Oxen put up 
to fat, and Horſes, may have their Fill of 
it, more than Milch Beaſts, Sheep, Sc. 
But in all this a diſcretionary Manage- 


ment is required; becauſe if there is too 


much given them, it will make them very 
Plcthorick, or full of bad Blood, the ge- 


neral Forerunners of Danger in moſt Kinds 


of Cattle. 

Some there are (and among them the 
ingenious Author of the Gardener's Dicti- 
ovary) who allow, © That Lucern may 
* be fed, even the firſt Year by Sheep; 
* affirming that ſuch a Feeding will be of 
* Service to the Root, by dunging the 
* Ground; and that they will not eat it 
* too cloſe, ſo as to endanger the Crown 
© of the Roots. But this (however well 
t appears in Theory) will, when reduced 
to Practice, prove fatal to the Lucern 
Crop, becauſe nothing bites ſo cloſe as 
deep do, nor is there any Beaſt, th t 
feeds on Graſs, that contaminates it more; 
for which Reaſon; not only from che u- 

X 2 thority 
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thority of Monſieur Liger, before mes. 
tioned, and many other Authors and Pra. 
titioners in Husbandry, but alſo from Pric- 
tice and Experience tucit, I would fuhil 
the feeding the Lucern at all, Sheey x 
well as moſt other Cattle being the utwd 
Bane imaginable to Graſs-Sceds ot all Kind 
eſpecially Lucern and St, Foyne ; but dt 
that more in its proper Place. 

What hath been before wrde 
Of the great IM hi 
Danger of on the Subject of the Luce, 
mowing the is concerning the great he. 
+ ny vantages there is to the Pan 
too late. of the Lucern in mowin, 
more than feeding of it ; but 
even mowing of it cught to be done with 
ſome Diſcretion. Weare indeed told, both 
by * ancient and modern Writers, that the 
Lucern Graſs may be mowed three or four, 
and by others five or ſix Times. 

But an ingenious + Gentleman of Mil. 
ſhire, whoſe Authority I have had Occ 
tion to quote in ſeveral Places of ih 
Eſſay, aſſures me, That though he cut hi 


Lucern but three Times, yet he _ 
tial 


* Sic culta ſexies in anno demeti poterit, & permanebi 
anne decem. Columel. de R. Ruſt. Cap. xi. Pag. 5. 
Secatur, incipit florere, & quoties refloruit id ſexits events 
per annos, cum minimum quater. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. L. 
XV111. Cap. 16. 

t. My oft-quoted Friend, Mr. Henry Mantey, Clothiet, 
of Warminfeer in Wiltſhixe. 


1 


. chat the laſt was once too much; for he 
- und that that Mowing weaken'd it very 
much; and therefore in caſe the Lucern be 
cut three Times, it muſt be where the Soil 
Ei; very prolifick, or that you have a good 
Stock of Manure to help it again. But in 
caſe you do not mow it the laſt Time, the 
FRowet (as is before ſet down) may (if you 
{iffer Cattle at all) be fed by a few Cows 
For Sheep, becauſe the Roots will not be ſo 
lat to bleed, nor will the Cattle be ſo 
lercedy of it as in the Spring. But to draw 
on Concluſion ; 
ing, The Reader (after this tedi- 

but eis, long, and particular Ac- 38 
* ) 8 es ot the 
un ccunt of the Lucern) will un- Lucern, a- 
both eoubtedly expect to find a Ca- bore chat of 

| | 2 5 other Gra- 
te Hin tc of the great Excellen- ſes. 
our, Ness and Utes of this Graſs, and 

| 01 what Acccunt it is fo very preferrable 
** 4 a a 
i- Clover, and others of the Trefoil Kind. 
cci- Ard nere, I muſt own, I am juſtly ama- 
(hs Wiſes, not daring to ſay all that L apprehend 
It hls Met it, leſt che Reader ſhould think me too 
ing eine a Perſon to be a juſt Author. 
Hloweyer, the following Particulars are ſuch 
6 almoſt every Body knows. 
The Lucern is, in the firſt Place, a 
Graſs that appears above Ground the earli- 
ltof any Graſs that grows, and may have a 
e Ewes and Lambs put into it in Febru- 


5 
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ry and March, when there is no othv 
Grals co be had: But they muſt be hy 


few. 1 

Again, in the greateſt He ats that arc vi 
Summer, when all the other Clovers u 
Trefoils are, by their Shallowneſs of R] 
ings burnt up, as was the Cafe about trol 
or three Years ago, the Lucern was (πÜ * 
the great Depth the Root run) as green - 


if there had been no Heat; and more tha 
all that, if the Lucern can be floated, i} 
hotter the Weather is, the oftner it my 
be mow'd. 

Another Excellency of Lucern, abo bc 
other Graſſes, is the great Burthen it ca" 
ries; for if it can be mow'd three Tin" 
only, every Acre will, at an Average in 
one Mowing with another, produce .. 
Ton, every Ton of which is double the) 
Jue of any other Graſs, (St. Foyne not ex 
ceptcd;) ſo that after the Lucern is well ei 
bliſh'd, it will produce at leaſt 12 /. (v® 
if I had ſaid 16 or 18.) an Acre, 0 0 
Year with another, (I ſhould not have end 


much,) clear of all Expences. The * A A 
cicy (0NC 

* Concerning the Lucern's fattening of Cattle, 
not dep-uperaiing, but father enriching of Li And 
Celumella writes thus, Quod Agrum flercorat, quod Pallad 
emaciatum armentum ex ea pingueſcit, quod ægrotam ml 
core remedium oft, que jugerum ejus toto anno gribus Ala 


ſofficit, Collum. de R. Ruſt. Lib. ii Cap. 11. 
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cients are full of the Praiſes of the Lucern, 
or Medick Fodder, in the Stercoration and 
Improvement of Land, and in fattening of 
lan emaciated Cattle of all Sorts, eſpeci- 
ly lean Horſes, Oxen, Sc. And ſome 
t Moderns allow, That one Acre of Lucerrn 
vill maintain three Horſcs a whole Year. 
And though I am not ſure it will do fo 
much as that, yet a Gentleman, near Hert- 
fird Bridge in Hampſhire, ſome Years ago, 
alured me, That during the Time the Lu- 
cer laſted, it was fo hearty a Food, that 


nm þ . 
WT i never gave any Corn, even his Draught 
Tor beats, but they lived and proſpered 
well on the Lucern only. Of what Ute 


may hereafter be to Hunters and Rui i- 
e ing Horſes, is not yet known. 

Another Excellency of the Lucern, ons 
jeu iedick Fodder, above other Graſſes, is it.s 
en Duration, which is at leaſt ten, and in\ 
ett bong Land, ſome affirm, near twenty Years ; 
(ad that is above four Times as long as 
Clover, and the other Trefoils, laſts. But 
ended this enough. 

* a0 And to conclude; What is ſaid further 
cici c cerning the Excellency of this Graſs a- 


bove 
my 
f Ls 
14 And to the ſame purpoſe, though in other Terms, 
* Wading, Agrum ſtercorat, mara animalia ref} it, curat 


1 wha, jugerum ejus toto anno tribus equis abunde ſufficit. 
bllad. de R. Ruſt. ſub capite Menſis Aprilis, pag. 207. 
ae Miller's Dictionary, under the Title of Medica. 
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bove others, the Lucern is not ſo great y 
Impoveriſher of Land as Clover, Trefy 
and all other thoſe Grafles are, which ys 
near the Surface; becauſe by its ny. 
ning ſo deep down into all ſtrong and gu 
velly Earths and Chalks, it fetcheth h 
greateſt Subſiſtence from thence ; and by: 
Leaves enricheth and improveth the Tor 
Soil, rather than depauperates it. 

But to put a Period to this long and tr 
dious Eſſay in favour of Lucern, wid 
hath by this Time ('tis to be fear'd) mu 
tired and fatigued all thoſe who {dl 
read this Narrative, if it be allow, 
that Amplilocus in Pliny, who write 
whole Volume in praiſe of the Cythiſu 
and Medica, employ'd his Time to any pur 
poſe, the Author of this Narrative humbly 
begs to be for once indulged in this ing! 
(though long) Chapter concerning Luce, 
the Deſign of it being to introduce 2nd 
endennizon this moſt curious and ulchil 
Fodder, the Adyantages of which (when tte 
Culture of it comes to be a little bete 
known in Britain) is like to be the greatc 
of any one Improvement, which hath ce 
yet been diſcovered and introduced. 

And this will more fully appear from tit 
Debtor and Creditor, or a ſhort View 0 
the Charges which attend, and the Pon 


which ariſe from the ſowing of 1 
taken 


Liming the Ground, thirty _ * 
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taken at an Average, one Year with ano« 
ther, for nineteen Years, and not account- 
ing any Thing for the firſt Vear, the Deb- 
tor and Creditor will ſtand thus: 


DEBTOR. 


To the Rent of an Acre of Land 

for twenty Years, at 1/. 65. e 26 o oo 
as * f Sced, at 18 4 

Four Pounds of Sced, at 18 4. 

per Pound, ; 5 oo 06 
Twice ploughing, ſowing, har- 

rowing, or rowling, at 7 5. 64. >008 15 oo 
per Acre, 


C 


O0 


Buſhels, at 6 d. per Buſhel, r 
Once houghing or weeding, ue 06.07 6 
15. per Acre 

Three Times mowing, and ma- 

king Hay, each Year, for nine- : 

teen Years running, at 6 5. per * 
Acre, f 
Manuring of it three Times in 

the twenty Years, at 14. 4 5. Co 12 00 
per Acre, 5 
In all 37 10 co 


N. B. This Caculation is upon a Suppoſi- 
tion that the Graſs is cut green, or to 


Y make 
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make Hay of. But if it be fed on th; 
Spot, then there will be 5 J. 14 5. fu dd 
that Expence; and if it be weeded by ie 
Horſe-Hough, or Sheim, then the Ex, 
pence is a Trifle. 


CAaESITORS 
2 4 
By ſix Ton of Graſs or Hay " 


for nineteen Years, in all 114 
Ton, at an Average of 3 J (399 © 
10s. per Ton, amounts to 

Grazing that is upon it cannot) 
be worth leſs than 405. per 40 09 0 
Acre for all the twenty Years 


In all 439 000 
Charges 37 100 
Balance 401 100 


N. B. The above Account is taken at an 
Average of nincteen Years only: Butif, 
as ſome (amongit which is the induſtt- 
ous Mr. Smith, of Footſcray in Kent, 
aforeſaid) affirm, that Lucern will laſt full 
twenty Years, the Profits of Lucern is in- 
menſely more than the Value of the Land. 


But not to inſiſt upon the higheſt Calcu- 
lation; how juſt ſoever they be, the firſt to 
e ſure is as modeſt and exact Account as can 
. be 


a > or 


mw 2 r= 
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de at preſent procured. But if we ſuppoſe 


that one Acre of Lucern will keep but 
| two Horſes all the Year, inſtead of three, 
| 35 before mentioned, then that Lucern is 


worth eight and twenty Pounds per Acre, 
becauſe no Body can keep a Horſe at Houle, 


eren at his own Stables, under twelve or 
| fourteen Pounds a Year, except it be a 
good Diſtance from London; then the 


nineteen Years Profit of one Acre of Lu- 


cern is above five hundred Pounds; 


which is conſiderably more than the Fee- 
Simple of that Acre, even at ſixty Years 
Purchaſe; for three-times Thirty is but 
Ninety ; whereas thirty ſeven Pounds ten 
Shillings deducted from five hundred thirty 
two Pounds, it certainy leaves four hundred 
ninety four Pounds ten Shillings, which 
is a vaſt deal more than the Value of that 
Fee- Simple; and, except it be in Mad- 
der, Liquorice, and other Herbs uſed in Dy- 
ing and Medicine, where is there ſo great a 
Profit to be found in Husbandry as in this? 
Nor is there any Reaſon to doubt of the 
long Continuance of the Lucern (as above- 
mentioned) in England, more than in any 
other Country, where they have more Heat, 
and not ſo hearty and ſtrong a Soil; for 
tough Herbs and Trees do not ſhoot fo 
quck in ſome Temperate Climates, as they 
co in thoſe which are hotter, yet they laſt 


nuch longer, * POST: 
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POETIC RAIPE 
The feeding of Lucern is diligently co, 


fider'd as to what relates to the furfeiting 
of Cattle, injuring the Tops of it with the; 
Hoots, Sc. and the Reſult is, That if you 
feed it, it ought to have a good Head be. 
fore you do; ſo that the Cattle may har 
no Occaſion to eat it down ſo bare, as they 
will, if it have not that good Head, 

It the Ground you ſow your Lucern, on 
be a ſoft looſe Soil at Top, then likewiſe 
it is ſome what dangerous to feed it, becaulz 
the ſharp Points of the Beaſts Hoots or 
Horſeſhoes, will be thereby apt to wound 
it. 

There is another Obſervation, of great 
Uſe, in relation to the feeding of Cattle 
of any Kind; and that is a Plenty of Wa. 
ter, and a Liberty for them to range over 
other rough Land betwixt Whiles, as they 
feed, whereby they may have ſuch 2 
Change, as is proper for them to rene 
their Feeding on the Lucern with the 
greater Pleaſure, We ſec the ſame, even 
in human Life, where the continual Feed 
irg on Dainties is nauſeous and tireſome, 
and where, perhaps, a Picce of Bread and 


Cheeſe, and a Cup of Ale, are moſt de 
lightful Repaſts to the greateſt of al! - 


Juptuanes 


bor 
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luptuaries - - at leaſt they are ſo to all 


rexfonable Men. 

I ſhall conclude this Peffſeript with 
an Account which I lately had from a very 
great Practitioner in Lucern, concerning the 


torcat Ad vantage there is in the ſowing 


of Lucern, above any other Grafs-Sced ; 
which would appcar to be very extrava- 
gant, were it not for the foregoing Conſi- 
derations, . the great Goodneſs of Lu- 
cem, above others of the ſame Genus, the 
ercat Quantity of Water which all Sorts 
of Cattle drink that cats it, and the Range 
that they had over about twelye Acres of 
(round more than the Lucern; and it was, 
23 near as can be remember'd, to the follow- 
ng Effect, as related by a worthy Gentle- 
man, from whom J had this Narrative. 

It will be neceſſary to premiſe likewiſe, 
tht though the Lucern I am going to de- 
ride be but in its third Year after ſowing, 
nd on indifferent Earth at top, though 
hlideſt ſtrong Bottom; yet the * Gentle- 
man from whom I had this Account aſſures 
ne, That he fed forty fatting Oxen on ſix 
Acres of it for about three Months run- 
ug; nor was it at the Time that J ſaw it 

(which 


Ar. Smith, of Nicholas-Lane, Packer, at his Place 
i Fortſoray, about twenty Miles from London, on the 
"rie-Road frm London to Maidſtone in Kent, 
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(which was tne next Day after thoſe Ci. 
tie were turned out) cat down ſo bare 
might be imagined. 


* 6 
— — * 


unn 


Of the further Improvements that ng 
be made on poor Land, by the ſong 
of the Eſparcet, or Spurrie ; big 
a Tranſlation from the French, « 
what Monfieur De ſerres, a fam 
French Author, has wrote on thi 
Subject. 1 


Introduction. HE great Enquiries that 

have been long made 2. 
ter the Graſs which the French and bros, 
banters call Eſparcet, or Spurrie, has ben 
the Occaſion that the Authors of theſe Me- 
moirs on Husbandry have ſought (as muci 
as in them lies) after the Sceds, and the 
Manner of raiſing this valuable Improve- 
ment. And as it was from France that the 
Brabanters firſt had it, it appear'd high 
reaſonable that (in order to find out 10 
Uſes and Culture there) a diligent Reſearch 
ſhould be made through all their Books d 
Husbandry and Planting, than which none 


has been for along Time in greater Etc 


c 
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than that of Deſerres, which, as near as the 
French Idiom or Phraſe will allow, when 
compared with the Engliſh, is, we gueſs, 
faithfully tranſlated by a young Aſſiſtant in 
this Undertaking, who is ſuppos'd to un- 
gerſtand both Latin and French very well, 
and is as follows ; 


# 
I's 


UC 2 


SIR Brompton-Lane, 
: June 6. 1733. 


VR { Crording to your Deſire, I here ſend 
mou you a Tranſlation of what Deſerres, in 
Theatre d Agriculture, bas wrote con- 
erning the Eſparcet, or Spurrie. In the 
wing of which, I have kept as near the 
Original as poſſible 5 and am 


1A eber Your humble Servant, 
Yedſman in Weſt 


been ninder-Hall. WILLIAM ORAM. 
Me- 

much 

d the of the SPYURRIE, 


HE Country where Spurrie is now 


ar the er Lt 

* L days the moſt in being, is in the 
145 laußhinate, adjacent to the Borders of 
* ö Vie. It is a Graſs very ſtrong, not much 
earci 


iferior to that of Lucern. It yields Hay 


ks I  adundance, as well large, as exquiſitely 
hes eeable to the Appetite, and ſubſtantial, 
Nm ber nouriſhing and fattening all Sorts of 

| Cattic 
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Cattle, both old and young, nay, even fa 
Lambs and Calves, cauſing their Dan; 
greatly to abound with Milk. Spurnie like. 
wiſe produces a Grain every Year, terving 
the Cattle inſtead of Corn, fit for fattening 
Chickens, and making Hens lay plentifully, 
It comes up very freely in barren Ground, 
and leaves a certain fattening Virtue, to the 
great Advantage of the Corn which is af 
terwards ſown from thence, whereof it i; 
ſo much the more ſought after, and exyet- 
ed. Watering it lacks not; but fears in 
being nipped by the Cattle, its delicate and 
pleaſant Taſte alluring them ſo much to it, 
that after having once taſted of it, they wil 
break out of the Grounds they uſually 
feed, and go and graze thereon half a Do- 
zen Miles, provided the Cloſe is not very 
well fenced in. The Hay of this Hero 
remains ſhort enough, ſeldom exceeding 
two Fect in Height; but then again, the 
Thickneſs and Firmneſs of it ſufficiently 
recompences that Deficiency, They mov 
it thrice a Year, provided that the Pla 
agrees with it, and that it is not moleſteg 
with Cattle, The firſt Time of Mowing! 
towards the End of May, the ſecond towalch 
that of 7uly, and the laſt about the Midd 
of September. The Hay of the firſt 21 
laſt Mowing is not fo large as that of t. 


tecond, by reaſon that in this the Plant pi 


11 
duc 


Placi 
leſted 


: 
R 


v1ng lf 
wald 
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ar. 
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| duces Grains of Seed, and conſequently 


plumps itſelf, and almoſt becomes hard; 
which being cut down, as it is toſſed in 


| the Air, and there thraſhed out with a 


Flail, after the fame Manner, the Grain 
comes out like Com; and the firſt, ſe- 
cond, and third Crops, are all of them to 
be mixed together, in order to ſerve the 
Cattle as a neceſſary Proviſion for the 
Year. 

Our Country Farmers, (having been well 
adviſed about it,) ſmile and embrace this 
pretty Scheme of Houſewifery, prying into 
the remarkable and deſerving Commodity 
aiſing to him therefrom, which looking 
for Hay, reaps Corn; and from the Fat= 
neſs of the Land, ſhall find it well worth 
his Care and Pains, to ſend for the Seed 
of this exquiſite Paſture into Dauphine, 
as well as the utmoſt Parts of France, with- 
out fearing an Introduction of Novelties, 
lince that in this Place every Thing ma- 
nifeſtly favours Agriculture very conſi- 
derably, to which chiefly he is to look to; 
luring himſelf withal, that in what Part 
loeyer he is confined to in this Kingdom, 
tis Herb ſhall make greater Advance, as to 
ts Growth, in a temperate Air, than in an 
over hot one; and likewiſe more conſiderably 
mprove in a light Land, than in a heavy 
me, And, laſtly, to ſet it off to the beſt 

L Advantage 
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Advantage, I will aſſure him, the Seed a 
Spurric is fold at Die, and the Places a 
Jacent, generally for double the Price x 
Corn 1s. 

As for the ſtoring up of Spurrie, ther 
muſt be made choice of ſome ſecure Cor 
ner or Place as above ſaid; which Pla 
will require to be ſecurely fenced in, fa 
the above ſaid Reaſons. And in the Wir- 
ter-Time, after having thraſhed out the 
Seed, and dreſſed it commodiouſly, ac 
after the beſt Manner, the Spring-Tins 
being at hand, towards the End of fe. 
bruary, or Beginning of March, it muſt be 
ſown, and vaſtly thick withal ; it being 
altogether expedient for to fow four Time 
as much of this Grain as of Corn, and to 
bury every Particle of the Seed, "without 
leaving Room for any hurtful Vernin | 
which might come there to detriment it. 
The Ground muſt be curiouſly and well 
levelled with a Harrow, like unto a Mex 
dow, to the End that the Sythe (withcut 
the leaſt Reſiſtance) may cut it freely. The 
firſt Year this Herb ſeeds not much, it 
being wholly employ'd in ſpreading ill 
forth, and in increaſing its Vigour ; but u 
is the three next enſuing *Years that 
wonderfully. recompences its Slownets ef 
Growth; all which ſurprizingly produces 
abundance of good Hay. This is tix 


V hc * 
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whole Space of Time 1t remains in the 
Farth, at leaſt all the while 1t 1s of any 
Uſe or Benefit; after which it dies away 
of itſelf: For which Cauſe, the Place 
where it is ſowed is turned into Tillage, 
and notwithſtanding the Bottom is deeply 
treriched, it produces three or four Years 
ſucceſſively exceeding good Corn, both 
winterly and ſpringly, juſt ſuch as you 
would have it. And according as you find 
yourſelf conſtantly accommodated with 
ſuch good Paſture, and good Corn withal, 
you ſhall order this Culture, like that of 
Ponds, that is to ſay, you ſhall always have 
new and old Places, wherein to ſow your 
Sced; by which Means you make ſome 
ſerve for Hay, and others for Corn; ſo 
that from one or other you ſhall never 
want the leaſt Supply, provided the Wea- 
ther in ſome Meaſure favours your At- 
tempts. 


And thus much from Deſerres, who 
lays not a Word of its being eat green, 
though he has raiſed ſuch great Enco- 
miums upon it when dry: But if the Bra- 
bant Accounts (which were publiſh'd in 
the laſt Month) be true, then it is incom- 
parably better to eat green, than to make 
Hay of it; howeyer, bothWays may be tried. 

L 2 All 
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All that I have to add in this Place, co. 
cerning Spurrie, is, That though I hay 
this Ycar imported a conſiderable Quantity 
of the Seed from Flanders, yet I woull 
not adviſe my Cuſtomers to ſow too much 
of it at firſt, but to try one Acre only; 
becaule the Brabanters, as well as Its. 
lians and Spaniards (by Means of our Dif. 
tance from them) are all of them too apt 
to impoſe on Foreigners; and if they ſhould 
intrude the ſmall Kind of Spurrie on us, it 
would prove tome Detriment inſtead of 
Advantage to Land, that being ſo peſti. 
ferous a Graſs, that it can never be well 
rooted out, and will kill every Thing that 
comes near it; but if it prove to be the 
right, than it is certain, that no Praiſes 
can be too great for it: And if the Br 
banters cheat us, we muſt for once try 
the French. 
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6. 


of the Works to be done in the Wood, 
' Nurſery, Field, Apiary, Fruit and 
Kitchen-Garden, &c. in the Month 


of May. 
OTE we firſt of all, that Of Works to 


the Works to be done . — ng 

n the Wood, are fewer this 
Month than in the laſt, it being to be 
ſuppoled (and well were it for the In- 
creaſe and Growth of Timber, that this 
Suppoſition would always hold true) that 
all Timber Trees were long ago felled, 
and the Timber, Bark, and Boughs ta- 
ken away, and carried quite off; but if 
not, it is high Time it were done, by 
the Beginning or Middle of this Month, 
a fartheſt ; and that all Gaps and Gate- 
ways be cloſed up in ſuch a Manner, as 
that no Cattle of any Sort may come in to 
pol the young Wood; for although it 
may be a difficult (if not an impoſſible) 
Thing to uſe all thoſe Parts immediately, 
yet ought they to be carried out into ſome 
Layn or Common, or into ſome Timber 
or 
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or Tanner's Yard, and not left in thy 
flovenly Manner they generally are, among 
young Nod and thriving Standrels, 

Many and different are the Utes, art 
conſequently very different are the Price 
of Timber of all Kinds, ſome more and 
ſome leis, according to the Country 
where it grows, as allo the Straitnei 
or Crookedneſs of it, and whether mo 
applicable to naval or civil Uſes; al 
which, with their Scantlings and Prices, 
the Charges which attend, and the Profits 
which ariſe therefrom, will be the Subjed 
of ſome future Paper: In the mean Tine, 
beſides the Uſes of the Bark in Shoe-Lez- 
ther, Sc. and the Shavings of it in Hoi. 
Beds, there are others, which have not til 
of late occurd to the Authors of theſe Et- 
ſays, and that is, the Uſes of it in the 
Works where Glaſs Bottles, Bell-Glaſſes 
Sc. are made at Newcaſtle Hpon Tine, 
Briſtol, London ; and this they fell in 
great (Quantities for about three Pence 0: 
a Groat a Buſhel; and they affirm, that 
there ae ſuch great Quanties of vegeti- 
tive Salt in thoſe Shavings, that they 
afford the ſtrongeſt, moſt regular, and 
laſting Heat of any Thing that is uſed tha 
Way. 
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The Works to be done in works to be 
the Nurſery, this Month of — che 
4 ( 3 uriery in 
May, are like thoſe in the May. 7 
tough it is not too late to ſow all Man- 
ner of Acrons, Beach-Maft, Hornbeam, 
and all other Sorts of Wood, eſpecially 


| forcign Seeds, which are as yet unac- 


quainted with the Severity of our Springs. 
But thoſe Seeds that lie long in the Ground 
bxfore they come up, as does the Cedar of 
Lebanon, which is often a Month or fix 
Week, ought, notwithſtanding what was 
lad in the laſt Month, to be ſowed as early 
ou can, that the Seeds may have Time 
o explain themſelves and come up; and 
tom the little Experience that we have 
ready had of the Turpentine and Ma- 
ich Berries, it is very reaſonable to con- 
clude that they ought to be put into Sand, 
s Yew and Holly-Berries are, for one 
Year before they are ſown. 

In the laſt Month it was directed, that 
me Intervals between the Rows of all 
dots of Trees in the Nurſery, ſhould be 
dug up, and with Care, leaſt the Spade 


vou the Stocks and Roots: But if this 
br dne, no Time ought now to be 
amt the doing of it, leaſt the Weeds 
ſed e blown all over the Garden; but 


tua 1) ,;:ging was done in good Time, 
the 
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the induſtrions Gardener ought now n 
be always ready with his Hough F 
Shuffle, to cut away all young Weeks ; 
ſoon as ever they begin to appear; and th 
ſhuffling or ftirring the Ground, i; 4 
of great Uſe in the looſening of the Ex! 
ſo, as that the Rains may deſcend, By 
this is the Time, when according to Virgil 


Vere tument terre, & genitalia ſemina nit 
cunt. 

Tum pater omnipotens fæcundis imbriju 
ether. 

Conjugis in gremium late deſcendit & n. 
nes 

Magnus alit, magno commixtus curpm 
fetus, 

Avia tum reſonant avibus virgulta ci. 
noris, Sc. 

Vis. Gro. Lib. Il. 


But to proceed. In this Month ought 
all thoſe uſelets Sprouts, or Suckers (which 
break out near the Grafts, or on any oth! 
Part or Side of the Stocks of Frut: 
Trees) to be cut off with a fine kee 
Pruning-Knife, and with great Care, lea 
you damage the Grafts, as yet ſcarce wel 
cemented to the Stock, But though this 
disbudding or disbranching of the ſeemingly 
uſeleſs Branches from Fruit-Stocks be 1 

laudable 
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{zudable Practice; yet the ſame Reaſons 
do not hold good for young Foreſt Trees, 
on which the Unskilful are generally too 


E buſy with their Knives, ſuch horrizontal 


hoots (for ſo they are generally called) being 


ol more uſe to the ſtout and well growing of 
2 Foreſt Tree, than People generally ima- 
ine, by diverting the too haſty and pre- 


* 


adpitate Aſcent of the Sap up towards the 


Top, in the Spring, which is very often 
the Occaſion that Trees (eſpecially Elms) 
wow Lop or Top-heavy; on the Con- 
mary, the encouraging of thoſe Side-ſhoots, 
wailft young, would cauſe the Bottom of 
the Tree to ſwell, and like the Bate of a Py- 
amid, to be fo ſtrong, that no Winds can 
{ir it: And more than that, by the ſhorten- 
ing of the leading Shoot a little ſometimes, 
the Sap is made to recidivate, (a Term 
dat will be more fully explained, when 


we come to a Philoſophical Diſcuſſion of. 


the Progreſs of the Sap in Trees,) and the 
Tree itfelf to take the ſtronger Root. And 
indeed, all that is neceſſary to be known 
in the training up of Forreſt Trees in a 
Nurſery, is, the keeping them clean of 
Weeds, and the giving them Room enough, 
ad conſequently Air enough for theta to 
perſpire in; and the encouraging, not cut- 
ung off of any of thoſe horrizontal Shoots, 
ul they begin to grow ſo big, that you 
A 


a4 are 


& ͤ—j— 
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are apprehenſive your Tree will gry 
knotty thereby; and then they are to þ; but 


cut off, yet ſtill leaving the 1mall Shoot 
for the Purpoſes above mentioned. In orde 


to this, to make Forreſt Trees take the £ 
better, when they come to be plantel * 
abroad, may be added, the tranſplantig e 
them from one Place to another in th; lon 
Nurſery. But this will more propetj by 
come in, when we write of the Tranſpla * 
tation of Trees. 0 ps 
The Works to be done in + 

8 the Field are many, though n« WW. n 
Field in May, ſo numerous as thoſe of *. | 
preceding Month. , 1 

Lucern, or Medick Fodder, may yet e. 
ſown, eſpecially if the Weather be inclinable . 0 
to Moiſture; by which Means the Seeds will . 
come up very quick, and be ſoon out of I. © 
Danger. In this Month alſo is the Buck- WF, 5 
wheat ſown, as alſo the Eſparcet, or Sput- Wil , 6, 
rie, if deſigned for Seed or Hay. « 
The Batter ſea Turnip, which is to fuc- . 8 
ceed the White Dutch, may now alſo be . * 
ſown. « fi 
In this Month, according to the ad. th 
Adage, is Hay of all Kinds to be made, Bi, 
it being now that all natural Graſſes, vWF | 
well as thoſe which are ſown, come Va 
Flower, and the richer and moiſter the Bur 
Ground is, the ſooner it ought to be cut; n 


but 


7 


2 
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but the Method of making, drying, ſtacks 


ing, Sc. will be the Subject of ſome fu- 
ture Eſſay. 


And now, according to Palladius, is the 


Time for the Shearing of Sheep; the Oint- 


ment for which, becauſe it appears to be 
ſomething new, and not what is practiſed 
by any Farmer, that I know off, I ſhall 


tranſlate Verbatim from that ineftimable 


Author's own Words. Take an equal 
* Quantity of the decocted Juice of the 
Lupin, the Dregs or Lees of old Wine; 
* which being mixt and incorporated to- 
« gcther, the whole Body of the Sheep is 
to be ſmeared over therewith z and after 
three Days, if there is any Sea or Salt- 
* River near or adjoining to it, the Sheep 
* are to be waſhed therein: But if it be a 
midland Country, Rain- Water mix'd with 
« Salt, a little warm'd, ( /#6 Dio, 1. e. in a 
* Sun-ſhiny Day,) ſhould be the Waſh 
* wherewith the Members of all new-ſhorn 
* dheep, ought to be waſhed at this Time, 
* becauſe it will keep Sheep all the Year 
* ſafe, ſo that the Scab ſhall not hurt 
* them, and will alſo create long and ſoft 
* Wool. 

In this Month alſo (as it is well known 
o thoſe who live in the Country) is the heſt 
Butter and Cheeſe made ; but that being 
n Aﬀair which belongs entirely to the 

Aa 2 Dairy- 
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Dairy-Woman, ſhall not be enlarged upon 
in this Place. 
In the Month of May al 


ary Wars it is, that the Stocks of Beg 
of the Api- begin to increaſe, and that great 


ary. Store of ſmall Voung- nes, al 
up the Extremities of the Cells of all Hu; 
and theſe are thoſe that ſome ſuppoſc to 
be Kings, but which, as Palladius allirns, 
the Greeks called oi, and forbid them to 
be killed, leaſt ſuch a Proceeding may di- 
mage the increaſing Swarm. And now alto 
it is that Drones abound much, which Drone 
are to be killed in the Manner (and Swains 
are to be found out and followed) as d. 
rected in the laſt Month. 

Palladius (who was the only monthly 
Writer, who appeared amongſt the A.- 
mant) lays down a g:eat many Rules ces 
cerning the mending of ir Barns, and 
other Office Floors, and Part..:on- Walls, tl 
Month; but nothing of that need be repeated 
in this Place: Come we then to the Garden. 

In this Month (as ſome 0 
the Ancients write) the Ground 
on which grow thoſe Tres 
and Vines, which were able 
queated, or laid bare, at tht 


Of theWorks 
to be done in 
the Fruit and 
Kitchen Gar- 


den in May. 


Beginning of the foregoing Winter, ſhould 
be raked down, and well ſmoothed; and} 


this Ablaqueation, or Laying-barc, may be 
recom- 
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ecomended as one of the moſt uſeful (tho 
1s vet unknown) Practices, that can be 
made uſe of to all Sorts of Fruit- Trees. 

The whole Intent of the Ancients was 
10 more (nor for any other Purpoſe, as far 
as can be diſcovered from their Writings) 
than to expoſe the Roots of their Trees to 
the Correction of all thoſe Froſts which 
happen in the Winter, which (they right- 
ly 1uppos'd) very much corrected and im- 
proved the Juices of the Tree it acted up- 
on, and diſpos'd it to bear much better an- 
other Year, than if ſuch an Ablaqueation 
had not been. 

But later Experience has taught that 
theſe were not the only Conveniences which 
ended tuch a Proceeding, there being 
two Inſtances more, which (when duly 
wigh'd) are of great Uſe to Fruit-Trees : 
The Pitt is the Peſtruction of all thoſe 
pernictt d ums of Vermine that make 
their Vu, or iiclt, at the Feet of all 
Frutt-Tro05, and which, with a Terebra, 
vr Point, ich which all of them are arm'd, 
tt their Poiſon | into the Bark and Boughs 
ot a Tree, and is one general Occalion 

al ſuppoſed Blights: At the ſame 
Tin alto, that very Earth is a Harbour 
o Exrwigs, Snails, Emmets, and other viſi- 
ie Creepin g Vermine, which ſpoil the Buds, 

lum, Leaves, and Fruit, when they 
a begin 
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begin to explain themſelyes, impeding d 
hindering, if not putting a Period to tha 
Perſpiration, which is ſo eſſentially and ah. 
ſolutely neceſſary in Vegetables, as well a 
Animals, 

A Second great Convenience which 
tends the laying of the Roots of all « 
moſt Kinds of Fruit-Trees bare, is the ſtop. 


ping and keeping them backwards fon 


budding and flowering, and till ſuch Tine 
as the pinching Froſts, which often happen 
in the Beginning of this Month, are over, 
Whether * Palladius, or any of thoſe 
ancient Husbandmen and Gardeners, had 
any Notion of this, is uncertain : But it i 
nevertheleſs obſervable, whether they had, 


or no, that Palladins adviſes, that this Co- 


vering of the Roots over with Earth, and 
this Raking or Smoothing of it, which ſhould 
not be done till this Month of May, (not- 


withſtanding the ill Effect that Bordet, 


trench'd and thrown out upon Walks, haye 


to the Eye,) is a Work of the greateſt Im- 
portance to the Government and Well- do- 


ing of Fruit-Trees. 
And if in the Month of March, or any 
other Time of the Spring, the Weather 


ſhould be very drying, then let = 
[10s 


Hoc menſe arboyes & vitis, que ablaqueate furrant, 
ercare, hoc eſt operire jam convenit. Pallad. de R. Ruff 
pro Malo, Lib. vi. Tit. 4. 


Pa 
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Tubs of Water be pour'd into he hollow 

F Chancis; and that will ſtop the too haſty | 

ad precipitate Progreſs of the Sap. Alſo 

þ In this Month it is, accord- A 

v WY ing to + Paladins, (and with gone in the l 
him later Experience agrees) Kitchen and | 
the Coriander, Parſley, Gourds, — | 
Carduus, Radiſhes, and we 

a, as yet more, Lettuces, Sc. are to 

de lowed. 

No allo you are to ſow your laſt Crops 

ct Peaſe and Beans; but they muſt be of 

„e Hotſpun Kinds, or elſe they'Il not come 

© © any Degree of Perfection. Now alſo 

by ſome Cauliflore-Seed to come in No- 

"Wi ember; as allo your firſt or forwardeſt 

„bre, and one of your laſt Crops of Ce- 


„die; and plant out weekly ſome that was 
, byedin the preceding Months in Trenches, 


lhe Bottoms of which are fill'd with rotten 
Dung, becauſe the Ground cannot be too 
nch for it, nor can the Plants have to much | 
Water, Nature dictating fo much, Celerie | 
king an Engliſh, as well as a Foreign 
Pant, growing wild in ſeveral of the Fens 
ck Lincoln and Cambridgeſhire. 
Your early Banks, whereon Radiſhes 
dere ſown, being now clear'd, hough up 
we Land about your firſt Cauliflores, which 
begin 


ny 
er 
le 
jbs 


ant, 
a i Pallad. de R. Raft. Lib, vi. Tit. 5. 5. 230. 
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begin to come in the ſeveral Parts of thi 
Month, and pan and * mulch them ore 


with mown Graſs, or long Dung, to ke 5" 
the Ground cool, and ſo the lefs Wa, et 
will ſerve. And now alſo (though it ought Le 
to have been done the laſt Month) vw *P 
may continue the laying on of Pidecon Will 
Dung, Coal-Aſhes, Sea-Sand, but abort 1 
all, Sea-Weeds and Sca-Shells, upon te 
long Straw or new-mown Graſs, in org: lp 
to make your Cauliflores large ; and the 4 ; 
ought to be exceedingly well water d. ot 28 
floated, if you can, two or three Times! of 
Week at leaſt; and this Operation of We | \ 
tering, or Floating, is to be done jult a 
the Flore begins to appear and button, wn 
Now lay out (ſay the Neathoute- ven 
your Cucumbers and Melons from under % 
your Bell-Glaſſes. But this is a Practice 7 
the Country Gardiner ſhould be cautious 55 
in following; for the nightly Froſts ar p 
ſuch, that the Vines of thoſe Plants may 155 
ſoon be contaminated and blighted, and "ny 
then the whole is ſpoilt. 5 
in le, k 
* This Word has its Original, in all Probability, fro ne . 
Mulceo, a Word, (when applied to Husbandry and Rr Bly 
dening,) implies a Smoothing, Covering- over, an And 
nointing-of any Thing. But from what Root ſoerer 8 ſal 
is, it is a Practice of great Uſe to all new-planth * 
Trees, & c. 1 
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In pruning of the Vines of Melons alſo» 


great Care ſhould be taken not to cut them 
of too near the Fruit, but to leave ſeveral 
Leaves, Joints, or Tops, above it, to draw 
up the Sap; or, in better Words, to keep 
on the great Work of Perſpiration, which 
b of late found out to be ſo effential a 
Point in all Sorts of Plants and Herbs, 
epecially in Flowers and Fruits; but all 
ſmall weak Shoots ſhould be cut cloſe to 
the main Stems; and (generally ſpeaking) 
ripping with your Nails, is a better Way 
than kniving of 'them. 

You are {till to continuing ſowing of 
more Cucumbers for pickling, becauſe thoſe 
which were ſowed laſt Month being come 
up, are perhaps now ſpoiled by the nightly 
Froſts and hot Days, which are ſome of 
the great Misfortunes of this and many other 
Climates. 

Once a Week, or Fortnight, or there- 
about, alſo ought the Gardener to be put- 
lng in a few Finochie-Seeds; and to be 
niplanting out thoſe Cauliflore, Brocau- 
le, Borecaule, and Savoy Plants, with which 
te Tables of the Curious are to be fur- 
ud between Mzchaetmas and Chriſtmas. 
and now alſo you ſow your right Batter- 
ſea Turnips, to ſucceed the white early 
Dutch, which were ſowed the two laſt 

B b Months, 


rer "x 
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Months, and arc now every Day to be hi 
at the Market. 

The laſt Sowing of Kidney Beans is 1. 
ſo to be done ſome Time this Month, tho 
ſowed in April being often damaged, i 
not entirely cut off by the Froſts of thi 
Month of May. 

The Hougher ſhould be continually en, 
ploy d all this Month in houghing, cleanſing 
and ſetting of Onion, Leck, Carrot, and Par. 
nip- Seed, Beat, Sc. at proper Diſtances , asl 
of the white Dutch Turnip, ſowed laſt Month: 
for this Houghing does not only releaſe the 
young Herbs of Weeds, but looſens and 
{tirs the Ground in ſuch a Manner, that the 
Plants are greatly encouraged to take freh 
Root; and having much more of the Ad- 
vantages of Air, Rain, Dews, Gc. flourih 
and grow away apace. 

Now alſo keep on tranſplanting out your 
Imperial, Sileſia, the whitiſh and dark-greer 
Cos, Smyrna, Capuchin, and brown Dutch 
Lettuces, to ſucceed thoſe planted lat 


Month: But this ſhould be a little in the; 


Shade, and on north Borders, elſe the Cos 
Lettuces (which are the beſt of all) vil 
run to Seed immediately; and they ſhould 
be ſet alſo in ſhallow 'Trenches, that the) 
may be well water'd to make them cabbage 
well. And thoſe that were fowcd early 


the Spring, as alſo the Batter /ea 9 
of 
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for boiling, ſhould be ty'd up with Baſs- 
Mats, to make them look well ; the Cos 
Lettuce, as well as the Batter /ea Cabbage, 
requiring this Operation upon them more 
than any other Thing whatever. 

The Works to be done in 
the Fruit-Garden are not very muy = 
many ; yet Diligence is requi- peut Gar. 
red in picking of the Sails and den in May. 
Vermine, that infeſt and ſpoil 
your young Fruit; and due Care ſhould 
taken to mulch and water your Fruit- Trees 
regularly and well, if the Weather prove 
dry. But there is a Care which exceeds all 
the reſt, (if poſſible,) and that is the pick- 
ing off of all curled crumpled Leaves, and 
the nipping off ſuch ſwell'd diſtorted Shoots 
23 are damaged by the cold froſty Nights, 
which make Trees look as if they were 
blighted, and is, in Truth, very often a 
melancholly Sight. 

Beſides the pulling off the Leaves, and 
nipping off thoſe diſtorted Shoots, there is 
a another Method to be oblſery'd, and that 
i the pumping, ſprinkling, or waſhing 
thoſe Trees with Water, by means of a 
Dutch Pump, or the Roſe of a large Wa- 
ter. Pot; for this does not only waſh off the 
Vermine that infeſts the Tree, but dilutes 
or thins a kind of a Honey-Dew, which 
licking faſt on the Leaves, Boughs, and 


Bbz Buds 


ꝗ— — 
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Buds of a Tree like Glew, hinders the Pe. 


ſpiration of it, and makes the great Work 


no. 

of Vegetation go on but badly; and th l 
pumping or ſprinkling ſhould be done jut vo. 
as the Sun is about to riſe, and beforc ine 
has dried on that glewy Subſtance, which nue 
is thus prejudicial to the Tree. not 
Towards the latter End of this Month, int 
the nipping off all groſs luxuriant Shoot, h 
eſpecially in the Middle of Peach-Trees, Wiclpc 
where there are like to be Hollows, is I 
excellent Work; becauſe by the nippins Nat 
off thoſe Branches at about four or ive ne 
Joints long, the Shoot that was groß, and Cor 
(perhaps) a uſeleſs one before, is by thut. 
means divided into a great many, and the cer 
(as from Experience we find it) are all ſmall Wer 
Branches, and Branches that will another er- 
Year bear Fruit, and ſo your Tree is keel 
full, which would otherwiſe be naked and MW you 
thin, For this we were at firſt obliged to doi 
the French: But to the Reputation of out Winer 
Engliſh Gardeners, be it ſpoke, it is much de 
improved, and the Practice is carried to u 
fort of gross. growing Fruit- Trees, be the En 
either Pear, Apple, or Plumb, to a ve!) ce. 
good Purpoſe ; ſo that now even our Pe-. lun 
Trees lay as fine againſt the Wall, and arc s be 
tne as Peach-Trees uſed to be. And 1! 07 WW gi 
this Means of nipping, there be too muci i vat 
Wood, it is eaſy to cut it out at any Time, r 


core 
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Store being in this, (as well as other Caſes,) 
no Sore. 

Now alſo you may thin Directions 
your Fruit-Trees, where there Concerning 
i the Thining 
are great Branches, or too f Fruit, and 
much Fruit; but you muſt Summer 
not be too buſy with the Knife, —_— of 
. recs. 
in topping of all theſe Shoots 
which hang over, or appear too long, 
eſpecially Fruit Branches; if you do any 
Thing of that Kind, let the Shoot be 
cut three or four Joints above the Upper- 
moſt Fruit, for the Reaſon juſt now aſligned. 
Concerning the Pruning of Melons, and 
notwithſtanding what has been faid, con- 


eyed in Pruning of Fruit-Trees, all Wa- 


ilyes out horr1zontally, and as it were in 
your Face, from Knots, ſhould be cut off 
clole to the Stem. But of the farther Sum- 
mer Pruning of Fruit-Trees, we refer to 
the Directions that will be found in the 
text, which will neceſſarily call for the 
Gardener's Care more than this does: How- 
yer, now is the Time to ſtop your over- 
uxuriant Vines, three or four Joints alſo 
above the Fruit; for the Vine is ſuch a 
vols haſty grower, that unleſs he be 
Watched, and well tended, the Winds will 
ar him all to pieces; but Care ſhould be 
Ole taken 


cerning the Cautions neceſſary to be ob- 


ter-ſhoots, as well thoſe which thruſt them 
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taken that neither the Leaves of the Vin 
nor of any other Sort of Fruit, be cut aua 
for many Weeks, we had almoſt {ij 


Months, yet to come, it being not only th 
Lungs, through and by which Plants perſi 
andr eſpire, but are alſo plac'd there by Nau 
as a guard to cover them in their Infancy, 
1 The Works to be done! 
done in the the Parterre this Month, ar 
Parterre and as it were, without Number 
— og for your Spring Flowers bein 
arden. 
now going out of Bloom, ar 
in Decay, the Borders will ſoon be naket 
and therefore the ſtudious and diligzn 
Gardcner ſhould lay about him, for th 
furniſhing his Borders for the later Er 
of the Year. | 
To this Purpoſe, then it is, even befor 
you have cut away the Greens of yol 
early Tulips, early Flowering Anemony 
Ranuncula's, Sc. that you ſhould put abe 
Half a Thimble, or a 'Thimbleful of Ven 
Looking-glaſs Seed, Venus Navelwor 
Candy-tuft, Lobels Catchfly, Dw: 


Annual Stock, and of the Medica e | 
Sweet Trefoil, Dwarf Poppy, Dwarf Piniy 
Viola Tricolor, Hearts-Eaſe, or Pan 


ſies, Lupines of all Kinds, (v.) . 
large Blue, ſmall Blue, Scarlet, Whi 
Yellow, and the Rofe Kind; and the 
ſhould be put on the Out ſide of the Bog 


der 
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ders, becauſe they all blow lowiſh, and 
need not to be tranſplanted at all. Then 
tr the Inſide or Middle of the ſaid Bor- 
ders, you ſhould plant out your biennial 
or trienial Flowers, being chiefly ſuch as 
were ſown in Beds, by Way of Nurſery; 
ſuch are the tall Single Pinks of all Kinds, 
the Double Pheaſant-Eyed or Brentford 
Pink, the Double Mountain, Painted-Lady 
Pink, Sc. as allo the Columbine, Larkſpur, 
French Honyſuckle, Chryſanthemum or 
Com Marygold, the Lychnis, Multiplex 
Purpurea, Sc. or Batchelor-Buttons of 
ſyeral Colours, Roſe Campion, Nolime- 
ungere, Valerian, Hollyhocks various Sorts, 
Sweet Scented and Wing Peaſe, large 
Poppy, Leucojum or Stockjuly-Flowers 
| ck all Sorts, the Ravenal or Bloody and 
(ou Double Yeilow and Single Wall-Flower, 
i Campanula Cantuarienſis, Snapdragon, Ge. 
And now alſo all thoſe Annuals which are 
aled on Hot-Beds, are to be tranſplanted 
(ut into theſe open Borders; ſuch are the 
can and French Marygolds, the Ama- 
1 OF 'ctths of all Kinds, Ptarmica or Snecſe- 
| vort, Naſturtium Indicum of two Kinds, 
Cnrolvulus Major and Minor, Double 
nd Strip'd Balſam, Marvel of Peru, Sweet 
ultan, Capficum Indicum, &c. And theſe 
fould be ſet either in the Middle, or 1e- 
dad Line of your Border, according as 

hey 
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they are in the Largeneſs of their G ]] Mee. 
reſerving the ſmall Dwarf Seeds and Pam an 
before mentioned, for the Edging 0 
outer Lines. Wl 

The young Plants of the Malva HW ©? 
ria, or Venice and Oriental Malloy, u. 1 
gether with the Lavatera, and a great m 
other curious exotick Annuals may now! 
planted into the open Borders and Spa 
for Flowers, where they will make a noe © 
Figure in the later Months of the Yeu: ph 
and you may yct ſow the Lyſimachia « ll 
Primproſe-Tree; but it ſhould be in 


Flowering-ſhrub Quarters, it being to of 
rambling a Plant for Borders. And tothek 0 
Places alſo it is, that we refer the Su- 


flower of both. Kinds, the large Hollyhock,8i ©: 
large Double Poppy, Sc. 
It is now alſo that the Curious are buly- 


ing in tying up the Spindles of their Cu- U 
nations, and in pulling, or rather nipi g“ 
or cutting off all thoſe Side-Pods wh, 
would rob the others of their Nouriſhmem ii & 
and to ſtick, and tie not only them, Vu 
allo all other tall blowing Flowers, to Gu / 
den-Sticks, made on purpole to ſecure then 0 
from being torn to Pieces by Winds. A 
alſo now it is, that the diligent Flonft ky n 
his Water-Pots and Traps to catch Earuig 1 
and other Vermine. But theſe being Poin'$ : 


ſomewhat beyond the Deſign of this Un- 
dertaking 
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dertaking, no more will be ſaid of them; 


and the Directions concerning the Works 
to be done in the Parterre in this Month, 
will be cloſed with one or two Obſerva- 
tions more only; and thoſe are, That if 
this, or any other Ycar, be the Year in 
courſe, in which you Deſign to take up 
your Bulbs, as you ſhould once in three 
or four Years at moſt, then the put- 
ing in of ſmall Annual Secds, and tranſ- 
planting of large ones, ſhould be deferred 
nll after they are taken out, which is ge- 
nerally towards the Middle or latter End 
of this Month of May, when your Snow- 
Drops, Crocus's, Hyacinths, Sc. begin to 
20 off; firſt then follow the Præcoce Tu- 
lips, and after that, all the bulbous flowery 
Race, which muſt be taken up as ſoon as 
the Greens wither, or ſhew any Tokens of 
Decay; after which they ſhould be laid 
01 Mats, i in the Shade to dry, and then 
put up in Bags, or Boxcs, till the proper 
deafon of reſplanting them, which is 
ether in the latter End of September, 
0Hober, or Beginning of November; at 
the Beginning of which Months the Rea- 
der will hear of us again, in relation to 
theſe Bulbs ; but Care muſt be taken of 
them, that Rats or Mice don't come at 
em. And ſome there are that lay them 
in very dry Sand, Judging that that will 

maintain 
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maintain their Plumpneſs; but there is ny 
much in that. 

All Auricula's Pots, and Pots and Caſs 
of all young tender Seedling Flowers, 3 
Anemonies, Ranuncula's, and Bulbous Iris 
ſhould be moved a little into the Shade 
but not under the Droppings of Tres, 
becauſe that will rot them; and in thi 
Place they muſt remain till the latter End 
of Auguſt, that the Heats are over. 


In the Diſtillery-Garden I 

Wo. ks to be there are few Works to be 1 
aka done, beſides the cutting and} "n 
Garden. drying of Herbs; of which "i 
there are very great Numbers X 

moſt of which are capitulated in the Works »n 
of the laſt Month. 
When you would cut them, which 9, 1 
Juſt as they come into Flower, for then tie 
Stems and Leaves are in their beſt Proot, 10 
or in other Words, the fulleſt of Juice, ty 
you muſt lay Mats in ſome ſhady Greens hi 
Houſe, or Back-Place; and ſpreading the Th 
Herbs pretty thin, you muſt turn them Fa 
often, leaſt they grow mouldy ; and whe wy 
they are perfectly dry which ſhould be i 
without the Help of the Sun, then you mull Ie 
tie them up in little Bunches, and make Me 


large Paper Bags for thoſe whoſe Leue g 


are apt to break off; and giving . 


LID 
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ſmetimes a little Air and Sun in damp 
Weather; they will keep many Years, 

In moiſt Weather, if it was omitted in 
the laſt Month, you may yet flip Sage, 
Roſemary, and Lavender, and all other 
Herbs that are raiſed by Slips or Cuttings ; 
nor is it yet too late to ſow the Seeds of 
al phyſical Herbs which were not ſown 
the laſt Month. g : 

The Wood produces abun- 
tance of — all this 97 
Month; and in Places where Field, and 
the Rays of the Sun can reach 4½den, in 
them, they are exceeding good. o 
Now alſo do the wild Hyacinth, Narciſſus, 
Cc. ſhew their Bloom wild. 

The Kitchen-Garden is as beautiful 
nd flouriſhing a Garden in this Month, 
as It is in any of the whole Twelve, 
ſpecially if the Spring has been a 
kind one: For now the Ground abounds 
with all Sorts of Verdures and green 
Things, as Lettuce of all Kinds (eſpeci- 
aly the Lovely Cos) Radiſhes, Aſparagus, 
Cc. And now alſo Strawberries are plenty. 

Aſparagus going off, Peaſe and Beans ſuc- 
ed; as do alſo Cucumbers and early 
Melons; which is the Reaſon that the in- 
(uſtrious Gardener is often viſiting his 
Melonry, open the Glaſſes in the Morn- 
ng for the Sun to cheriſh his Fruit, and, 
Cc2 DY » 
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by-the-by, pruning of thoſe Leaves whit 


ſhade his carlieit Melons ; and to accelerye 
their Ripening, why not a Twiſt now a 
then of the Stalk below the Fruit? 
Spaniſh Cardoons, Beets, Celerie, d 
Endive, begin now alſo to appear for th; 
Furniture of the following Months. 
The Cauliflores alſo from Winter Plant 
and the Right Batter ſea and Nonſuch Cib- 
bages appear in the Markets in great Plen. 
ty; but the firſt muſt be tied up wit 
Baſs Mats, to help its Cabbaging, as ws 
directed before for the Cos Lettuce, & 
And now alſo there are Plenty of young 
Carrots, and the carly-ſown white Dutch 
Turnip: And to what has been above f. 
cited may be added, the broad-leavel 
Spinach, ſome Artichoaks, Purſlain, and 
the Black and White Batterſea Dual, 
and Carolina Kidney-Bean, in Frames, 0 
under any warm Walls, a little covered, 


with many other Herbs; ſo that in ſhort] 
there is nothing now that is delicate and} 
fine, which you may not expect tus 


Month. 


: The Trees and Shrubs i. 
A Lift of the 


Trees and Flower this Month of 110 
Shrubs in are ſo many, that it is almoiy 
Flower in impoſſible to recount them; 
but the chief and beſt know", 
are the ſeveral Sorts of + the 

Fo corpion 


Any. 


HCO! 


el 
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Kcorpion and Bladder Senna's, Lilac's of ſe- 
Feral Sorts, Gelder Roſe, the Cytiſus Lu- 
natus, and Secundus Cluſii, Hy pericums, 
Srirza Frutex, and Laburnums, the Phi- 
2d omis, or Feruſalem Sage-Tree, of two or 
the ree Kinds, Yellow Jaſmine, Colutea Ori- 
entalis, Floribus Sanguineis, White and 
nt WCockſpur Thorn, Flowering Aſh, and 
"ab Budder-Nut, the Cinnamon, Monthly and 
cn. WW Damask Roſe, Sc. the Horſe-Cheſnut, the 
h Thic« Thorned Acacia, Double Flower- 
ng Almond, Double Flowering Hawthorn 
Bird, and Corniſh and Perfumed Cherry, 
Scarlet Flowered Cheſnut, Male Ciſtus, 
Malva Arboreſcens, Arbor Judæ, Sea Buck- 
thorn, Spirza Salicis & opuli Foliis, cum 
uultis aliis, 
Nor is the Parterre leſs full A Lift of 
its Beauties, than the Wil- P. — 


hich 
rate 
and 


0 Flowers 
dernels, of which take the which blow 
lollowing Lift. 3 


Late Blowing Tulips, ſome Ancmenies, 
Ranuncula's, Hyacinths, and Narciſſus ,are 
yet blowing; as are allo the White and 
Ic!low Aſphodel, and Lilie of the Valley, 
together with great Varieties of Dazies ; 
5 alſo Pinks of ſeveral Sorts, particularly 
towards the latter End; the Single Phea- 
ſant-Eyed and Mountain Pink; and 
rhich is finer than all, the Double Phea- 
ant-Eyed or Brentford Pink, before men- 


tioned, 
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tion, Leucanthemums, Red and White . 
lerian, Sea-Pink, or Thrift Cyanus Major 
Moth Mullein, Double Catchfly, Veronicy 
Spaniſh Figwort, Fiery Lilie, Red a 
White Fraxinella, Moly of two Kind 
Stockjuly and Wall-Flowers, the Ve. 
leaved Orobus, Tragacantha, Solomon 
Seal, Hyacinth of Peru, Feather'd ut 
Starry Hyacinth, Grape-Flower, Lady; 
Slipper, Viola Tricolor, or Hearts-Eaſc au 
Panſies, if ſowed early. 

Alſo the Campanula Perſicæfolio, Pi. 
ſatilla, Spiderwort two Kinds, Perriwinc| 
Double and Single, Double Rockets and 
Corn-Flags, Martagons ſeyeral Kinds, 
Hedyſarum Clypeatum of two Kinds, 
Lychnida Virginiana, two Kinds of Grett 
Valerian, great Variety of the White, Red, 
and Blue Lychnis, Sylveſtris Multiplex, 
or Double Batchelor's Buttons, Hieracium 
Creticum, Cluſii, Sc. together with the | 
Double White Mountain Ranunculuy L 
Double Ragged-Robin, and Feyertew, and Wi be 
Fox-Gloves ſeveral Kinds, Sca Holly, and WF li 
Ragwort, Bulbous Iris, John Tradetcants, Wi pl 
and Savoy Spiderwort; with many othes WM D 
of leſs Account. 7 


4 6 
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H——_— 


H the Lilium Sarmienſe, or Guernſea 


Lilie; its Etymology, Genus, De- 
ſcription, and Manner of Culture; 
being an Abſtract of a very curious 
Account of it, ſome Time ſince pub- 
liſhed by a learned Member of the 
Royal Society; with a Letter from 
the late ingenious Mr. Fairchild, 
concerning the beſt Methods of ma- 
naging it in England. To which is 
added, the moſt experimental Man- 
n:r of ordering the Indian Tuberoſe. 


vation, that the beautiful Gern ſea 


1 ſeems to be Matter of great Obſer- 


Lilie, of which we are about to treat, ſhould 
be ſo little known (till of late) to our Eug- 
i Floriſts, it being plain, from the am- 
ple and ingenious Account given of 1t by 
Dr. Douglas, (an honorary Fellow of the 
Nya College of Phyſicians in London, and 
Fellow of the. Royal Society,) that neither 
Hart gius, Paſſins, nor Parkinſon, (and 
o them may be added Gerrard and others,) 


who 
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who at, or about that Time wrote of 41 
Sorts of Herbs and Flowers, yet ne 
took any Manner of Notice of this Lil 
and * Mr. John Rea, of Kinlet near Be, 
ley, in Worceſterſhire (though he wr, 
Treatite of Lilies, and called ſome fi 
fort of Flower by the Name of that d 
Guernſea, yet it is more than probab} 
(ſays my ingenious Author) That it a 
as great a Stranger to him, as any E 
reſt. l 

Cornutius, indeed, which is now au 
a hundred Years ago, (but not in EM" 
liſh,) publiſh'd the firſt Deſcription th 
was ever given of it, under the Name 
Narciſſus Fapomens Flore Rutilo; whic 
Deicription Dr. Moriſou and Mr, Ry 
the next Authors in Order of Time, hav 
barely ſatisfied themſelves with copying 


Father Napin, a learned Jeſuit, (in | L 
Book cf Gardens, which was tran{lted 
both by the well-known John Evelyn Elq Dc 
and by the Reverend Mr. James Garden N 
the late worthy Sub- Dean of Lzncolv,) pi yo 
ſome Part of Coruutius's Deſcription of i E 
Guei uſea Lilie into Latin Verſe, but n * 
with any Deſign of exemplifying the Genu 7 
Species, Culture, or Beauty of it ; a 7, 
Meſlieu 
16 
* He wrote an excellent Treatiſe on Flowers, Fru Moy 
Sc. under the Title of Flora, Ceres, and Pomona, ad bore 


fiſty or lix Years ago, 


C 


0 


a Meſſicurs Liger and Bradley are the only 
Lie rmaining Authors who have ſo much as 
or mentioned the Guernſea Lilie; but have 
rote i 1 nothing about 1t, but what relates to 
gn Cultivation of it, and not the Genus 
no vhich it belonged; fo that an ample Ac- 
mm ont of it, is no where ſo well to be 
„bnd, as in the following Peſcription of 
2 , wrote by the aboveſaid Doctor, under 

thc Title of Lillium Sarnenſe, or Guern- 
Lilie, and publiſhed in the Year 1725. 
„s about eight Years ago: And from 
"WF that Treatiſe it is, that I ſhall beg leave 
e © bſtract all that is neceſſary to be ſaid 
iſ of its Genus, Species, Deſcription, Sc. as 
„s of the Culture of it, in a Letter to 


that Author, from the late ingenious Mr. 
Fairchild. The Accounts given by Meſſieurs 
Liger and Bradley, Sc. are thus: 

This learned and accurate The Deriva- 


Doctor (Page 1.) calls it by the _ of 


BH | 
Name of Narcifſo Liria Sar- the Guernſea 
\ oy %; though Dr. Mori ſon, * 


ho is followed by our incomparable Mil- 
u; calls it (and both for the ſame Reaſon, 
being compounded both of the Lilie and 
Daffodil) the Lilio Narciſſus Japonicus 
Fhre retilo, the Zapan Lilie-Daffodil with 
Gold- coloured gliſtering Flower. But 
Monſieur Jonquet, (whom I forgot be- 
ſore to mention in the Number of thoſe 
D d Authors 


. — —ͤ% „%% ⁵ 
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Authors who have treated of the Guy, 
ſea Lilte,) in the curious Catalogue that ; 
made of the Plants which the grew x 
Paris, is much fuller than any other; Auth 


who hath wrote of it, calls it Narciſu 


Tudicus Rutilo Flore Scintillis Aureis A. 


perſo, which is, in tome Meaſure, a I) 
{cription of it. 

As to the Place of its Extraction, it i 
undoubted a Plant of Japan, from hend 
Morinus, a Perſon of great Curioſity, 0 
great Pains and Expence, ) brought and cul. 
ivated it in his own Garden at Par; 
and at length, on the 7th Day of Odibe, 
Auno 1634. had the Pleaſure of ſeeing it 
in full Bloſſom, it being, in all Probabi. 
lity, the firſt that ever blew in Europe. 

That the original Native Soil of thi 
“Plant (ſays my Author) was Japan, is 
further confirmed from the Manner cf 
its firſt being brought into the Britt 
« Pominions; and that this happened b 


« which Dr. Aar :/on, (who, no doubt had 

it from Perlons then reſiding in Guert 

% /ea,) in his Hiſtoria Oxonienſis, give: 

the following Account. 

A Dutch or Engliſh Ship (tis uncer- 
ain which) coming from Japan, wich 

„ ſome of the Roots of this Flower 


0! 


a ſingular and melancho ily Accident, of 


board, was caſt away upon the Iſland 


— —— - ts 
— — 4 | 


my ke - = 


Very. 


— — — — — 
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& of Guernſea; the Roots were thrown 
upon a fandy Shore, and by the Force 
« of the Winds and Waves, were ſoon 

« juried in Sand, where they remained 
& fix tome Years, and afterward, to the 
6 oreat Surprize of the Inhabitants, the 
Flowers appeared in all their Pomp and 
« Beauty; and the Lord Hatton being at that 
Time Governor of that Iſland, for King 
& Charles II. his ſecond Son, was, by good 
Luck, a curious Perſon, and a great Ad- 
miret of Flowers; therefore he not only 
took care to tranſplant and cultivate this 
& curious Stranger himſelf, but ſent Roots 
« of it to ſeveral Botaniſts and Floriſts 
"in England.” And from thence alſo it 
b (by the Aſſiſtance of the learned and in- 
genious Monſieur Meſurier, Rector of the 
College there,) that I have (though not this) 
yet ſeycral Years before, had tome very 
god Roots. 

The learned Doctor, before The Etymo- 
mentioned, deri ves the Name — mY 
he gives it, from the two Greek Lilie. 

Vords eee ee LA Ac2101 55 
Narciſſus & Lillium, it being like the Lilie 
n the Flowers, Seed- Veſſels, and Seeds, 
but differs from it in the Lagina Mem- 
raneca, or Skin, which encloſeth the great 
Bunch of Flowers; which the Lilie hath 
bath not. But though it agrees ſo well 

D 2 with 
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with the Lilie, in its Flowers, Seed, Ve. 
ſels, Sc. it agrees better with the Nr. 
ciſſus or Daffodil in its Roots, Leave, 
and Stem, or Flower-Stalk ; and alſo | 
that the Leaves comes out after the Stalk 
And for this it is, that the compound Nan 
of Narciſſo Lirion is put upon it; and a 
Sarnia is by Antoninus, and ſeveral othe 
Roman Writers, uſed to expreſs Gen 
the Doctor has ſo termed it; it being d 
more Conſequence to us to know, that it 
grows naturally inGzern/ea, than that it cane 
originally from Japan. And ſorry muſt al 
Lovers of this Flower be, to hear that the 
Guernſea Lilie is wearing out, even i 
that warm and temporate Climate. 
The Root of this beautiful 
Of the Root plant is, of all the bulbous 
of the Guern- N 5 a 
ſea Lilie. Race, the moſt tunicated, being 
made up of ſeveral ſmooth, 
thin juicy Coats, Rinds, or Shells, draw" 
or cated over one another, and ſurrounded 
by two membrancous Involuera, atiſing 


together with ſeyeral Fibræ from a round 
Baſis or Trunk. 


The Figure of the Bulbs themſelves 
where the Roots grow ſingular, are ever) 
where alike, and reſemble an oblong Sphc- 
riod depreſſed at both Ends ; but having 
ſent out Off-ſets of three or four Yea! 


growth, as the Bellies of theſe begin 1 
well, 


th 
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Ver. Nel, they preſs upon the Mother Bulb, 
Na. d fo flatten thoſe Sides of it which they 
ouch. And thus according to the Number 


Aves, 

© h ſoch Off-ſets, theſe Sides are form'd into 
talk, Wo many different Plants, joined at the Angles, 
ame ore or leſs obtuſe ; and, in a full-grown 
d ;Mcll-fed Root, the Middle or thickeſt Part 


(the t the Bulb is about ſix Inches in Cir- 
e aumference. Some Roots are bigger; 
o of but the far greater Part much leſs. 


The Leaves of all the 
Of the 

Plants, as well thoſe which Leaves and 
Flower, as thoſe which do not, Flowers of 
ariſe from the Middle of the 1 
| in WFundus, or very loweſt Part 

of the Root, and are continued up quite 
iful through the Bulb, aſcending in a ſtrait 
ous WY Line, and involved in all its Coats; three 
ing er four of which accompany them ſor about 
oth, Wan Inch, or more, above it, ſerving for a 
wn WY Cale to ſupport and ſtrengthen it while ten- 
ded MW der and weak. 
ing That Part of the Leaves which is above 
und de Root, is of a dark Willow-Green, but 

vithal they are (as it were) ſhining or 
ves, BY bocid; that Part of them which lays with- 
ery n the Root, is of a white Colour incli— 
he- "ing to yellow; a little before they leave 
ing WF de Sheath they take on the green Colour. 


to In 


* 
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The gra In a flowering Plant . 
rence S- : 

whe the Leaves begin not to . 
flowering pear, Or come forth. till abo | 


K e ee the latter End of Septemie 
. when they ail aſcend by 
Side of the Caulit, and u 

never obſerved to ſurround it; but in! 
Plant which doth not Flower, the Lean 
appear much ſooner, (vi) about the Vid 
dle or latter End of Argu/t. 
To omit the Caulis Floriger, Pein 
thum, Peduncalis, & Vaſculum Seminal; 
with which Dr. Douglas has ſo accurate} 
obliged the World, it is ſufficient to h 
Purpoſe i in Hand, that ſomething be fa 
of the Beanty of the Flowers ; andt! us (0 
ingenious Author ſays) he is not well al 
to deſcribe with that Accuracy and Lire 
lineſs it deſerves: However, to be {hort 
* That each Flower (whilit in his Fan 
looks like a Golden Tiſſue, on what tlie) 
« call a Pink Colour; and when viewed 
„full Sun-ſhine, each Leaf appears to 
ce {tudded with a thouſand little Diamonds 
« ſparkling and glittering with a moſt fu 
6 prizing and agrecable Luſtre; but it i! 
« ſame be viewed by Candle, then tho! 
«© numerous Specks, or Spangles, oo 
« more like fine Gold-Duit, than whe! 
« beheld in the Light. To ſum up d 
« that there is in the Guernſea Lilie, 


« dug 
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due and proper Mixture of all the ſeve- 
ral different Shades of Red, which fol- 
« low one another; firſt a Carnation, ſe- 
« condly a pale Scarlet, thirdly a full one, 
5 fourthly a Modena, ard fifthly a Crim- 
« ſon; in ſhort, that the Whole Flower, 
1 ta ken together, looks like a Golden Tit 
« ſue with a Velvet Pile, when viewed in 
6 the Sun-ſhine ; and that when it decays, 
and the Colours fly off, then it appears 
more like a Silver Tiſſue upon a Prince 
Colour, (that is, a Red out of Grain,) 
& betng fulleſt towards the Middle, and 
paleſt towards the Edges. ” 


And with the Reverend and refined Poet, 
Dr, Gardner, late Sub-Dean of Lincoln. 


ch Spots of Yellow ſtain the precious Flower, 
A if .beſpriakled with a Golden Shower ; 
Lee Radiant Tindtures may with Tafſtry vie, 


nd proudly imilate the Tyrian die. 


Thus far is the Reader entertained with 
| ic Etymology, Deſcription, and Beauty of 
lhe Guernſea Lilie; but how they are to 
e Cultivated is yet wanting, and which, 

b humbly ſuppoſed, cannot be better * 
han by inſerting the following Letter, 
rote to Dr. Dong lar, by the late! ingenious 


Mr. 
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Mr. Fairchild of Hoxton, and by the D. 
ctor publiſh'd in his Account of the Ll © 


lium Sernienſe, or Guernſea Lilie, Ml * 
Words to the following Purpoſe: 0 
6 

SIR 8 


Have here ſent you an Account d 

the proper Management of the Guen 
ſea Lilly. They love a light Ear 
mix'd with Dung and Sand; and a litt 
Lime Rubbiſh with it doth very wel 
It keeps the Roots ſound; for if thi 
Earth be ſtiff, or wet, you may ke 
them many Years before they flower, 
&« If they are in Pots, they ſhould be pu 
into the Houſe in Winter, to keep then 
from the ſevere Froſts, which are apt t 
rot the Roots; for any Thing that is 1 
a Pots freezes harder than in the natur 
Ground. 
« The Time of removing them, is whet 
they have no Leaves on the Root, thal 
is, from June to Auguſt ; and thoſe thy 
come with ſix Leaves this Year, ſeldo 
fail of blowing the next. They need n 
be put into freſh Earth above once 
two or three Years. 
„ By this Method of Management (fi) 
this ingenious Practitioner) I have ha 


the fame Roots blow again in we” Yeag 
imcY 


* 
5 
＋. 
* 
— 
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« Time; for as the Flower-Stalk comes out 
« of the Middle of the Root, (as before de- 
« ſcribed,) ſo when the green Leaves being 
© tc, ſhoot, which is always after the Flower, 
they always come up on one Side of the 
« Stalk, ſo as they come up the Stalk be- 
comes on one Side of the Root; which plain- 
iy ſhews that there 1s a new Heart made in 
the Middle of the Bulb, which is three ar 
four Years before it hath Strength to blow. 
« For as the Tulip makes a new Bulb 
H eyery Year, by the Circulation (or I would 
« rather ſay, by the Diffuſion) of the Juices 
that are in the Bulb, Leaves, and Flower- 
* Stalk; ſo by that Means alſo the Juices, 
that are in the ſeveral Parts of this Plant, 
do in Time make a Bulb fit for blow- 
*1ng the third or fourth Year; and fo I 
found that the many Miſcarriages that 
happen to the Guern ſea Lilie, are either 
by letting the Leaves be killed, by the 
Fierceneſs of the Froſt in Winter, or 
by cutting them off (as ſome People do) 
" when they are green; which will fo 
much weaken the Plants, that they may 
* keep them twenty Years before they 
blow. But by the above Method of Ma- 
nagement, (where there is a Stock,) there 
vill be ſome continually blowing. I hope 
Account will be acceptable from, 
bun Of. Sir, Tours, Kc. 
— 2 2 T. FarxcnteD. 
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What J have to obſerve concerning tu 
very ufeful and practical Account of the 
Guern/ea Lilie, is what Mr. Faichil 
writes concerning the Circulation of the 
Juices in the Leaves, Flower-Stalk, E, 
which Circulation was, about that Time, 
aſſerted by two different Writers on G.. 
dening, who, notwithſtanding the d. 
ferent Principles they entertained in ſeye. Wi 
ral other Parts of Gardening, yet ſcemel il - 
to agree very well in this, though they WW 
had no certain, but very flight Demonſtrs Wi | 
tion of it from Experience, nor indeed ] 
new Directions about it, but what waz © 
borrowed from French Authors; and 9 
their ſmall Number alſo joined the honelt Wl 
Mr. Fairchild, above mentioned, as : 
pears by a Paper preſented and read to the 
Royal Society, which will, in the Courk 
of thete Eſſays, be more particularly taken 
Notice of. All that ſhall be added on this 
Head, before the Practice of railing the 
Guernſea Lilie is finiſhed, is, That thole 
Authors were none of them well acquaiit} 
ed with the little, the very little Augments 
tion that any Plant receives from the Walts 
there is in the Water or Earth in whit 
they grow, nor conſequently of the Quin 
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tity, the great Quantity of humid Vapout 
that paſſes through Plants up into the At4 


moſphere, durin g the Time of their Growilg 
in 
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in the Summer, as it hath be j 

of thoſe Writings) — NG 8 
unerring Induſtry of the Rev. and In ol = 
Mr. Hate: [fthey had, they would — — 
ſatisfied, that the Velocity of thute 8 
_ Quantity of Matter, which dai] * 
g rough any Plant, is too great to —— 
0 1 great adallying there, or of ſucn a Cir- 
7 tion as they imagine; and that 0 
9 of any Plant is owing to 
* * by that very little Portion of Juice 

my paſſing through that Principle of if 
W = is generally ſeated between the Rook 
— = * all Plants, receives the Tinc- 
"a that Part it paſſes through; and 
550 1 in other 
and Air, Sc. is Pr — 
. mut — 
hr wy Eſſence and Frame of wa 
-x 3 Dy that daily and annual Acceſſion 
f 1 e upon Circle, which is viſible in 

all Plants that grow. But of this i 
its = per Place. OY 
: y. what Mr. Fairchild obſerves 
wg agraph, concerning the Neg- 
gh ole who ſuffer the Leaves of 
- uern ſea Lilie to be killed by the 

3 of the Froſt in Winter or b 
ang them off whilſt Green, late in — 
R by which the Roots are much 
practically ſpeaking, it is certainly 
Ee z true, 
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true, becauſe that Obſervation holds good 
in moſt Herbs that are cut late: Bur if 
by that he meant a Confirmation of tha 
Circulation of the Juices of a Plant, which 
is above mentioned, it is much to be douht. 
ed tat he is miſtaken, and that the Notin 
of the Recidiyation or Receſs of the $y 
towards the Roots at that Time would hay: 
ſerved his Purpoſe much better. But th 
Diſcuſſion of this Point alſo, ſhall be ik 
as a more proper Entertainment in ſome 
future Paper, when we are more at Leiſure; 
and ſo ſhall proceed to what remains to be 
ſaid concerning the Culture of this Plant, 
being deduced from Meſſicurs Liger and 
Bradley, the two laſt Authors who hare 
wrote of it. 


The Narcifis (ſays Liger, who ws 
« a great Maſter of Mr. Bradley's) lik 
„call the reſt of that Tribe, is multiplied 
„by Bulbs, and is cultivated in Pots, with 
© more Succeſs, than in the naked Earth; 
& becauſe, if ic be in Pots, it is eaſy togire 
it as much Sun as it requires to produce 
« its Flowers. Theſe Pots ſhould be filed 
« with very light Earth (that is to fay) 
« two Thirds of Mould taken from a Hot 
« Bed, and the other Third of Kitcher— 
“ Garden Earth well ſifted. Having 
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« the Pots, we plant (ſays he) therein the 
« Bulbs of this Narciſſus, two or three In- 
« ches deep; nor do we pull them up to take 
« off the Suckers, till the third or fourth 
« Year after, and always in the Month of 
March; having all along taken care to keep 
jn the Pots in a Place where the Froſt never 
« enters, and that is not damp: We leave 
« thoſe Bulbs without watering them from 
the Day they are planted, till the Month of 
« May, taking care to keep them always 
in the warmeſt Place we can; but when 
that Month is come, we give them a 
« plentiful & Watering, by dipping the 
Pot into Water, and leaving it there, till 
the Water ſwims on the Surface of the 
Earth that fills the Pot. After which 
ye ſet It in the hotteſt Sun we can; and 
after this firſt Wetting, we are care- 
ful to water them as much as the Sea- 
* fon will permit: And this we ought not 
to neglect to do, except the Weather be 
* yery rainy. This Plant requires a warm 
* Place, and delights to be where the Sun 
* darts down its fierceſt Rays ; for which 
* Reaſon, except we are exact in ordering 
it according to the Method above pre- 
* ſented, it will ſcarce ever give us a 
Flower worth the having. 

« Thus 


1 2. How that is to be reconciled to Fuirchild's 
Kiter. 
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* Thus (continues Monſieur Liver) w 
« govern the Narciſſus of Japan, till th 
Month of October, to oblige it n 
c produce many Suckers, and begutifi 
« Flowers in its Seaſon, The following 
“% Year we do not (as is already fi 
c take up the chief Bulb, but only chang 
« the Earth that lays over it, for other d 
ce the like Nature, which is freſh, and lein 
« it thus till May, without watering . 
« butthe third Year we pull up the Bulb; 
te to take away the Suckers that are gem. 
« about them.“ Thus far our good Moi, 
ſieur. , 

The next Writer, in Courſe, who br 
mentioned the ordering the Gueruſea Li 
is Mr. Bradley, Profeſſor of Botany in the 
Univerſity of Cambridge, and Fellow n 
the Royal Society, Ge. a Gentleman of le 
much known, on Account of the many N 
tings he hath left in Gardening and Planting in 
The Soil Mr. Bradley recommends, as p1vyW i 
per for the Guernſea Lilly, is © two thi t 
« Parts Sea-Sand to one of natural vo! 
« or a light ſandy Earth mix'd with a 
« equal Quantity of Rubbiſh. ” And tit 
Mixture he undoubtedly learn'd of t 
Dutch, who are very fond of Sea - Sand 
all their Compoſitions for Flowers, ei 
cially Bulbs, as, I myſelf well remembe 
when King William brought over that it 


Collecto 
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ollection of Tulips out of Holland, to be 
Janted at Zdampron-Court, which were, at 
hat Time, ſaid to be the fineſt in the 
'orld. But to proceed with Mr. Brad- 
„%% The Guernſea Lilie will bear the 
© Hardſhips of our Winters, if it be plant- 
ied in either of the aforcſaid Soils, under 
a warm Wall, but chiefly if it be kept 
dry.“ But here he manifeſtly contra- 
acts all that have wrote before him; for 
this Plant undoubtedly requires either a 
wooden Caſe, or a large Pot, or elſe a 
wooden Penthouſe always over it, to keep 
it free from the Extremities of Moiſture and 
Froſt, which, as Liger and others confirm, 
is ſo pernicious to it. 
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n e What Obſervations more remain to be 
„e made on the Cern ſea Lilie, are to recon- 
1 la cle the two different Opinions of Fair- 
NA child and Liger, as to the Seaſon of part- 
mie ing and planting of them out. Fairchild, 
pte before recited, directs the planting 
* them out from June to Auguſt, when the 
al 


Leayes are off; but Liger preſcribes the 
Month of March for that Work : Which 
of theſe two is to be believed moſt, or 
whether either of the Seaſons will ſerve, 
b the next Point to be diſcuſſed. 
And, indeed, I am of the Opinion, that 
either Seaſon will do, provided the Gar- 
dener is quick in the Ditpatch of his Work; 
hecauſe 
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becauſe the Sap is in as perfect State g 
Reſt in the Month of March, as it is h 
the Month of June and Auguſt, which 
State of Reſt, in all Plants and Floyer 
whatſoever, 1s the true Time of remoying 
them. And from Experience I alfo ad, 
that the Year 1731. I imported ſever 
Roots from Cuernſea myſelf, which hu 
green Leaves on them, before they left ny 
Shop, yet I did not heard of any Loß 
there was of them, even though ſome «f 
them were carried near two hundred Mile 
Diſtance from London. Notwithſtanding 
which, I ſhould perfer the Autumn plan- 
ing before that of the Spring, eſpecially i 
the Roots are to be ſent a great Diſtance; 
and they can be preſerved in Pots, when 
arrived at their new Habitation, dry and 
free from Froſts. | 
And thus have done with the Deſcription 
and Culture of the Gueruſea Lilie, wich 
is endued with ſo many excellent Proper: 
ties, that it may well be ſet at the Head 
of all the flowering Race; and is, in 4 
Propability, that * Lilie that js mentionel 
in Holy Writ, of which it is faid, that d. 
lomon, in all his Glory, was not arraye li 
one thoſe. 2 
The Lilie of the Valley, which 4 !' 
the literal Tranſlation of that Paſſage, (!' 


* St. Matthew, Chap, vi. Ver, 28, E.. 
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it was the ſame then as it is now with us,) 
being a very mean inſignificant Flower. 

To conclude this Part, the good (even 
the beſt· natured Reader that is) may cer- 
tainly think, that if I take fo much Pains 
about all the Flowers that grow, as I have 
about this, (conſidering the great Under- 
taking now on foot,) Volumes may be 
ſpun out, and no End to it. But as to that, 
all the Readers of theſe Eſſays may reit 
aſſured that it ſhall not be ſo, there being 
no Genus of Plants, or Flowers, (let their 
Species be never ſo many,) that will take 
up near ſo much Room as this has; nor 
an I fond of long Harangues, but upon 
this moſt important Subject ; and ſhall con- 
clude with the Words of one of the beſt- 
matured, moſt pious, and moſt refined Poet, 
that hath, perhaps, eyer wrote of Garden- 
ing in the Engliſh Language, I mean the 
Reverend Mr. James Gardener, late Sub- 
Dean of Lincoln, my moſt worthy and 
honoured Friend, before mentioned, when 
miting of the Cueru ſea Lilie, he ſays, 


This Flower ye Skilful Floriſts often plant, 

Let not our Nation this fair Beauty want ; 

And tho” ſhe anſwers not our common Care 

No Coſt or Labour en her Dreſſing ſpare ; 

Fir ſhould ſhe but her conquering Charms deſplay, 
From ev'ry Fair foe bears the Prize away. 


Ff But 
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But to the Guernſea Lilie, let me alf 
add ſomething concerning the Tuberoſc. 
becauſe as the two laſt Months were the 
proper Scafons of planting and cultivatingi, 
and as it is a Plant proper for the Ornament 
of Chimneys in the Summer, and to perfune 
the ſtately Apartments of the great Gies, 
as well as the Cabinets of the Curious, i 
may not be amils to treat of it in this Place 
and at this Time, when they are juſt put 
under the Care of Perſons who are not a. 
ways well yers'd in the railing of them, 


— — 
— 


Of the Indian Tuberoſe. 


Of the Ex- HE Tuberoſe, which 
traction and 

woos elite we are now about to 
Tuberoſe. treat of, was undoubtedly or- 


ginally, and at firſt tranſport 

ed from the Eaſt Indies into Italy, and the 
Southern Parts of France; from whence 
they are eyery Spring brought to England, 
and is one (though it grows fo tall) of the 
many Genera, Species, or Kinds of Hy 
cinths, with which the Collections of the 
Curious are embelliſhed, (the Etymology), 
or Derivation, and Names of which Clas 
of Plants ſhall be reſeryed till a Time % 
more Leiſure,) and is, by Caſper ma 
C4116 
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a called Hyacinthns Indicus Tuberoſus Flore 
rote, N MHaciutbhi Orieutalie, by Gerrard, p. 115. 
e the Hyacinthus Indices Tuberoſus; both of 
ngit wem implying the Name of the Indian 
mem Taberoſe Rooted Waciuth; which, for 
func WM Shortneſs, is commonly called the Tubero/e 
Iren, only ; of which great Quantities are yearly 
us, it fold in our London Sced-Shops. 
Place Theſe Plants may be propo- 
ſt put i gated by Off- ſets, which may Of the Pro- 
ot al- ¶ de ſeperated from the old Roots, 2 — 
n, [which produce Plenty of them roſe. 

every Year.) But as the old 
— WW Roots decay much, if not altogether by 
their Blowing, and ſo cannot do much till 
i Year or two after, while the Ofl-ſets take 
a longer Time yet c're they come to Per- 
tection, and as great Quantities of freſh 
Roots come annually from abroad et a very 
cheap Rate; and a few, I mean a Dozen, 
or two or three at moſt, being ſufficient 
for the largeſt Gardens, ſo tis ſcarce worth 
vhile to live in Expectation of any Thing 
hom old Roots ſo long, but to buy new 
ones, as they come from abroad, to ſupply 
ter Room, which is generally about the 
latter End of February, or Beginning of 
March. During the Continuance of which 
aſt Month they may well be planted; but 
not later, becauſe the Roots are apt to pe- 
ilk at the Top, if kept longer. 

Ff The 
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The Tuberoſe, when plant. 

Of the Sea- ed late in the Seaſon, i. e. he 
88 Beginning or latter End of | 
ſary for ne March, will require a leſs De- 
planting of, gree of Heat, than if they were Wl ( 
—— —4 planted earlier. On which Ac. M1 
Tuberoſe. count, a Bed made of Tannen WW f 
Bark is ſufficient, or, if that s WC 

not to be had, a little Dung mix'd with WM: 
Coal-Aſhes, Saw-Duit, or any other Ma- 
terial of that Kind, that wil! cauſe the Heat WM) 
of the Bed to be flow, and at the fame Tine. 
laſting; nor need it be above a Foot and WO 
a half thick, or two Foot at moſt, other- I 
wiſe it may be hotter than the Roots fe- 
quire, and inſtead of blowing them well, may {Wc 
burn them up. tic 
The Dung, and other Materials, of Wc: 
which this Bed is made, ought to be mix: 
well together, and to lay ſweating in theſe: 
Heap before it is made up in a Hot Bed, 
till the Fury of it is ſomewhat abated; and 
being made in form of an Oblong Square, 
of ſuch a Length and Breath as the Fran 
you have to put over it requires, it ought 
to be well trod, but not as yet carthed 
over; and being provided with Pots tial 
are proper, i. e. about ten or twelve lag 
ches Diameter at Top, and fourteen or f 
teen Inches deep, fill the Bottoms of youy 


Pots three or four Inches thick with * 
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Rubbiſh or Gravel, and ſee that the Holes 
(which are generally made at the Bottom) be 
kept open, for all ſuperfluous Moiſture to 
run out, left the Roots, for want of this 
Care, ſhould rot, The Earth in which the 
Tuberoſe ſhould be planted, ought to be 
freſh, rich, light, and mixed with a ſmall 
(Quantity of old rotten Dung and Loam 
nixed together, and put upon the bottom 
Rubbiſh 3; with which the Pots being about 
three Parts in four fill'd, and the Roots 
lezned of all that Mucilage, and all ſuch 
OF.fets as come over with them, you may 
fll the Pots to the very Top with the firſt 
re-W iht Mold above mentioned; and then the 
Roots are to be planted ſeparately, one in 
ach Pot, obſerving that the Bud, or Up- 
per. part, be not buried too deep, and, in 
du, but juſt covered with Mold ; for, if 
Werwite, they are often apt to miſcarry. 
and the Pots being thus filled and plant- 
„ they are to be placed on the new-made 
hal un er the Frame, but not plunged into 
de Dung or Tanners Bark till the Heat is 
W'y qualified, and the raging Smoak of it 
"Fer; it they are, they may perchance be 
wt up, which will mar them for all that 
RON, | 
The Frame in which theſe Pots are to 
ut, ſhould be ſome of the higheſt-back- 

ones you haye, becauſe of the Height 
| to 
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to which the Tuberoſe grows, and to hy 
rais'd up as the Stalk of the Tuberoſe ac. 
vances in Height: But the beſt Way is 
get a little Glaſs-Caſe, made of about thre 
or four Foot high, before all of Glaſs, ard 
five or ſix Foot high behind all of Woo 
into the Back-part of which may be Put 
theſe Tuberoſes; whilſt the Front lines ar 
kept for the Amaranths of all Kinds, Mar 
vel of Peru, Balſams, Sc. 
The Tuberoſe Root ſhould have but lit 
tle Water given to it, until it appears abore 
Ground; but as ſoon as the green Lear 
begin to ad vance, and as the Heat of the Bed 
and the Warmth of the Weather requi 
it, they may be often refreſhd, as they ar 
ſeen to want it; but rather below, tha 
above the Leaves. But the Gardener cough 
not to expoſe them to thate great RH 
which often happen in the Spring, becaulgMſ 
that may rot the Roots, and contaminafer 
and ſpoil them, this being the Cafe with al 
thoſe that put no manner of Covering one 
them, which, if they live, never net 
any Height. Nevertheleſs he may gi 
them Air either before, or at the Ends! 
the Frame; for if they are forced up t0 
faſt, it will cauſe their Flower-Stems to f 
up very week and tall ; and the Flower: 
will be fewer in Number, and much ima. 
than when they are brought up — 
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be f che Tuberoſes are rais'd in Melon- 
ad- Frames, (as, for want of little Glaſs-Caſes, 
1s 0 hey ſometimes are,) as the Stems advance, 
hre o muſt the Frames be lifted up, leaſt the 
al Glaſſes which cover them at the Top de- 
ood WWprels and break the Heads of them. And 
pu ten it is that a larger Proportion of free 
s e Air may be admitted to them, than was at 
Mu. de firſt; and about the Middle of May a 
ſight Covering of Mats over them will be 

ut MY uticient for them; becaute they muſt be 
bor brdened by Degrees to bear the open Air 
exvſetierwards : But when the Flowers begin 
beige open, the Sides of the Frame being as 
quien as poſſible, the Top ſhould be kept 
en, or the Plant be carried to ſome other 
tage of Shelter; for if they are left per. 

dug cl naked or uncover'd, the Wet will 


Rain on deface the Flowers: But if they are 
ecauch weened from the Wet, and a Mat throwa 
min vcr the Glaſs at top during the Time that 


1th al 
gore 


iy great Heats happen, then they will 
wntinue in full Bloom for a great while. 


riſe ad when the Flowers are fully expanded, 
Si Plant may be hardened yet more and 
inds 0 due; and ſome Time in June or Fuly, 


cording to the Time they were fr 
ted, they may be removed into ſuch 
en a Green-Houſcs, or Apartments of State, 
e, in which they are to ſtand till their 


Decay. 
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Decay. Nor will they want ſo much W. 
ter as they uſed to have during their 
Growth, and the Time of their being in 
the Frame; for if they have too much, 
the Water will decay the Root, Leays, 
and Stalk very ſoon, and the Flowers | 
made to drop off, and be good for nothing, 
So that the Gardener cannot be too careful 
of giving them Water in the Houle; and 
never, but in the Caſe of the greateſt Ne 
ceſſity. 


The End of the Month of Mar. 
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ADDENDA to N? 2. for the Month 
of Mar. 


— 


Of the ſuperficial dreſſing or manuring of 
fe Peper the Corn 1s ſown, by ſeveral 
Sorts of Materials ; eſpecially Malt- 


Duff. 


T HE following Papers, concerning the 
ſuperficial dreſſing of Land after Corn 
is ſow'd, having been, by the Abſence of 
one of the principal Labourers in this Af- 
fair, and by the Omiſſion of the Printer, 
left out of its Order, as promis'd in the 
Preface, is, upon his Return to Town, 1n- 
ſerted in this Place, by way of Addenda ; 
and, beſides, the Letter it ſelf (as men- 
tion'd in the Preface) contains an Intro- 
duction thereto, with ſome few Obſervations 
which are the natural Reſult of ſuch an 
uſeful Experiment. 

In the firſt Place, we premiſe, that this 
ſuperficial dreſſing of Land (after Corn was 
low'd) was, as far as can be diſcover'd from 
the Writings of the Ancients, a Practice 
with which they were entirely unacquaint- 
ed; fince neither Cato, Varro, Columella, 
Palladius, or any other of the Ruſtick 
Writers amongſt the Romans, take Notice 
of it; though it is of very great Uſe in 

Gg Husbandry : 
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Husbandry : Eſpecially to ſuch Lands 1; 
are cold, wet, and clammy, and lie at te 
great a Diſtance from the Fans Hod 10 
be manur'd before ſowing. 

The ſpreading of Sea Sand over Lare 
(as ſet down by my * Lord Verulam), is; 
Practice that has been long follow'd in D. 
vonſhire, Cornwall, and ſome other maritin: 
Counties. Pot-Athes has been long us in 
ſome Parts of Somerſetſhire, Peat- Aſhes ir 
Berks, Rags on their dry huskey ſtom 
Land in Wilts, Soot and Aſhes in other 
Places, and the Shavings of Horn, Ol, 
Cakes, burnt Aſhes, & c. ſome before ſon- 
ing, and ſome after, in Stafford, Worceſter, 
and Cambridge Shires ; the chief Deligi: 
of all which are to excite a new Fermer. 
tation in the Lands that are thus ſown, 10 
attract the ſalubrious Nitre that hovers in 
the Air, and to meliorate and improve all 
cold, ſtony, ſtubborn Lands, and liquifj 
thoſe which are dry, ſterile, and poor, ae. 
cording to the Nature of the Improvement 
you lay on: And to all theſe Purpoſes no- 
thing contributes more than theſe ſupert:- 
clal Dreſſings do. For though it is by ſome 
thought what is thus us'd above Ground 
will laſt only one Year, and ſo a Piece of 
Husbandry that will ſcarce anſwer the 
Charges; yet later Obſervation points ou! 


See Verulam's Sylya Sylvarum, or Natural Hiſtory 
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the contrary, and that the ſpreading of ſe- 
reral Kinds of pulveriz'd Manures on Lands, 
will cauſe it to produce better Crops than it 
cid before for two Years running; and 
ſome, as Salt, burnt Ciay, Marle, Ce. 
wich longer. And that this ſuperficial 
Application is much better than the plough- 
ing in of crude Mold, or Dung, Experience 
elf teaches. 

[ am led into the Conſideration of this 
Point by a Letter lately received from an 
genious worthy Clergyman near Baſing- 
e in Hampſhire, who, at our firſt ſetting 
aut on this Deſign, very fraukly offered to 
do all he cou'd to forward and promote it: 
4 Deſign that he ſaid he had long wiſh'd 
to ſee, and that ſuch Undertakings for the 
Good of Mankind ought to be encouraged, 
his Letter is as follows: 


Aſh, June 11, 1733. 
SIR, 


2 Anſwer to yours of the zoth of laſt 
1 Month, and in Compliance with the 
* Requeſt made in it, I ſhall give you a 
* ſhort Account (but ſuch a one as may en- 
* tirely be depended upon) of the Uſe we 
make of Malt-Duſt upon Land. Tis a 
very common Manure in our Neigh- 
* bourhood, and will, I think, continue to 
" be ſo, as long as there ſhall be any De- 
nanp for Wheat and Barley for our 
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ſelves, and perhaps Graſs and Hay fg 
our Horſes; though, as to this laſt Py. 
ticular, the Charge in moſt Places will, | 
fear, well nigh equal the Profit, 
When we ule it on our Wheat-lani, 
ve ſow about ten Sacks on an Acre, « 
ther the latter End of December, or th: 
Beginning of January, after the Crop is 
“ put into the Ground; and the fane 
« Quantity ferves for Barley, ſown eitbu WM 
* with the Corn, or very ſoon after it. Is 
« wonderful to fee, what Effect it bas 
“ provided we have Rain ſufficient to wil 
„it into the Ground, in ſome reaſonabl: 
© Time, after it is fown. The Alteration 
upon theſe Occaſions (eſpecially if we 
have following Showers) is ſo ſurpr\- 
zingly quick and great, that one would 
ſcarce b-lieve it without ſeeing it. But 
in dry Seaſons, which our Barley Crops 
are ſometimes ſubje& to, this Alteration 
is not to be expected. Nor indeed cin 
« any other Sort of warm Manure be 0 
Service iu very dry years, if what was 
obſervable in the dry Summer two Lears 
ago may be depended upon as a general 
Rule; for in our Parts, J am fure (and 
*© 1 ſuppoſe it was the ſame elſewhere) tht 
Ground, that had been moſt dunged, had 
** the leaſt Corn in it. But thus much we 
* may ſay of Malt-duſt, which 1s not tru! 


« of every kind of Manure, that it ſults 
£6 not 
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* not only with a very ſtrong Clay, but 
„with light Ground alſo, as well as with 
Chalk and Gravel. And tho' I have 
 nown it uſed ina larger Quantity, than 
 2hove-mentioned, yet this Inconvenience 
„has attended it, that the Corn has been 
too groſs, and at Jaſt lodged. 

© As to what I hinted above, with re- 
* ozrd to Grafs and Hay, Malt-duſt is 
certainly an excellent Manure for Mea- 
„ (ows, that are never floated. And ſome 
« Malfters about Baſ{ingjtoke, who have. 
* heen laviſh in the Uſe of it, have had as 
great a Burthen of Graſs, as the Mower 
* could well turn out with his Scythe. 
% But as the Value of an Acre of good 
« Graſs 1s not (generally ſpeaking) equal 
* to one of good Corn, and as 1t requires 
* almoſt a double Quantity of Malt-duſt 
to manure Meadow-Grovund, as it does 
to manure Arable, I could not help tak- 
ing Notice above, that the Charge and 
Profit were too much upon a Level, 

* I had almoſt forgot to tell you, that 
* the Barley-Crop will be the better the 
following Year for the Malt-duſt ſown 
on the Wheat-land. The Price of Malt- 
* duſt is moſt commonly, in our Parts, 
* 1s. 6d, per Sack, by which you may 
" compute the Charge of manuring an 
Acre of Ground. 


© There 
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« There is one Thing I think Proper to 
add, which is this, that 'tis uſual with 
us to ſpread the Bottoms of our Doe 
* cotes and Hen-houfes with Malt-duf 
* which, together with the Dung we find 
* there, we carry out about Chriſtmas, aud 
“ ſow on our green Wheat, or dry Me 
* dows5 and about twenty Buſhels of th; 
„ Mixture ({uppoling the Quantities « 
* each to be equal) will be ſufficient M. 
* nure for an Acre of either. If the Dur 
* be well bruiſed, or chopp'd ſmall with 
| 5+ Spade, as it may eaſily be done, it vil 
mix the better with the Malt-duſt, an 
may be ſown much evener. 

.< ] heartily wiſh you Succeſs in pc 
* Undertaking, and am, 


mo 
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SIR, 


Tour humble Servant, 
ö To Mr. Switzer, 

Nurſery - Man in 
Weſtminſter-Hall. 


All that I have to add on this Subjed, 14 
that Malt Duft is an exceeding Manure ol 
all four Graſs Laud, eſpecially on tho 
black ſour Tufts or rough Grafs that ons 
often ſees in Meadow Land, which, if cog 
ver'd with a little Malt Dutt, (and we fivl 
that Soot will do the ſame) will make t 
come thick and ſweet, And this Experiment 
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had ſome Years ago, of that induſtrious 
nd ingenuous Member of Parliament (by 
voſt call'd Farmer Broderick) in the manu- 
ing ſome Padducks that were enclos'd by 
the late glorious Duke of Marlborough in 
od ioc Park, for the Ule of the preſent 
Exl of Godolphin ; and I can't chuſe but 
think that if our Fruit Borders were dreſ- 
kd in the fame Manner, and the Malt Duſt, 
c. ſuffer d to lie upon or near the Sur- 
ice all the Winter, that the Sourneſs of 
the Soil which lies under, and which gives 
that ill Taſte to Fruit, which it is too often 
eren in hot Summers) poſſeſs'd of, the 
Fruit muſt be much mended. But this is 
ſabmitted to farther Trial. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

hy L reaſon of the Abſence of ſeveral of the 

principal Carriers-on of this Work, as 
">- ib of the Gentlemen who us'd to be the 
J eeriſers of it, the following Errata have, 
eck, Mom the Hurry of the Printer, crept in; 
ure der though the Signatures and Reading are 
| = le ſame, yet the Printers have very unac- 
at ond 


wuntably put Page 41, juſt after 32, Ce. 
ad Page 54, juſt after 49, Some other 
trrata's there are, of no great Conſe- 


if co- 


ve find 


nake dene, (except they fall in the Hands of 
ru riticks) b ſt not be omitted; and 

1 S) but one muſt not be omitted; an 
this 


( 232 ) 
this is in Page 111, where the Correo d 
the Preſs unadviſedly alter'd the 30 Lean 
Tythe from 261. to 601. and upward, 
which makes the Debtor 34 J. more than! 
ought to be; and conſequently the try; 
State of the Caſe 1s thus : 


. i: £ 
Creditor 262 10 © 
Debtor 65 10 © 
Ballance 197 © © 


— — — 


From whence it appears, that a Man maj 
clear (inſtead of one) near 200 L a Year, 
clear of all Expences, in thirty Years 
Time; which is about 6 J. 65. 8 d. more 
than any Corn Land brings in clear, even 
in the deareſt Times. 

To finiſh this Advertiſement, it is re- 
ceſſary to adviſe thoſe Gentlemen that are 
Subſcribers to this Work, and have bought 
the Seeds of foreign Trees, of which th: 
principal Aſſiſtant of the Society engaged 
in this Work has ſold many this Year, that 
the Seed (as is apparent from its Sound 
neſs, and the Trial of this Year) take 
two Years Time to come up in, as Yew, 


Holly, Hornbeam, Oc. does. 


Diſſertation on the Ancient 
and Modern Villa's; con- 
taining Rules proper for the 
Choice, Diſtribution, and 
Culture of all ornamental 

Farms and Plantations. Page 1 to 35. 


Of Beans, and other Legumes ; their De- 
vation, Character, Culture, Uſes, &c. 

| 36 to 44. 

Of the Fagus, or Beech-Tree ; its Ety- 
mology, Place of Growth, Uſes, @&c. 
44 to 48. 

Of the Autumnal Crocus, or true Saffron; 
ts Etymology, Character, and Method 
of Culture, from a Paper preſented to 
the Royal Society of London, by a 
A 2 Per- 


L iV 
Perſon of Quality, near Saſßron-VMValden 


te 

Of Barley; its Etymology, Species, Cul. y 
ture, Ules, Gc. 62 to 77, 0 

I 

Of the Potatoe ; its Genus, Species, great \ 
Ules to the Poor, and Profits ariſing ; 
from them. 78 to 88, ? 
Of the Alder; its Derivation, Genus, Uſe. | 
88 to 95 WM * 


Of the Works to be done, and Produc- 
tions to be had in the Wood, Nurſery, 
Field, Kitchen, and Flower-Gacden, 
Gc. in June. 95 to 116. 


Of the Maize, or Indian Corn; its great 
Uſes in feeding the Poor; reducing and 
bringing of all over-rank Land into 
Tillage; with Directions from a Mem— 
ber of the Honourable Houſe of Com- 
mons, to one of the Society, for Im- 
provements in Agriculture, concerning 
the moſt effectual Methods of bring: 
ing it to Perfection in England; toge. 
ther with an Account of the {mall} 
Millet, and its Uſes for to ſow in 
Lawns, in or near Woods, for the 
feeding of Pheaſants, Partridges, & 

| 116 to 14% 


( 


BE 


A Concluſion of ſome few Things omir- 
ted in the Courſe of the firſt Volume; 
as to the Preparation of Land for Lent 
Grain, or Spring Crops, by the ſow- 
ing of Buck-Wheat, Winter Tares or 
Vetches, Turnips, Rye, Oats, Gc. which 
are exceeding good to eat green; and 
may (with the Dung of Cattle which 
feed on them) be plow'd in for the 
Improvement of thoſe Barley- Lands 
which are to be ſowed in the Spring. 


142 to 144. 


THE 


length (as if conſcious of 
N Guilt) appears this third 
9988 Eſſay on the Ancient and 
2 Modern Husbandry, tho 
tot till about two Months after 
ute; occaſioned by the Long Va- 
ation, and Abſence of all or moſt 
if thoſe Perſons to whoſe Care the 
Publication of it was committed, as 
ell as the Throng of the Printers, 
o for a long Time have had 
wore Buſineſs than they were able 
turn their Hands to. 


THE 


viii 

Taz firſt Thing that is attempt: 
ed at in this Eflay is, a ſhort Y. 
ſertation on the Ancient and Moden 
Villa's ; an Undertaking which ; 
pear'd highly reaſonable, as well; 
uſeful, in the beginning of ſo lar 
a Scheme of Agriculture, whic 
this is intended to conſiſt of: Fro 
thence it is that the Reader mx 
form an Idea of the Capacity an 
Study of thoſe worthy Men, an 
of their Skill in whatever was tru 
ly Noble, Entertaining and Ulefu 
And, indeed, after any one has at 
tentively conſidered the Deſcrip 
tion given of thoſe Famous Vila 
of Pliny's, the Tuſculum and Lat 
rentum, (tho' the Garden Part ap 
pears to be mean) yet the 1 hougng | 
of that Great and Worthy Patriot N 
as to extenſiwe and rural Prolpeciy tha 
were wonderſully Sublime ang * t 
Great. 0 


— 

— 
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MxscELLANEOUS or various Sub- 
ects, mix'd as agreeably and uſe- 
fully together as poſſible, being the 
chief Purport and Deſign of theſe 
bſſays, the Authors have thought, 
that a Treatiſe on one Chief of 
ll the Legumes, and on the Fagus 
or Beech, night not 1mproperly 
low, however they lay at Hand, 
ind were moſt ready for the Com- 
poſer of the Preſs ; and points out 
the Etymology, Genus, Species, and 
Uſes of both theſe Improvements. 

Taz next Paper that offers itſelf 
in this Eflay is, the moſt practical 
Method that has yet been publiſh'd 
for the Propagation, Raiſing, Curing 
on Drying the Autumnal Saffron, or 
true Crocus ; Aa Plant of that Value 
n Eigland, that Foreigners allow, 
that Saffron of the Eqgliſb Growth 
s the beſt in Europe: And the Rea- 
on for it ſeems to be not ſo much 
the over Goodneſs of our Soil be- 
ore that of other Countries, but 


| b that 


[x ] 
that the Heats of our Summers are 
not ſo violent as thoſe of Spain and 
other Parts of Europe; which Heats 
extract the Juices of the Root with 
much more Vehemence than the 
Heats of Eygland do, and leave the 
Saffron, which is of a thin Sub- 


ſtance, not ſo good. In very large 
Phyſical Roots and Flowers indeed, 


ſuch as Rhubarb, Oc. a ſtronger 
Heat than we have in England na- 


turally ripens and concocts the Jui- 


ces better than it does with us; 
but in thin Bodies thoſe Extracts 


are too great. 


From this Heroic Uſeful Plant 
we deſcend again to the Farm and 
Wood, and ſhow the Genus, Species, 
Uſe, and Profits of fo mean a Root 
as the Potato, and the Alder-Trec; 
which though much different from 
one another, have both of them 
their Uſes in Life; one for Food, 


and the other for Protection. 


Tax 
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Taz eighth Article 1s employ'd 
in a more particular Account of the 
Works to be done in the Mood, 
Nurſery, Field, and Garden, than 
has as yet been any where pub- 
liſhed ; and, beſides general Hints, 
furniſhes the Reader with many 
ueful Directions, drawn out at 
urge, for the Workman's Conduct 
n the ſeveral particular Branches 
of Husbandry and Gardening there 
treated of. | 

TRE concluſive Part of this 
Month, and conſequently of this 
irt Volume of Husbandry, con- 
fits of an Enquiry into ſome few 
Things that have ſlipt the Pen, in 
Relation to the Natural Prepara- 
tuns of Land for Lenten Grain; for 
tough there was a good deal ſaid 
under the Article of Barley, as to 
what relates to Fallowing, Plow- 
Ing, Sowing, Ec. yet (upon a ſe- 
ond Reading) there occurs ſome- 
ting more to be ſaid of thoſe Pre- 

152 para- 
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parations which may be made for 
it, by the Sowing of ſeveral Annual 
Grafly Corn Seeds, which are not 
only good Food for Cattle in the 
Winter, but when plow'd in, are 
of great Advantage to the ſo much 
adord Barley, one of the great 
Commodities of Britain: And here 
any one who has the leaſt Regard 
to Antiquity, or, in other Words, 
to what the firſt Practitioners aud 
Authors of Husbandry have deli- 
ver'd on that Subject, can't but 
with Jultice to them, obſerve, that 
they were not ſo thoughtleſs or fi) 

a Generation of Men, as many of 
our new Upſtarts, who take ſuch a 
Pleaſure in decrying their Merit, 
would make the World believe they 
are: For a Conhrmation of which, 
the Writings of Columella, Oc. tho | 
wrote ſo long ago, and in a Kind of 
a miſcellaneous or mix'd Manner, 
are, or ought to be, a ſufficient] 


Cony iction, lance there are few Part 
of 
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of Husbandry (eſpecially thoſe of 
Plowing, Sowing, or Cropping of 
Ground, with the Uſes that are 
o be made of it, but what are 
tinted at by him, though, perhaps, 


Ina little too conciſe a Manner. 
| To conclude this Preface, which 


us been a little enlarged with the 
atection that every honeſt Man 
meht to have for thoſe Worthies, 
who have, for ſo many Years ago, 
ven in the early Dawn and Infancy 
of Husbandry, wrote ſo well of it: 
k the latter Part of the laſt Eſſay 
ws compoſed of a practical Ac- 
unt of Fermentation, ſuch as is 
ausd by Malt. Duſt, &c. when ſow- 
dor ſpread over growing Corn, fo 
e beg Leave to conclude this Pre- 
ce with ſomething of the ſame 
und, which came lately to Hand 
eren ſince the Printing of Mr. Ruſ- 
s Letters) though extracted out 
it an exceeding good Author (the 
annotator on Harth:bb's laſt Le- 


gacy) 


— 


>. Ds. 
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gacy ) ſometime ago ; who aſſerts | 
« That when Barley is at 2, ; 3 
c Buſhel, or under, then an Ac: | 


ce of Land may be manured with 


« Malt | how many Buſhels he A 
allows to an Acre, is not in tte 
Memorandum ; but ſuppoſe four > 
or five, is] © cheaper than with | 
« Dung, even though you buy i $ 
« at 6d. a Load, and to be ar % 
cc ried but half a Mile; and this * 
ce ſays he, is true, if after the com-. 
&© mon Manner, the Malt be fowl 9 
ce amongſt the Wheat, as uſcth v F 
« be done with Pigeons Dung" 

« Malt Duſt, Rags, Shaving ct 10 


« Horn, Salt- Petre, Bay-Salt, © 
« any Thing elſe which is po- " 
« tent and effectual for Multip| * 
cation: Nor does it matter (lay f 
ce he juſt after what Corn the Mal 


—_—_ lan 
ce is made of, whether of Barley 5 
« Peaſe, Beans, Oats, Vetches, 0 q 1 


« Buck- Wheat, or whatioever eli 
« is cheapeſt ; for by this Meaus 


« it 
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it is converted into the Subſtance 
« of the Wheat, together with the 
« Benefit of the Multiplication : 
„Neither is it material whether 
the Malt be ground or not, eſpe- 
cially for any Corn ſown betore 
Winter; becauſe, that in due 
& Time, the whole Grain will be 
# difolved and putrified, fo as that 
« by little and little, it may be aſſi- 

* mulated to the Nature of the 
* Grain you would improve, 
by ſweetening (as we add) the ſour 
and unhealthy Juices of that Land, 
ad by giving 1t a new ſweet Fer- 
nent (the Original of all vegetative 
Motion) ĩt will produce thole admi- 
nble Effects on that Corn on (or 
with which) it is fown : What Ef- 
kits ſuch an Admixture will have 
mM Fruits, Legumes, and Herbs 
panted or ſow d in a Garden, Ex- 
rence will in a few Years 6 tis to 
e hoped) point out. 
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DISSERTATION 


On the Antient and 


Modern VILLAs: 


Wherein is contained 


RULES for the proper Choice, 
Diſtribution, and Culture of af Orna- 
mental Farms and Plantations, 


INTRODUCTION. 


A the happy Choice, Diſ- 
=> tribution, and Culture of a 
Villa or Farm (next to Em- 
9 ploys of a more ſacred Na- 
ture) are the moſt uſeful and 

molt refined Parts of Knowledge and 
Practice that any rational Being can em- 
B ploy 


(2) 


ploy himſelf in, can't but be univerſal. m. 
ly acknowledged, though not fo univer- fc 
ſally practiced as the Nobleneſs of th: Not 
Subject well deſerves; for howerer be 
Mankind may differ in their Opinions me 
about other Things, yet the Purſuit of Ml 7: 
Happineſs is always allowed to be very WM 7: 
laudable; and that there is no greater Ml ri 
Happineſs ro be found on this Side the fre 
Grave, than in the regular Purſuit of WW :1 
Agriculture and Planting, all wiſe Men 
both diſcern and feel, v1 
Divers have been the WI P. 
Of the Etymo- Conjectures which learn. al 
logy of the Word 
Villa. ed Men have long held, 8 
concerning the Etymolo- Wh of 
gy of the Word Villa; ſome athrming it to Wl th 
be an abbreviated Word from V/ehill; ty 
(ex YVehendo) becauſe the Fruits which U 
grow therein, are convey'd forwards and WI th 
ackwards (in vehiculo) as ſome of the V 
Latins will have it, or 4 Falls, as others; a 
and others likewiſe, perhaps from as good le 
an Extraction as any of the reſt, 4Via: WM A 
Notwithſtanding all which, Scaliger, in H 
direct Oppoſition to them all, inſinuates, WI li 
that the Word Villa may poſſibly have its in 
Derivation from Vilis a Country Liſe: 0 


being, in the Eſtimation of many, of 3 


low and mean Turn, when compar to 
that 


(37 


that of the City. But * Goldman from 
ſcveral Gloſſaries makes the Derivation 
of Villa's, and conſequently of Villa, to 
be from Villoſiis; and that Papzas, a fa- 
mous Etymologician, ſuppoſes it to be 42 
Velando ; or, as Voſſius writes, rather 4 
Jellendo, which ſeems a more proper De- 
nation than any of the reſt; becauſe 
from thence 1t 1s that our Cloathing and 
all the other Neceſſaries of Life come. 
But whatever the Etymology or Deri- 
rition of the Word Villa is, it was that 


Place wherein the Roman Worthies paſſed 


al their leiſure Hours in the greateſt 
Solitude, Retirement and Pleaſure, and 
of which they had (as Varro, one of 
the beſt Authors of all Antiquity, writes) 
two Kinds, the Villa Ruſtica, and Villa 
Urbana; the firſt whercof. was poſſeſt by 
the Farmer, and in which he kept all 
Manner of Utenſils, Grain, &c. which 
zppertain'd to Huſbandry, as Oats, Bar- 
ley, Wheat, Plough-Yokes, Harrows, Oc. 
And the ſecond, that Part of the Manor- 
Houſe only, wherein the Landlord himſelf 
lived, and which was generally furniſhed 
in as neat and elegant a Manner as his 
City-Houſe, and was therefore ſometimes 


* Vice Coldman's Dictionary, Sub, Tit. Villus. 


B 2 called 
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called the Pretorium, the Houſe or Pz. 
villion of the Prætor 

* Vitruvins, who was juſtly allowe! 

to be one of the moſt celebrated Archi. 

teas of Antiquity, ſays, “ That one of 
the principal Things an Architect ouyht 
4 to conſider, is, the Convenience of the 
« Place where he would build, and tha 
« the Want of that was the Reaſon tha 
* Dinocrates was blamed by Alexander 
* for having propoſed him an excellent 
Deſign in a barren Place, and incap- 
* ble of nouriſhing thoſe who were to 
« 1nhabit it. 

Þ+ Pliny alſo makes the ſame Complant 
of Tarins Rufus, © who, by his great 
2 Induſtry and parſimonious Way of Li- 
* ving, and by the Liberality of the Great 
% Auguſius, having got together Abun- 
* dance of Riches, ſquandered it away 
again in the Purchaſe and Improvement 
* of an Eſtate he had in Piceno (now 
called Marcha d Ancona), 


„ Whoever it is that would purchaſe | 
*« an erct a Villa, muſt (as writes J- un 
© truvins) chuſe a Place that is fertile, cn 
* and hath Abundance of every Thing; WM xi 
„ and which hath likewiſe Rivers and . 
Wn 

* Vitruv. Lib. II. Praf. ty 


+ Plin, Nat. Hiſt. Lib, XVIII. Cap. 6. 
“% Parts | 


. 


« Parts capable of furniſhing it with all 
the Product and Commodities of the 
adjacent Countries; that it be highly 
« ſituated, and have a wholeſome Air, 
« fince by its Height it may be leſs ſub- 
« jet to Fogs and Mitts ; far alſo from 
® Bogs, becauſe of the Corruption that 


© may be cauſed by the infetious Breath 


H venomous Beaſts, which are gene- 
rally engendered there, and makes the 
place very unwholeſome. ” 

Neither does Vitruvius ſeem to approve 
of either a City or Villa's being ſituated 
upon the Sea, if it be towards the South 
or Weſt, for generally exceſſive Heats 
rezken Bodies, but Cold ſtrengthens 
tem; it being apparent from Experience 
that thoſe who go out of a cold Country 
into a hot one, have great Difficulty in 
keeping themſelves in Health; whereas, 
an the contrary, the Inhabitants of hot 
Countries, who go into colder, have ge- 
tcrally good Health. 

From this ſhort View of what Vitru- 
tis and others have wrote in general, 
concerning the Choice of the Situation or 
Kite fit for a Villa, proceed we more par- 
ticularly to the ſeveral Branches of that 
Choice; and firſt concerning the Proper- 
of it, next the Diſtance from Town, 
den their Situation and Extent, whe- 

ther 
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ther high or low, upon Hills or adjoin. Nie 
Ing to Marſhes ; and then again, con. unt 
cerning the Goodneſs or Badneſs of h 
Air, Water, Rivers for the carrying on tte 
of Trade; in the proper Choice of zit 
which, as Vitruvius and others have lon, 
ago hinted, every Perſon that huilds o 
to be Mathematician, Philoſopher, Pf. 
cian, Lawyer, Ge. 


Rules to be ob- The famous Cato Ui | 
ſerved in the ge- cenſig, who is ſo deſer WM" 
neral Choice of a vedly celebrated by as 
Villa. ingenious Men, for te b 
Love of his Country, and Skill in Rural t: 

Affairs, was the firſt that we read of th $ 
attempted to give Rules for the proper. 
Choice, Proportion, &c. of a Villa, which in 
he would have plac'd directly under t 
the Foot of a Hill, the chief Front fl. uU 
cing directly towards the South; and th tu 
the Proportion of it be ſuch, that (to uſe th 
his own Words) neque fundus Villa \ 

6 In 


quærat; neque Villa fundum ; i. e. that 
the Farm-Houſe be proportionable to th lp 
Farm; and as Pliny on this Text ob 
ſerves, not like the Villa's of Luculizg 


and Scevola, the firſt of which had nl ny 
Ground, and the other no Houſe ; buto jm 
bre 

* Cato de Re Ruſt, Cap. z. 
12 


the 


EF) 


„. June two, that it was better to plow and 
n. urrow than ſweep. 

Varro, who was the next Author in 
the Courſe of Time, that wrote of the 
Situation and Diſpoſition of a Villa, di- 
ets © the * Poſition of it likewiſe to be 
under the Foot of ſome Mountain, 
« where the Paſtures are pleaſant, and 
in ſuch a Place of Security, that the 
* Building may be free from thoſe Con- 
cuſſions of Wind with which Country 
« Seats are often annoy'd : That it ſhould 
be ſeated in a healthy Country, and 
towards the Horizon, or Place of the 
* Sun's Riſing, that it may have the Be- 
* nefit of Shade in Summer, and the Sun 
in Winter; that if you are compelled 
to build near a River, Care ſhould be 
* taken that the Front of it be not 
* turn'd towards the Eaſt ; becauſe from 
* that Quarter it happens that in the 
ae Winter it is generally very cold, and 


t in Summer very unhealthy. .” This 
the Experienc'd Author for the ſame Reaſons 
bio adviſes, © That the Villa be not 
u placed near any Moory Marſh, or Fen- 
nom” ny Lands, becauſe of the minute ſmall 
ta Animals, which being ſcarce viſible, 


* breed in thoſe Places, and as it were 


Varo de Re Ruſt. Lib, I, Cap. 12. 


the « 1mper; 


[3:1 


„ jmperceptibly, by Means of the 4; 
* through the Noſtrils, are the Cauſe q 


« grievous Diſeaſes, * 

% Columella, who was the third in th 
Order of Time that wrote of Villas 
much more particular than any other 4y. 


thor who wrote before him, © adviſing] 
* the Security of the Villa, and thai 


* ſhould be divided into three Pam; 
* the urbanam, ruſticam, 2 frufuarim, 
* with Abundance of other Rules for the 
* Oeconomy or Diſpoſition of the oute 
* Offices, all which will be talen 
Notice of in its proper Place. 
Palladius, Tit. 11. Lib. 1. of his Tre: 
tiſe de Re Ruſt. in all Probability copyin 
what he wrote from Columella and others 
in the four Things wherein he ſuppoſe 
Agriculture conſiſts, produces three from 
Nature, which ought to be the Hul 
bandman's Director in the Choice of 1 
Villa, and they are Air, Water, and Earth 
to which I add, Proſpect and Wood, plant 
ed and diſpoſed in a proper Manner 
and whoever is poſſeſſed of all theſe fo 
Advantages, may truly be ſaid to be! 
the real Poſſeſſion of every Thing of til 
Kind that tends towards making Mann 


happy. 


Thi 
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That a good * Air is one of the chief 
Things that any Perſon who purchaſes 
and builds (at leaſt thoſe who build for 
Pleaſure) muſt be univerſally allowed; 
on which Account it is plain, that ſome 
of the Ancients were ſomewhat miſtaken 
5 to the placing the Viila's at the Foot 
of a Hill, notwithſtanding the happy 
Turn it was to have to the Meridian Sun, 
Becauſe all low Places (eſpecially in Eng- 
und) where we have not fo much Sun 
is they have in hotter Countries, abound 
with Fogs, which hang upon the Trees 
ind laſt long in all low Bottomy Places ; 
for which Reaſon, Palladius, who wrote 
more to the Purpoſe in many Things than 
ny of his Predeceſſors did, adviſed, That 
thoſe Situations which were placed ſome 
Diſtance from Valleys, had always the 
Happineſs of the beſt Air, and were the 
freeſt from nightly Miſts and Dews, 
which, he ſaid, might be diſcovered from 
the Plumpneſs and healthy Aſpe& of the 


* Several of the Ancients were accuſtomed to 
ulge of the Quality of the Air, Water, and Fruits, 
zich might render à Place wholeſome, by the 
Unititution of the Bodies of thoſe Beaſts which 
were nouriſh'd there; and to that End they con- 
luted their Entrails ; for if the Liver was cor- 
] ted, they conjectur'd that the ſame Thing muſt 
Appen to Men, For this, fee YVitruvius's Pre- 


ce, Book II. 
U Inhabi· 


l 
to 
f 
| 
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Inhabitants, by the Firmneſs and Since. 
rity of their Underſtandings, the clear. 
neſs of their Eyelights, and the Purity 
of their Hearing; and to conclude, | 
auces commeatum liquide vocis excer. 
cent; if their Jaws are fo ſtrong, and 
their Wind-Pipes ſo clear that they can 
hollow well. 

 *Tis at theſe Kind of Situations thit 
Pliny Junior, in that incomparable Ac. 
count of his Tiſculum, hints, when 
ſpeaking of the Clemency of the Air 
of that Place, writes thus elegantly of 
it, Semper Aer Spiritu aliquo movetur ; 
frequentius tamen Auras quam ventos ha- 
bet, And this was one of the moſt naturll 
Arguments that could ever be produced 
to make his dear Friend Apollinaris in 
love with his Villa; and with which we 
adjourn the farther Conſiderations of the 
good and bad Properties of Air, with its 
Uſes both in the animal and vegetative 
Life, for the Entertainment of our Res- 
ders in ſome future Paper. Hinc ſents 
multos videas, avos pravoſque jam juve- 
num; audias fabulas veteres, Sermonef- 
que majurum + quum veneris illo, putes, 


alio te ſeculo natum. 


The Choice of goo! 


Of the proper ; 
Choice of Water was alſo another 


Water in a Villa, Thing that the Ancients 
were 


SLY 
were very Curious in; and Pa#adins in 
particular writes, That the Salubrity 
or wholeſomneſs of Water is in the 
« firſt Place diſcovered ; if it be not 
* brought from any Lake, or ſtanding 
« Pond or Marſh, or has not its Origi- 
* nal from Metals (and if we ſpeak of 


the Pleaſure of it, Minerals too) that 


« it be of a clear Colour, not cor- 
« rupted either by any unpleaſant Taſte 
or Smell, and that no Mud or Slime 


run into it. Finally let it be added, 


that no Tan-Pits, or Lime-Water, or any 
other Kind of Nuiſance paſs through it, 
not only as it makes the Water very un- 
healthy for the Drinkers of it, but alſo 
3s it will ruin all your Fiſh-Ponds, and 
render the very Air itfelf unwholefome. 
To go on with Palladius, ** *Tis by 
* Cold that Water 1s attemperated, and 
* the fiery Heat of it in Summer 1s allay'd 
* by the freſh Breezes of Air that hap- 
* pen at that Time; the Salubrity and 
Health of the Inhabitants is alſo an 
* Argument of the Goodneſs or Bad- 
* nels of Water, / fauces Bibentium 
* pure ſunt, if their Gullets are clear, 
" their Heads free from Swelling and 
* Pains, and no Malady affects the 
* * Thorax and Pulmonaria of its Drink- 


* Breaſi and Lungs. 
C 2 « ers 


. 
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* ers, then the Water may be ſuppoy! 
to be good; but if the Head 4nd 
Lungs of the Inhabitants be cory. 
ed, or any Diſorder happens in the 
Stomach, the Cauſe 1s plain, though 
the Fault 1s generally laid on the 
Air, To conclude, if the Reins, Vic. 


cera, and Belly be not afflicted by 


ny Diſtempers, and no Stoppage hap. 
pens to the Urinary Parts, then may 
'the Purchaſer and Builder fit down 
contented, and be under no Suſpicion 
either of Air or Water. 

The next Thing to be 
conſidered, is, the Quz 
lity of the Earth or Soil 
of the Eſtate or Farm you 
would buy. And here again Palladiu 
is exceedingly conciſe, yet much to the 
Purpoſe, 

The Advice of that learned Author, 
in the Choice of good Earth or Soil, 
is to the following Effect. That the 
„ Glebe or Surface be not of a white- 
* 1ſh Caſt, nor naked or deſtitute of 
„ Herbage ; neither a lean Sand with. 
* out any Admixture of Loan, not com. 
** pos'd of Chalk only, nor of a clear 
% ſhining Gravel; not any barren drift 
« Sand, nor of a Stony lean Caſt tho 
* mixt Gold Duſt ; neither ſalt nor bitter; 

« neither 


Conſideration 


on the Ouality of 
Earth. Quali 
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neither moiſt, nor jejune, or dry; not 
and in a too ſhady or clayey Bottom; but 
pt. MM that the Glebe or Surface be almoſt 
black, and ſuch through which there 
* paſſes a clear unſullied Current of 
Water, and ſuch that affords a ſuffi- 
* cient Swarth or Covering to the Mea- 
dow, either of a mix'd Colour, and 
# which, although it be not tenacious and 
thin, yet may be conſolidated and made 
fit by the Nitre that comes from the 
gun, Cc. 

„Jo ſum up all, That the Soil or 
* Surface look not as if it was ſcalded 
* or burnt up, nor deſtitute of genial 
* or natural Moiſture ; and if Dwarf 
* Elder, the Funcus, or Bulruſh, the 
* Gramen Calamum, or Reed Grafs ; 
great Trefoil, the large Bramble, and 
* wild Plumb grow on ſuch Soil, then 
or, Nit is very fit 2 Corn; in fine, accord- 
1, ing to la Quintinye, who undoubtedly 
he “ took the Hint from * Virgil and this 


\ 


of * Quid faciat lætas ſegetes : quo fidere terram 
n. Vertere, Mæcenas, Cc. — 

M- Quid quzq; ferat regio, & quid quzq; recuſet, 
ar Hic Segetes, illic veniunt felicius uvæ: 

ift Arborei foetus alibi, atque injuſſa vireſcunt 

* Gramina, ------- 


VIA c. Geor. 1. Ver. 1 and 52. Sc. 


cr * our 
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e our celebrated Palladius, that th 
* beſt Proof of a real, good Ground a 
Soil, is chiefly when of itſelf it aboung 
in very vigorous and numerous Pry. 
“ dudtionis, appearing ſeldom or nere 
* exhauſted : when Plants grow viſihh, 
„with large thick Leaves, not drool 
«< ipg, or rather dropping, until the 
* great Froſts come in, having fine 
lively ſhining Barks, all which (fo 
* he) are certain Proofs of a ooo! 
_ + Earth.” To conclude with * I Qui. 
tinye, it may be laid down as a certai 
Maxim, that no Earth can be called gud 
wmnleſs it ſhews great Fertility ty its u 
tural Productions, and be capabls to u 
cover itſelf without much help, For 
add, whoever it is that chuſes a very bi 
Soil purely for the Sake of improving i 
(except the Purchaſe be little or nothing 
and then perhaps it may be too dear too) 
makes but an indifferent Choice, and my 
well be ſaid to have the ſame Fate as 
Siſyphus had, which was the Rowling 4 
very heavy Stone up Hill all his Life, 


* Quintinye's Compleat Gardener, Vol. I. Cap; 
Sect, 2. p. 20. 


The 
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The next Things to Of Wood and 
the: conſidered are Wood 5 
ud Proſpect; but here I = 
und ink the Ancients have 
Pr. a great Meaſure left us to ourſelves. 
herefore the two Things that ought to 
e moſt conſidered under this Head, are, 
Writ the Material or Wood you would 
\uſe, and next, the Diſpoſition of it, or 
Face where it ought to grow. 

* Vitruvius writes, That the Woods 
* which were in his Time made uſe of 
„in all Buildings, were Oak, Poplar, 
„Beech, Elm, Cypreſs, and Firr ; but 
that ſome of them were not ſo proper 


* becauſe it was full of great Plenty of 
Air and Fire, and but little Water, 
* Was 


* Vitruy. Lib. II. Cap. 11. 

This Notion of Air, Fire, &c. in Timber 
Trees ſeems to be appropriate to the Antients 
mly; for though Air is reſident in all the In- 
erlpaces of Matter, yet the Notion of Fire is not 
bealy to . and the Strength and Du- 
wility of Timber is certainly owing to its Soli- 
ay or Continuity of Parts, rather than to an 
Elementary Cauſe ; and the true Reaſon why Aſh 
nd Dutch and Witch Elm will bend ſo well, is, 
tom thoſe Jong Flakes or Threads which in an 
interrupted Manner, and like a ſtrong Cord, 
reaches from the Top to the Bottom of the Tree; 
ad this is the Occaſion of its Toughneſs. The 
vurability of Timber alſo conſiſts in its Solidity 


* for Buildings as others; that the Firr, 


! 
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was light and did not eaſily hey; 
but was very ſubject to Worms an 
« Fire. That the Oak which was mor 
« earthy laſted with them for ever un 
c“ der Ground; but being uſed above yy 
apt to cleave. 


« The Beech which was by them say 


e pos'd to have little Earthineſs, Hum 
« dity and Fire, but great Plenty of Air 
«< was not very ſolid but eaſily broke 
% And that the Poplar and Linden Tre: 
were only good for light Work; fat 
“ being very eaſy to be cut, they wer 
<« the fitteſt for Carving. Alder, write 
< that celebrated Author, is good to mak 
“ Piles of in Marſhy Places, where they 
gare ſuppos'd to laſt for ever. 


„The Elm and Aſh with them had 


the valuable Character of not cleaving 
eaſily, and were pliable; and the Yoke 
„ Elm (which is in great Probabllity 
« the Mountain Elm) was likewiſe pl. 


and Cloſeneſs of Contexture in Oppoſition to that 
which 1s Porous or Spungy, and is on that Ac- 
count too apt to imbibe too much Air and V+ 
ter, which taking Place, alternately deſtroys the 
Wood. And the true Reaſon of Alder's laſting us 
der Water fo long, is not altogether becauſe 1 
an aquatick, but becauſe the Pores of the Wood 


being under Ground, and ſo generally replete u 


Water, no Air can inſinuate itſelt, being kept dit 


by 2 ſtronger Body, « lik 
7 
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ben!“ able but yet very ſtrong; which was 
the Reaſon that they made Yokes for 


4 „their Oxen of them in old Time. 

er lll The Pine and Cypreſs (though they 

ve YE will laſt a pretty while) have yet the 
« Defe&t of bending under any Weight, 

p © becauſe of their great Humidity ; but 


Jim: . they have one Advantage which ma- 
8 1 other Timbers have not; that their 


* Humidity does not engender Worms, 
Ire © becauſe of the Bitterncſs, which kills 
| fo them. - | : 
wen © The Juniper and Cedar (as writes 
ne Vitriwius) have the fame Virtue of hin- 
11: © dring of Corruption, the Gum of the 


* firſt being what was with them called 
« Sandarax ;, and the Oil of the Cedar, 
« Cedritm, of both which, as well as of 
the Larix, much was {aid in the Courſe 
* of the preceding Month, which need 
* not be repeated here again. 
Vitruvius alſo recommends © The Olive 
* as a very ſerviceable Tree in all Foun- 
« dations where Timber is uſed ; becauſe 
* after it has been finged a little, and 
* interlaced amongſt the Stones, it will 
* Jaſt for ever and be out of all Dan- 
* ger of Corruption : but as that is a 
* Iree that requires a warmer Climate 
than Britain, to bring it to Perfection, 
no more ſhall be ſaid of it. 
D Amongſt 
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Amongſt all Vitruvius's Works, I don! 
remember that he ever mentions the 
Cheſnut-Tree, which 1s certainly more 
laſting than any of the Trees before men. 
tioned ; the old Buildings of Londn, 
which was above 350 Years before thit 
of Rome, and two thouſand eight hundred 
and Forty Years ago, being all or mot 
of them of Cheſnut, there having been, 
according to Ancient Records, whole Fo. 
reſts of it within a few Miles of this an. 
cient Metropolis. It is certain that the 
Juices of the Wood have an olly bitter 
Taſte, which tinges the Wood even dry, 
and is the Occaſion of the Durability of 
it. But of this more elſewhere. 

The Acer Major and Minor, as it!“ 
falſely called, the Sycamore and fill 
Maple, may be brought in here; but 3s 
the firſt is chiefly uſed for ſhew and to 
prevent that Nakedneſs that ſome will 
extravagant Heir or another may one Day 
make; and the Jaſt chiefly for Bowls, 
Diſhes, Trenchers, &c. little more need 
be ſaid of them. 

The next Thing to be confidered, 1s, 
concerning the Diſpoſition of Wood, which 
is often, tho' ornamental at a Diſtance, 
very erroneouſly placed in Regard to 
Proſpet. Moſt of thoſe ancient Sages, 
who have gone bcfore, conſulted Secu- 

rity 
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rity more than any Thing elſe; and 
indeed in a Country where the Winds 
re ſo very terrible, as they are in many 
Parts of Britain, great Allowances ought 
to be made for the Fault of our Anceſ- 
tors. But as the Beauty as well as Uſe 
of Country Houſes are to be enjoyed 
chiefly in the Summer, and little or not 
it all in the Winter, the placing of Wood 
na Place where you can have a Proſ- 

dect is a great Diſadvantage to any Seat, 
But there are other Faults very often 
committed in the Diſpoſition of Woods, 
much greater than theſe juſt mentioned ; 
ind that 1s, the planting of it in Bottoms 
on good rich Land, which, beſides the 
Loſs of the Land, helps to infe& and 
poi] the Air; and it may be laid as 
2 Rule certain, That Hills ought to be 
coathed with Wood, but Vallies to lie 
open in Lawn and Meadow ; and that this 
Wood ought to be placed on the North, 
North-Eaſt and North-Weſt Sides of the 
Villa is as certain, it being from thence 
that all blighting as well as boiſterous 
Winds come; and Pity it is, that Proſ- 
pet, with its delicious Allurements, 
ſhould interfere with Security. 
But the placing of Timber on the De- 
civity of Hills rather than in Bottoms, 
b not only of great Advantage to thoſe 
2 who 
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who live there, but alſo uſeful to the 
Timber itſelf, eſpecially if it be place 
Northward ; for though many Kinds af 
Timber will grow faſter in thoſe ly 
Grounds where Moiſture is naturally 
predominant; and Trees, by Reaſon of thy 


great Humidity, will grow and beconef 


very great in a little Time; yet the Tin: 
ber of them 1s apt to break, and of conſe. 
quence very unfit for Building: And the 
this is a J rue Obſervation may be deduc'{ 
from the Oak itſc lf, which though it does 
not grow ſo faſt on the Sides of Hills 2 
in Bottoms, yet whereever there 1s 
deep, ſtony, clayey, ſtrong Soil, the 
Timber is of a much cloſer Grain and 
Contexture, 1s certainly much tougher, 
and will conſequently be better for all 
Ces, eſpecially Ship- Timber, than Tin: 
ber out of rich bottomed Lands is. 
„ 'This is an Obſervation that“ Vim 
* vits alſo made from the Firrs called &. 
* pernates, which in his Time grew in 
« [Italy on that Side the Appenines which 
* looked towards the Adriatick-Se2a, tor 
* they were great and beautiful, but 
* their Wood was not good for Building; 
„ whereas thoſe on the other Side of the 
Mountain, which were expos'd to the 


See Vitrucius's Architecture, Book J. Chap. 5 
cc Weg- 
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Weather, and ſo called Infernates, were 
yery ſtrong and fit for Building. 

The fame Obſervations have alſo been 
ade by ſeveral Gentlemen, who have 
welled abroad, concerning the Ever- 
een Oak, which grows very large in the 
ins of Piſa (it I remember right); but 
here even the Acorns are not good, but 
re wormy 3 Whereas thoſe which grow 
n the North of the Hills of Lucca, from 
hence our Oil comes (though ſmaller) 
x yet hardier and more durable, and 
he Acorns ſounder : And this, and ſome 
ther Obſervations of the Hurt that hap- 
ned to Timber, by the ſuperfluous Moiſ- 
re that it imbibes in low Situations, 
n{tr2ined the Ancients ſometimes (as 
mites the ſame YVitruvins) to make a 
ole at the Foot of the Tree, and ſo let 
e Sap run out of it; and the Method 
terefore that ſome in theſe Days practice, 
n tripping off the Bark and cutting ſome 
m of the Tree off at Bottom, and ſo 
aving it to ſtand for ſome Time before 
be tilled, had its Riſe from this of the 
mens; for they judged of what Impor- 
nce the draining of the ſuperfluous Moiſ- 
re was, for ſtrengthening the Timber, 
nt hindering it from Corruption. And 
us, by the by, is a Hint of no ſmall 
count, not to be lighted by thoſt who 
Cut 
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cut their Timber ſo late for the Sake of 
the Bark, provided the Barkmen can ſtr; 
the Bark off the Bodies and Boughs dd 
Trees as they ſtand, which has been oſter 
practis d with eaſe. 
To conclude this Part, the railing 0 
planting of Wood in Hills rather th 
Vales, adds greatly to the Beauty of an 
Place, when beheld from afar, which! 
viſible in ſeveral Groves, Clumps, or Com 
partiments of Wood, many of them buf 
ſmall, which one ſees at a Diſtance, iS 
that near Farringdon in Berkſvire, ſevef 
ral Plantations in Gloucefterſbire, and thy 
tine Beech Woods that preſent themſclv: 
(though at a great Diſtance) to the Traf 
veller's Eye, about Brambden, TitheriyIf 
and many other Places in Hampſvir:, G 
it being certain, that one Tree on a Hil 
adds more Beauty to a Seat, and loc 
better than fix, I had almoſt ſaid ten, i ter 
a Bottom. Fri 
The next Thing to bl 
PB a og. conſidered, in the Choi 
fine Yills. ” of a fine Villa, is Prof 
| pect ; but here the Anci de 
ents ſay little, and Moderns differ; ſon@Mtr 
being for thoſe which are very extenſixe n: 
but others for thoſe which are a litig Nu. 
more limited; but both of them having 
Meir Beauties, and being unwilling to 10 | 
| termins 


( 23) 
e of@rnmine which of the two is the beſt, I 
trill not trouble the Reader any more on 
ais Head, than to give him * Pliny Fu- 
fteul rs Deſcription of his beloved Tuſcu- 
n, and in his own Words. Imaginare 
\nphitheatrum aliquod immenſum, er 
1 ſola rerum natura paſſit eſfingere. La- 
ut diſfuſa planities montibus cingitur; 
wntes ſumma ſui parte p rocera nemora et 
ntiquz habent. And a little farther, S 
tir per latus omne vinee porriguntur, 
mamque faciem longe latique contexunt : 
wrum 4 fine, imoque quaſi margine, ar- 
ta naſcuntur; prata inde, campique. 
lanpi, quos non niſi ingentes Boves — 
iſmaAratra I Prata florida et 
rmmea, trifolium aliaſque Herbas ſemper 
ol ineras et molles et quaſi novas alunt. And 
us wuch in general; but, not being able 
o | contain himſelf any longer, a little far- 
n ter he is found regaling his intimate 

trend Apollmaris with the Particulars of 
de s Proſpect Magnam capies Voluptatem, 
cg unc regionis Situm ex monte proſpexeris. 
on que enim terras tibi, ſed formam aliquam, 
ci cximiam Pulchritudinem pictam, vide- 
ng bers cernere. Ea varietate, ea deſcripti- 
eh a, quocunque inciderint Oculi, reficiun- 
tl mn. And then as to the Situation of 
ing | 
des .“ See Ps Epiſt. Book V. Epiſt. 6. in Mait- 
ing es Edition, p. 111. 

| his 
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his Villa, and the Eaſe with which go e 
up and down to it, thus writes Pl ;| 
Villa in Colle imo ſita proſpicit, quaſi «Mi }. 
ſummo, ita leviter et ſenſim clivo fallen 
conſurgit, ut quum aſcendere te non pute; 
ſentias aſcendiſſe. Tergo Appeninum, |: 
longius habet. Accipit ab hoc auras quam 
libet ſereno et placido die, non tamen Ac! 
er immodicas, ſed ſpatio ipſo laſſas et in 
frattas. Magna ſui parte meridiem ſpedaf 
c. And in Regard to Water, ſpeaking q 
the Tyber, though not to be compar'd ti 
our Thames, being navigable only in Wing 
ter and Spring; Medios ile agros ſeth 
navium patiens, omneſque fruges devel 
in urbem, And by this Time *tis believ 
the moſt attentive and beſt natured Reade 
that is, will be tired of the exteriq ©: 
Deſcription of one of the moſt celebrate 
Villa's; it will be Time now thereſoꝶ 4: 
to take a ſhort View of the interior q 
inner Parts, and of the general Diſpoſſ »: 
tion, together with the Appellations WY tt! 
Terms of Art in which the Ancien v: 
wrote and ſpoke of them, | 

In general (according to * Viruviul | 
The Proſpe& of private Mens Houſes u :1! 
by them made more or leſs, by the Opeq Hd. 
ings which were differently made, to 1 tic 


* See Vitruvius's Architecture, Book I. Chap. g 
ces 
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gol ceire the Air and the Light, which were 
lg lways according to the Quality of the 
ei Parts of which the Fabrick did conſiſt. 

en For the * Cellars, Granaries, and gene- 


utes 
| 

yan 
{cre 
t inf 


ally all Places which they uſed to lock 
wp, or keep any thing of Stores in, a 
Northern Aſpect was always ſuppoſed to 
de the beſt ; becauſe they did not care to 
expoſe thoſe Places to the Heat of the 


d un; though perhaps in our Climate, 
10 0 where the Sun is not ſo hot as it is in 
d e, our Granarics for Corn would do 


Vim 


oy 


better more towards the warm Air and 


cat Ln, to keep the Corn more free from 
eli nou ding, 

a The different Uſe of the Parts which 
ade compaſs the Buildings, do likewiſe re- 
eri dure different Situations ; the Dining- 
rate looms in Winter, and the Baths among the 
eſo Ancients were always turned towards the 
x 00 Veit, for that Situation made them 
poly varmer ; becauſe the Sun ſhone upon 
s OFF them, about the Time that they were 
jeng e vont to make Uſe of thoſe + Apart- 


f 
ing 


nents. 
Libraries ought to be turn'd to the 


u lin Sun, becauſe they are generally 
pew made Uſe of in a Morning; beſides 
ode Books are not ſo much damaged in 
147. 6, * Vitruvius's Architecture, Book VI. Chap. 9. 
cit YI | Ibid. Book VI. Chap. 7. : 
E Li- 
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Libraries ſo ſituated, as in thoſe which 
are turned to the South or the Weſt 
which are ſubject to Worms, and ; 
certain Humidity which cauſes Noul. 


dineſs, and conſequently deſtroys the} 


Books. 

'The Dining-Rooms for the Spring and 
Autumn, ſhould be turn'd towards the 
Eaſt, to the End that being covered fron 
the great Force of the Sun when 1t i 
near ſetting, they may be the cooler a. 
bout the Time they are made ule of; 


and for this Reaſon alſo, the Summer} 
Apartments ſhould be turned to the! 
North, that they may be the freſher and} 
cooler; and this Advice (though delign-1 


ed for ſuch Apartments as People gene 
rally live in) may, on Account of thc 
tine Furniture which is now uſed (and 
which is apt to tarniſh or fade, by the 
over radiant Heat of the Sun) be of 
Uſe in Rooms of State; but with Vite 
vin, this Northern Situation is likewile 
proper for Cloſets, which are adorned 
with Pictures; for the Light, which 
is always equal, repieſents the Colours 
always equal, | 

Great Regard muſt likewiſe be had to 
the Difference of Climates, for the Ex- 
ceſs of Heat and Cold require different 
Situations and Structures; for the Houtcs 


iN 


_ 
— 


5 


in the Northern Parts of the World ought 
to be vaulted, and have few Openings; 
ind thoſe few there are, turn'd to the 
South: On the contrary, in hot Countries 
there ought to be many Openings, and 
turn'd ro the North, to the End that Art 
ind Induſtry may remedy the Detects of 
the Place, 

The Houſes of private Men ought to 
be differently diſpoſed, according to the 
Conditions that dwell in them ; for in 
the Houſes of Great Men, the Apart- 
ments of the Lord muſt not be at the 
Entry, where ought to be nothing but 
Porticoes, Courts, Periſtyles, Halls, and 
Gardens to receive the great Number of 
thoſe who have Buſineſs with them, and 
to make their Court to them; and Coun- 
rey Houſes ought to have a different 
Order and Diſpolition from thoſe of the 
City. 

As to the Diſpoſition of the Kitchen, 
t ought to be near the Ox-Houſe, ſo 
mat from their Cratches (as writes Vitru- 
i they may ſee the Chimney and the 


lt is fo called from M rircrm, and cue Co 
, which ſignifies that Place which hath Pillars 
ond about it; and differs from Periperre in this, 
dat the Pillars of the Periſtyle are within, as it were 
nd a Court, whiltt thoſe of the Pcripetre are 
*tout, as round the Dome of St, Paul's, Cc. 


E 2 rifing 
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riſing Sun, for this makes the Oxen mor: 
beautiful, and cauſes their Hair to lj 
the better. The Bathing- Room ought al. 
ſo to be near the Kitchen, that the Ma. 
ter may be the more conveniently heated, 


So alſo the Brew-Houſe and Cyder-Preſ 


ſhould not be too far from the Kitchen; 
for the nearneſs of it to that Office wil 
facilitate the Service that 1s neceſlary for 


ſeveral Preparations that are there neceſ. 


ſary. 


Not far from the Brew-Houſe and Cy-l 
der-Preſs muſt be the Cellars, whoſel 


Windows (if any) ſhould, as before ſet 


down, be turn'd towards the North; be. 
cauſe Heat ſpoils moſt Sort of Liquor | 


though it preſerves and fetches ſome Kinds 


of it again: On the contrary, the Oi“ 
Place ought to be turned to the South, 


to the End that the gentle Heat of the 
Sun may keep the Oil from freezing, 


— 


Houſes for Sheep, Goats, and Calves} 


ought not to be very large, but yet ſo as 
that each of them may have at leaſt four 
Feet {quare for his Place : Stables likewile 
ſhould be built at ſome convenient Diſtance 
from the Houſe, in a warm Place; but 
Horſes ought not to be in View of much 
Light, and by no Means of Fire; becauie 
the Ancients thought that too much Light 
generally makes Horſes ill coated. 


Barns, 
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Barns, Mills, and Granaries, ought to 
be a pretty Diſtance from the Houſe, for 
fezr of their being ſet on Fire. And thus 
much as to the general Diſpoſitions of a 
Villa, in Reſpect to thoſe Buildings in 
which the Ancients lived, and did their 
Buſineſs ; though as far as I have read in 
itruvins, he entirely omitted the Dairy, 
Diſtillery, and Laundry-Houſes, which 
wich us are ſo abſolutely neceſſary, that 
there is no living without them. The 
iſt is a juſt Part of the Villa Ruſtica, 
ind ought to be placed Northwards to 
keep the Milk cool; and the two laſt an 
appendix to the Villa Urbana, and fo 
dear the Houſe-keeper's Room, that ſhe 
my always have the Opportunity of in- 
hecting them; and all of them ſhould 
have a ſufficient Quantity of Water con- 
eyed to them. 

Nor were the Anci- Or e 5 
ents leſs exact in the Ap- 1,tjons or Terms 
pellations they gave to given to the ſeve- 
the ſeveral Parts of their ral Parts of their 
Vilk's than they were in na he, 28 
tz Diſpoſition of them. | 


The 
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The Veſtibulum, or * Portico, is the firſt 
Place that + Pliny Junior mentions in the 
Account he gives his intimate Friend 4%, 
linaris of his Country Houſe at Tyſcr- 
lum; and from the Ancients doubtleſs iti; 
that the Name, as well as Nature of thi 


Room, was deduced ; it being with then, 


as it is with us now, the firſt Room 


that offers before you enter into any 06-| 


ther of the Rooms, and in which Viſitors 
make no ſtand or ſtay ; and this is ſome- 


times alſo called Veftibulum, as Ovid will 
have it, from Je and Stando; quod mi- 
tum in 1s ſlaretur; though 1/dorns andl 


others will have it from Veſta, i. e. 4ra, 


it being the Place where the Altars werel 


generally placed. 


The Triclinium is tlie next Room that] 
Pliny gives Apollinaris an Account of: Al 
Room in which the Ancients fpread their 


Table-Cioths to Dine or Sup on, thoſe 


eminent Sages, if Servius, Cicero, Jar, 


Vitruvius, and others are to be believed, 
being never uſed to Tables, eat their 
meat on the Floor. Thus Cicero, Stern: 


Triclinia & in foro jubebat „ and Farr 


* Porticus Foe, quod tranſitus fit magis qua 
ad ſtandum ſita fir, quaſi ports, eo quod tit aperts 
Tidorus, Lib. XV. Cap. 7. 

+ Plini Fpiit. Lib. V. Cap. 6. ut antes. 


m- 
and] 
474, 


that] 


: Al 


her 
hoſe 
aro, 
ved, 
heir 
erm 
arro 
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in his Treatiſe de Re Ruſt. Lib. I. Cap. 59, 


11 quo quidam etiam Triclinium ſternere 
ent Cænandi Causd, The ſame Author 


(Lib. III. Cap. 13.) writes thus, Erat 


Locus celſus ubi Triclinium poſito cæna- 


. And Vitruvins, Lib. X. Cap. 6. 


thus, In ers Tricliniis quatuor Stratis, &c. 
The Ayſtus was another Term made 
ik of by Pliny Junior in ſeveral Parts 
f that incomparable Epiſtle to Apollina- 
i; and was, if 1 miſtake not that inge- 
dus Author's Meaning, an Outer Court 
r Garden, ſet out with Columns of 
lrergreens, and was called fo from tus, 
;cover'd Place where the Roman Wreſtlers 
xercifed themſelves in Winter Time. 

The Hippodrom of the Ancients was 
ether Area or Court ſet apart for Horſe- 
aces and was by the Greeks (to whom 
ne Romans were obliged for all their 
lerms of Art in Building) fo called from 
era! Greek Words which ſignifiy a 
Theatre or Place of Exerciſe for Horſes, 

The Areola of the Ancients ſeems to 

2 little ſquare Garden, the ſame as 
re ee call the Private, or Privy 

Girden which, as Pliny writes, was 

bed all over with four Plane Trees, 

mongit which was a Marble Fountain, 
ch ſpouted out Water in Abundance, 
vying up round the Plane Trees, and 

waſhing 
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waſhing and cheriſhing both them an; 


| the Graſs-Plats under them, 

| The Crubiculum Dormitorium, as deſct. d 

| bed by Pliny, was adjoining to the + Dia 
or Parlour or Supping-Place, as the Pr 
lour or Supping-Place was to the Portico; 


and in this Dietz, adjoining to the Dar 
mitory, it was, that the Hypocauſt 
was ; alſo, a F urnace, or Chamber 
where the Romans heated their Water for 
Bathing, was generally placed near the 
Kitchen, on Account of the Nearneſs of 
the Kitchen to it for heating of Water, 
as was before obſerved ; and was the 
Place, as Foffus obſerves, in quo ijnel 
| ampoſit to illæ calefiunt, and which the er 
þ mans to this Day called Stabæ, and tha 
| Dutch, Stove. 

On which thus Stat ius, 


—— — mn» 2 


Tenuem volvunt hypocauſia vaporen. 


* The Dita of the Romans was, as ſome Au 
thors believe, ſo called _ le vera! 65 eck Weres| 
which tran! al * into La: 2 a COH 1 7. þ 
172 £0 Pere Agebautur, as av 3 5 bur [ ar #0 lup- 
| poles it is 10 called from Ederetur, quod in 22 
Di en mul ederetusr 3 tho! An alis Fel and others 
| will have 1t to be from difterent abt  fome & 
| which relate to Courts of Juſtice ; from whence 
ſome ſuppoſe that the German Diets are ſo ale 


2 Dita. 


But 


1 an] 


eſcri- 
Diete, 
Par- 
rich; 
Dor: 
ſton 
nber, 
er fol 
r the 
#5 off 
aer, 
the 
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But whatever is the Etymology of the 
Word, it was there that in all dark clou- 
dy Days the warm Vapour of this Hot- 
houſe ſupply'd the Want of Sun. 

The Apodyterium was a Kind of Anti- 
room, in which thoſe who went into 
their Baths ſtripped themſelves and left 
their Cloaths, and is ſo called from the 
Greek Word which ſignifies to put off, be- 
cauſe they there put off their Cloaths, as 
ay ſeveral Gloſſaries on this Word. And 
without this Court alſo there uſed to be 
: Tennis-Court, in which are performed 
various Exerciſes, for the Health and Re- 
creation of their Bodies. 

The * Cryptoporticum, Grotto, or Sub- 
terraneous Gallery, was by much the No- 
dleſt Place the Romans had in all their 
Vils; that of Pliny's (if Caſteels is 
ght) being a Gallery at leaſt one hun- 
tred or one hundred and fifty Yards in 
Length, ſet on each Side with double 
Rows of Columns, like the four Rows 
of Trees (which are generally planted 
n Avenues) ; and in the farther End 
of this Cryptoporticum, or Gallery, there 
s 2 Bed-Chamber cut off, which com- 
mands the Hippodrom or Place where 


* For this Crvptoporticum or Gallery, fee Pliny's 
Eputles, Book V. Epiſt. 6. 


F the 
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the Horſes run, the Vineyards, and Moun. 
tains; and (if Caſteels knew any Thins 
rightly of the Meaſures of this Plice) i 
does not appear that there is any Thing 
equal to it in all Modern Architecture: 
but was one of the moſt ſplendidly con- 
venient, and moſt diverting Places they 
had, eſpecially in all hot Weather, * 


But the Uſes of theſe Crypte were rot! 
only for the Refreſhment of the Romans 
in all hot Weather, but theſe ſubter- 
rancous Caves and hollow Places werel 
(as * Philander on * Jitruvius writes) 
the Places where the Romans keep thei 
Corn And | Varro mentions the Gr 


naries which the Romans hid in his 


Time under Ground, and which weref 
uſed in Cappadocia and Thrace, where 


they were called T which ſignified not 
only the Places where Wheat was put, 
but all Sorts of under-ground Furnaces 
or Ovens, as they were fo called, 
Columella, Palladins, and others, have 
wrote much concerning 
tisa, and of ſeveral common Offices there- 
unto belonging; as of Dove-Cotes, Phea- 
ſantries, the Ciſterna et Malthe frigidaria, 
Cella vinaria, Barns and Stables for Hor- 


* See Philauder on I/. Book VI. Chap. \, 
ft Farre de Re Ruſt, Lib. I. Cap. 55. 


the Villa Ruſ- 


ſes 
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( and Oxen, Aviaries, & c. But theſe as 
well as Abundance of other Improve- 
nents of thoſe Kinds, will be the Subject 
of ſome other Paper; and to conclude, 
he Happineſs and Pleafures of the Coun- 
ur Villa can't poſſibly be better ex- 
eſſed or ſummed up than by Pliny him- 
ef in the Concluſion of his Epiſtle to 
holinaris; where, enlarging on the Hap- 
uneſs of his Retirement, he writes in the 
vllowing pathetick and beautiful Manner, 
Placida omnia et quieſcentia, quod ipſum 
Ulbritate Regionis, ut purius Calum, ut 
kr liquidior, accidit. Ii animo, ibi Cor- 
we, maxime valeo. Nam ſiudiis animum, 
renatu Corpus exerceo, Mei quoque n= 
uam ſalubrits degunt; uſque adbuc certe 
eminem ex iis quos eduxeram mecum (ve- 
fit dicto) ibi amiſi. Dii modo in Poſ- 
trum hoc mihi gaudium, hanc gloriam 
loco fervent, | 


r 
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Of Beaxs, and other LEGuns; 


their Derivation, Character, Cul. 
ture, Uſes, &c. 


I have entirely appropriated theſe 


taree following Chapters to the railing | 


of Beans, Peas, and other Legumes, be- 
cauſe the Profits ariſing therefrom are 
no whit inferior, but rather greater 
than thoſe which ariſe from any other 
Part of common Huſbandry that I know 
of; and will proſper well on the ſtrong: 
cit, rankeſt, clayey, undigeſted Soils, 


where neither Wheat, Barley, nor any | 


other Grain will ; and contrary to the 
Opinion of ſome Authors, I bring them 


out of the Garden into the open Air in 


the Field, where they blow and bear bet- 
ter than when kept in encloſed Gardens, 
eſpecially if they are ſowed in freſh, 
ſtrong Land, inclinable to a Loam, and 
under ſome warm Hedge. 


85 Theſe, and all other 
Of the Origi— 
nal of the Word 


ſays * YVarro) called L. 


Hoc enim quoque Legumen, & cæteta, quz 
ve lluntur e Terra neque fſabſecantur, ſuccum taf 


unt: quæ, quod ita leguntur, Legumina dicta, 


Zar. de Re Ruſt. Lib. I. Cap. 23. 


papilionaceous and legu- 
Legumen. minous Herbs are (4s 
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cumes, from their being (as they generally 
are, in all Gardens) gathered by the 
F Hand, and not mowed or cut down with 
ay Inſtrument ; and any Perſon ſo ga- 
thering (whether it were Fruit or Pulſe) 
was by the Ancients called Legulus. 
1. The Bean (as T Plin ; 
ling vel obſerves) very juſt- Bro = ee 
be. Wy claims the chiefeſt Of of the le 
ne Honour of all the Legu- 
iter nes, inaſmuch as they were by the An- 
her cents (when mix'd with other Corn) 
vow WM uſd in their Bread, and were in ſo great 
no. WM Eteem amongſt them, that Junius Bru- 
oils, WY its Tarquinins, (as it is found in Macro- 
ny WM fi) was the firſt Inſtituter of the Rites 
the Wl of Sacrifices called Fabacia, which in 
hem Honour of the Bean (fo juſtly ſuppoſed 
- in by them to be a very great Conſervator 
bet- c the Health and Strength of the Body) 
ens, vas kept in Mount Celio, in the Kalends 
rſh, af June; a Time when the Bean came 
and n with them firſt, and was in its great- 
lt Perfection. And as to the Story of 
Ithagoras's forbidding his Scholars the 
Uſe of them, from the Similitude the 


ben has to an Egg, (Quia in eo fit 


mimatium Fetura, as Delacamp, in his 


| Sequitur natura Leguminum, inter quæ maxi- 


mus Honos Fabe : quippe ex qua tentatus fit etiam 
Pais, Pliny. Lib. X VII. Cap. 12. 


Notes 
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Notes on Pliny has it) it is explain'd in 


another * Work of mine, and ſo needs not 
be again repeated here. 
Our Engliſh, as well 
2 _— I as the two Baubinus's, 
their good — and other German Au- 
bad Properties. thors who have wrote 
| on Botany, have produ- 
ced only two Kinds of Beans, which are 
ſowed either in the Garden or Field; 
and they are the Faba Major Hortenji 
alba et Rubra of Ger. pag. 1209, and of 
Park. in his Garden. pag. 521, The Red 
and White Garden- Bean, and which C, 
Bauh. calls by the ſimple Name of Tala, 
and J. Bauh. Faba, five legamos legumi- 
noſa, The other Kind of Bean 1s the 
Faba minor, ſeu Equina of C. Baub, aud 
the Faba minor Sylveſtris five Communic 
of Ger. pag. 1210, and of Park. pag. 1054 
the common Field-Bean or Horſe-Bean, 
But Experience has produced ſeveral 
other Kinds, which come in either ear- 
lier or later, or are little better or worſe, 
according to the Soil and Country from 
which they come ; thoſe which come 
from Portugal, Spain, Venice &c. have 
a great deal more Spirit and Fire in them, 


if I may fo expreſs myſelf; and therefore 


* See the Practical Kitchen Gardener, Set. V. 
Chap. 43. 
come 
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come in earlier than others do; but then 


in they are apt to be chizelly and not ſo 
not good as the large Stoker, the Sandwich 
roll nd IVindſor Beans are; and it is on this 


Head remarkable enough, that our large 
. Engliſh Beans carried to Portugal change 
doe chemſelves into {mall Hotſpurs, at the 

u. eme Time that the ſmall Porzygal and 
z WI 940i Beans will, by being ſowed on 
Id: Nor ſtrong Land, grow larger and loſe their 
„„ priſtine Quality ; from whence it natu- 
rah follows, that the Kinds of Beans 
Re] chiefly to be recommended are Portugal 
n P-niſp for the firſt ſowing, and the 
1, Vudwich and large Stoker, which is bet. 
ny, ter than all the Windſer Beans, which 
he ooming from a mellow rich Land, eat 


ad 2 ſo tough and chizelly as any of the 
uni WY bers do, and are particularly known by 
05 a ſwelling which is on one ſide of them, 
* by which they appear to be of the exact 
eral Hape of a Kidney, or rather Kidney- 


er. WM bean than the Sandwich, which is more 
orſe, paralle] does. 

fon t is the Opinion of ſeveral Authors 
who have wrote on Huſbandry and Gar- 


me 
hon Cening, that Beans delight chiefly, if not 
hem, | together, in a ſtiff, ſtrong, moiſt Clay; 


ind Mr. Mortimer, in particular, is of 
the Opinion, That Beans won't thrive at 
Ul in light or dry Ground ; notwith- 

ſtanding 


efore 


eh, V. 


come 
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ſtanding which, Experience has taut 
that the firſt Crops, I mean thoſe Bea 
which are ſowed or planted in Septenle 
or October & c. will do beſt in a loam 
Sand, or any Sort of Ground that js ſom 
thing ſolid and improveable, by burnin 
plowing, dunging , Gc. till it be ligt 
will produce good Beans of all Kind 
and Devonſhiring and Burning are exceed 
ing good for it; for it muſt be obſcrre 
that thoſe amongſt the Ancients who hay 
recommended a ſtrong Clay for Beans 
wrote in a Country where there is mor 
Strength of Sun to be had than is in Fry 
land, by which it is the Juices of th 
Earth are ripened and put in Motion 
to illuſtrate which, I have to obſerr 
that Orange-Trees grow in Italy on th 
{trongeſt Grounds they have, yet eve 
in France as well as England they wil 
not proſper in ſuch like Soils, an Inſtand 
of which, I receiv'd many Years ago fro 
Mr. Evelyn's own Mouth (who is fo wel 
known by his ingenious Writings) ant 
who was at that Time in France. 

It is not unknown to all this Part q 
the World at leaſt, that the late Les 
the XIVth. of France, who ſpared nf 
Coſt nor Expences in Gardening, b*inf 
to ſhift or new caſe his Orange- Trees WF} 
Ferſailles ſometime about the Year 167 l 


ſem 
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nt to Italy on purpoſe for the ſame Sort 
Earth in which they uſually grew in 
ut Country, hoping thereby to make 
is Trees flouriſh the better; but, in- 
ad of Bettering of them, it proved their 
Jftrution, on Account of the Deͤfici- 


taught 
e Bean 
tenbe 
loam 
is ſom 


Jurning 0 
> ligh ncy there was of a due Strength of Sun 
kin ſoften and ſeperate the Earth, to ad- 
exceed mit of the free Pailage of untainted and 
errel corrupt Water, and to promote a pro- 
o Hu er Digeſtion of thoſe Juices with which 


he Trees were afterwards to be nouriſh— 


Beans ö 
d, by which Means the Paflage of the 


$ mor WI 
n EN Water in its Aſcent through the Roots 
of o the Stem of the Tree was ſtopt, which 


ation Wicuſed the Leaves to contaminate and 
bſen ek lick and yellow, and to rot or drop 
n thi" 
ere | hope my Readers will not think this 
yvi biereſion altogether improper or imper- 
tano nent, ſince 'tis from Obſervations and 
o fro beaſonings of this Kind we are to form 
o welle beſt Judgment we can, how far the 
) anMrecepts which the Ancients have laid 
ben in Huſbandry and Gardening may 
art qi e depended upon; which, conſidering 
Leuii the great Difference there is between the 
2d noi! and Climates of Italy and England, 
being pears to me to be a Matter of no ſmall 
es Moment. However, I am not a little ſa- 
1679 51d upon a View that I am now taking 
{:nt G ot 


_ ———— 
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of what Collumella (one of the moſt {kil. 
ful of all the Roman Huſbandmen) hy 
wrote, concerning the Soil and Culture 
proper for Beans, the Purport of which 
take as follows. 

That Soil (ſays he) which is either 
very rich by Nature, or made ſo by 
Manure or Dunging, is very prope 
for Beans; and if it be ſituate in: 
Valley, it ought to have a Summe 
or Winter's Fallow ; after which it 
muſt be plowed again before it is 
ſowed or planted, and laid in Ridzs, 
and harrowed well; by which means 
it will receive and carry off a langer 
Share of Water free from ſtagmitino 
than otherwiſe it would; for it 1s, fays 
he, a Matter of no ſmall Importance, 
* that the Roots of all Seeds when they 


cc 
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* with Moiſture; but if the Land is not 
* to be occupied till the next fowing 
Time, then it ought to lie at Reſt 
and the Haulm or Straw which grev 
upon it, being diſſected or cut to Pic: 
ces, you ought to lay about twenty 
four Load of Dung upon an Acre; 
and ſo alſo you are to do if you thro 
your Seed into any other Kind of cru, 
* undigeſted Earth, after which you de 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


* to plow and harrow the Ground well, 
| though 


are ſprouting ſhould be well ſupplied} 
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though there are (ſays he) which deny 
« that Beans need to be covered with 
« 2 Harrow in all cold Places, bcc:uſe 
« the Clods of Earth, amongſt which 
« the Seeds fall, arc ſufficient to defend 
them whilſt they are young, and im- 
„parts a Kind of Heat or Protection 
« from that Cold which would other- 
« wiſe hurt and annoy them; there are 
4 2llo (lays Collumellu) who think, that 
« that Culture will ſupply the Place of 
* Dung too; but, ſays he, I am of the 
* Opinion, That Ground 1s not fattened 
by ſowing, but rather, that ſowing of 
* moſt Seeds waſtes the Strength of the 
* Earth, being certain that that Field is 
* more profitable for Corn the next Year 
« which bears nothing, than that which 
* had born Corn the Year before. 

Tremellius (he tells us) allows four 
Buſhels of Beans to an Acre, if it be fat 
Ground, but a little more if it be leaner; 
but, as I take it, he means Horſe-Beans ; 
tor thoſe Grounds will, according to Col- 
lumella, take up tive or fix Buthels of 
Beans (which he undoubtedly means the 
large Garden Kind); and theſe Calcu- 
lations are in ſome Degree equal to 
what our modern Huſbindmen and Gar- 
deners advance on this Head. 
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The tirſt ſowing or planting of Hot. 
ſpur-Beans, is, in October; the ſecond 
may be in Iovember; à third in Jannan 
or February; a fourth, and that the ly. 
geſt of all, of the Windſor and all other 
Kinds, in March , a fifth in April, of the 
ſame Sorts ; and a ſixth in May, of the 
Sandwich and Hotſpur Kinds, to come 


in towards Chri/tmas laſt of all, 


Of the BEECn-T re. 


Although the * Beech (as well as the 
Firr) is (by Cæſar in his Commentaries 
ſaid not to grow in Britain; yet there 
are innumerable Inſtances in ſeveral Parts 
thereof, which contradict that Aﬀertion, 
and that it has been for many Ages an In- 
habitant of ſome Parts of the Counties of 
Southampton, Hertfordſhire, and Suſſex, 
but particularly Buckinghamſhire, the ve- 
ry Name of which County is (as is ſup- 


poſed by many) to have had its Deriva-| 


tion from the Saxon Word Buchen, 4 
Beech-Tree ; which Tree alſo has the 
Original Appellation of Beech, or rather 


* . 9 8 2 ft N 
* Materia cnjuſque generis, ut in Calli“ e, 


prœter Frgum atque abietem. See Julius Celars 
Comment. Lib. V. p. 74. 
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Beach, from the Beaches, Cliffs, or other 
ſteep Aſcents on which it affects to grow; 
Tree of that Elegancy and fine V erdure 
in Summer, and of ſo ſpreading a Nature, 
that under this Tree it might well enough 
he ſuppoſed (though Authors have given 
the Honour of it to another) that Alex- 
ander reſted that Army with which he 
had almoſt over -run all the World : 
But be that as it will, it was a Tree 
of that great Repute amongſt the an- 
tient Bards, that it was, under the Co- 
verrure of this, that Virgil, that Prince 
of Poets (in the Perſon of Melibeus) in- 
troduces one of the beſt Poems that ever 
was wrote. * 

Fagus the Oxya of the 
Greeks, and the Beech, or 
Beach of the Britons (as 
oſt Commentators agree) has its Deri- 
vation from 92995 ex paya» edo, becauſe 
it was ſome of the firſt Fruit that was 
ever cut, even before the Uſe of Corn 
was diſcovered ; or becauſe it was by the 
Ancients uſed in Food, and prepared with 
leſs Labour than Corn was: And Varro, 
which is alſo quoted by Pliny, writes, 
that Fagutal, a Temple of Fupiter, was 


Of the Directi- 
on of the Fagus. 


* Virg. Ecl.I. 
Tytire tu patule, recubans ſub Tegmine Fagi. 


ſo 
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ſo called, being placed in a Grove 9 
Wood of Beech-Trees. 


£ As to the Species of 
R Kinds Beech, there h but 
very few as I have a 
yet heard; thoſe that be, being rather 
ſeminal Varieties, than real Species; ſuch 
are the Fagus Foliis Luteis &. Albis v6 
riegatis, the yellow and white ſtrip 
Beech, which are very rarcly to be met 
with, and to be propagated only by Ins 
culation, and then they muſt be planted 
in a barren Soil, or they will ſoon loſe 
their Stripes. The chief amoneſt the 
Beeches are the antient Tag of Dids- 
neus; the Fagus Latinorum, ſive Oxy 
Græcorum of J. B. Page 17; the Fagus 
of C. Bauh. Page 419 ; of Gerrard 1235, 
and of Parkinſon 1403 ; a Tree ſo well 
known, that it would be Tautology to 
deſcribe it. 

Of the Situati- Though the propereſt 
on and Soil pro- Situation that can be for 
per forthe Beech. 4 Beech, if raiſed from 
Seed, ſeems to be on the Declivity of 2 
Hill, and on a poor, barren, rocky, chal 
ky, ſtony Ground, where the Roots will 
like St. Foyne inſinuate themſclyes into 
its Chaſms, yet it will grow and proper 


better, and become a larger 'I'ree on Seis 


that arc richer, and even on any Place 
except 
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except a ſtagnated, clayey, ſwampy, 
moraſſy Ground. 

It is a Tree that does 
not ſeed well above once 
- ; the Sealons and 
in four or five Years, ſo Fiechods of ſow- 
that you cannot b2 too ing. 
vigilant in procuring of 
good Quantities to ſow in your Nur- 
lery the Year it does, and ſo move and 
tranſplant them 2 Year or two afterwards 
into Coppices, Thickets, and other Pla- 
ces; for though the Beech is none of 
the beſt Plants to move when well grown, 
yet when young you may carry them any 
whither, But if you have an Opportu- 
nity of planting a Wood or Coppice of 
them from the Maſt, which 1s certainly 
the cheapeſt Way. I ſhould adviſe the 
ſticking in of a good many Sallow Setts 
amongſt them, which will ſcreen and 
nurſe them up for a Year or two, the 
violent Heats of the Summer, whilſt 
young, being very apt to burn them up - 
But if the Summer proves moiſt, it would 
be well to keep them well weeded, leſt 
they be choaked and ſpoiled the firſt 


| 


Year, 


As to the great Beauty (< | 
and Growth of this Tree, which Beech 1s 


2 fc, 
and the various Uſes to i 
which it is put when grown, that will 


Of the ſowing 


the Seed ; and of 


Of the Ules to 
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be more particularly ſet down when : 
come to treat of the intrinſick Value of the 
Stocks, Boughs, or Branches of all Sort 
of Timber. But that the long Duration 
of Beech Wood under Ground, as wel 
as its Uſes in making thoſe. low drug 
Wheels, by which the Coals of Durban 
and Northumberland, and other Places, 
are drawn a long Way on Gang Roads 
or Ways (not being ſo apt to rive or 
{lit as Oak or Aſh, or even Elm is) is 
what few or none of the Authors which 
have wrote on Planting (at Jeaſt ſuch as 
have fallen into our Reading have hit 


upon) is demonſtrable from the incom- 


parable Evelyn and others, who have 
not ſaid a Word of it as to this Point, 


That the Maſt of this Tree is ſome of 


the beſt for Swine and Deer, is too well 
known for me to mention: And that Men 
themſelves may feed upon it as well as on 
Cheſnuts, is evident enough from the fe- 
mous Chio holding out a long Siege, from 


the Benefit of this Maſt only. We are! 


alſo aſſured from Hiſtory, That in ſome 
Parts of France the Maſt uſed formerly to 
be ground; and that an excellent Oil may 
be expreſs'd therefrom, ſome late Experi- 


ments (had they not been turn'd into 27 


Bubble, or ſomething worſe) have greatly 
promiſed, 


Of 
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F. TH 


Antumnal Crocus, 
OR 


True SAFFRON: 


ks Etymology, Character, and Methods 
of Culture, from a Paper preſented to 
the Royal Society of London by 4 
Perſon of Quality, near Walden in 


Eſſe x. 


) IS much to be feared, 122 
that the Readers of 7 4 


this general Nara- Derivation 
tive of Husbandry, Planting, — the Word 
- 4 , rocus. 

and Gardening, will think that 

the Account I am about to give of this 

uſeful Plant will be too ludicrous and 

tiling, when introduc'd with fabulous 

Cataſtrophes of that beautiful and unhap- 

py Youth, who, for the Love he bore 

to the Enchanting Smilax, pin'd away, as 
H ſays 
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ſays Ovid, into a Flower, which hf 


many Years been known by the NanWolo! 
of Crocus; it being much more probyſClot! 
ble that the Vine, which is called Saf i 
in the Englih Tongue, and Crocus by eber 
Latins, had its Derivation from; Kee, which! th 


hic 
ind 
rule 


1nd 
4 
* 


with the Greeks, ſignitied a thick File, 
large Thrum of thin ſmall hairy Threat 
roll'd up together, in like manner as the 
Stamina or Threads of theſe Flowers are 


and which by them were called Kooxides, AN 0 
which for the moſt part were divided int Aut 
a threefold Order, and ſometimes more lig 
which riſing up in the Middle of thb 
Flower, are in ſome Degree open'd and 
brought to Perfection by the Rays of the but 
Sun, and which, on account of their Beau— - 

Au 


ty and Excellency, were called Fires Crocilh 

There are (as it is well known to thoſlWl ! 
who are in the leaft converſant in Garden 
ing) a great many Kinds of the Crocus, I 
which blowing very early in the Spring. ®" 
(when there are few or no other Sorts of ©< 
Flowers in the Garden,) impart a very 
curious and delightful Scene both to the 10 
Sight and Contemplation of all that 
behold them; ſuch, in particular, are 
the white and blew Crocus's, the party- & 


* Sce Ovid's Metam. Lib. IV. ver. 283. 


colour'd 1 
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NanMWolour'd yellow and ſtrip'd Crocus, the 
oro oth of Silver, and Cloth of Gold, the 
forty and Neopoliran Crocus; with many. 
y thMethers too tedious to enumerate in a Work 


ich f this Kind. But the Crocus or Saffron, 
e, ofWMyvbich is of che greateſt Uſe in Phyſick 
cz nd Pharmacy, and which is, or has been 
th cd about Son- alden in Eſſex, 
ae nd many other Places of Ex and 
a Cambridgeſhire, is the Crocus Verus 
intq Atumnalis Parkinſon. in Parad. ſuo, 
re ige 167. The Crocus Verus of Gerrard, 


Page 151. The Crocus Sativa of Caſper, 
ad the Crocus Verus of J. Banks, to be 
bund under their reſpective Alphabets or 
Titles in the voluminous Works of thoſe 
Authors, 

8 3 
— 2 

Bas tion and Uſe 

That the Flowers come up at of Saffron. 
uſt, as it were, naked and 
rect, riſing directly from the Root, without 
ay herbactous Foot-Stalk to ſupport them; 
lie Leaves of and from the Root, which fol- 
by ſoon after, are narrow, like thoſe of 
any Kinds of Graſſes, having a white 
Areak in the Middle, which runs quite 
rough the ſame. 


H 2 Thoſe 


] * Saffron, which heretofore uſed to be raiſed chiefly 
tou: Walden, trom which it had undoubtedly the 
Kiticnal Name, is now moved ſeyeral Miles off from 

thence, 
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Thoſe Parts of it which are in grexes 
Eſteem in Medicine and Phyſick, as 
thoſe hairy Stamina, or Thrums, of which 
the Flowers are generally compoſed; of 
flaming red Colour; which, when dried 
with great Care, is one of the greateſt Cox. 
dials for the Stomach, and Reviver of the 
Spirits of any Herb or Root that grous; 
and it is generally allowed, that the E. 
liſb Saffron is as good, if not the belt of 
any in Europe. 

By the moderate. Uſe of Saffron, fays 
an ingenious Writer, the Brain is very much 


comforted ; but on the contrary, if taken 
in too great a Quantity, it is ſtupifying, 


and a great Promoter of the dolorous Pains 
of the Head; and a Doſe of three Drams 
is reckoned noxious and deadly. The 


greateſt Uſe of it, adds he, is in the Syn- 
cope or Diſorders in the Head, Apo- 


plexies, the Jaundice, and Obſtructions of 
the Liver, Sc. 

Several Accounts of the 
Of the Soil Soil proper, and ofthe Methods 


roper, . . 
and Methods Of propogating, drying, and 


of raiſing of curing of Saffron, (and ſome 


Wenn of a late Date, ) have been pub- 
liſhed ; none ſo accurate and curious as 
that 


thence, and to be found moſtly in the Pariſhes of TH- 


low, Newton, &c. on the Road from thence to Cam- 
bridge, and within a few Miles thereof. 
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t publiſhed fome Years ago, by the 
3 Charles Howard, who is now, 
think, Earl of Suffolk, and preſented 
p the Royal Society of London; and 
hich, with ſome Obſervations and 
\ncndments which. I have made upon 
he Spot myſelf, are found by Way of 
znnotation on the Bottom of almoſt every 
lage, and is as follows. 

« Saffron Heads (ſays that honourable 


and ingenious Gentleman) when plant=-. 


ed in a rich ſandy Mould, yields the 
greateſt Store of Saffron; for if it be 
a on a Clayey or Stiff Ground, (though 
it be never ſo rich,) yet it produceth 
* little Saffron, though there be a great 
F Increaſe of Flead or Roots, if the 
Winter prove 1nild and Dry ; but if the 
' contrary the Extremity of Cold and 
* Moiſture will rot them: So that the 
* fineſt light fa1zdy Mould, (for ſo is all 


— 
bs 


tour Saffron : Walden, and other Parts 


f Efex and Cambridgeſhire, where 
Les is raiſe d,) of an indifferent Fatneſs 


"is eſteemed m oſt profitable for it. 
4 Plough 


* See Philoſophicc i Tranſactiont, Numb. 138. Page 
6. 15 
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8 * Plough the Land in t 
paring the © Beginning of April, w 
Ground, and © Jay it very ſmooth and lese 
2 , © and about three Weeks aft 

ſpread upon every Acre 
„Land twenty Loads of rotten Dune of 
« and then plough it in; and at M F. 
* ſummer plough it again; and then ph 
* the Saffron Heads in Rows, three H 


ches Diſtance every Way one from ano 1 
* ther, and three Inches Deep. Ir 

The moſt expeditious Way of Plant * 
« 1ng, is, to make a Trench the who 


* Length of the Field three Inches deep 
* which is done with a thin Shovel, made! 
« of a thin Iron Plate ten Inches long 'b 
& and five Inches broad, with a Socket on 
the Side of it, into which is put the. 
« Staft or Handle. | A 
* Lay the Saffron Heads three Inches | 
Diſtance from each others, and withl 
« the Shovel ſpit up three Inches of 
« Earth upon them; and obſerve this 
« Order in Planting through the wholel 
& Field, whereby the Heads will lie three 
« Inches from one another; only Pots} 1 
« ox hollow Trenches are to be left at! 
ce two or three Yards aſunder, which are 
„to be ſaved every Year, to lay thole Wi 
« Weeds in to rot, which are to be weeded I: 
or parcd off the Ground, | 
(0 As 


cc 
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« As ſoon as the Heads begin to ſhoot 
or ſpear within the Ground, (which is 
is uſually about a Fortnight before 
Michaelmas,) hough or pare the Ground 
all over, very thin, and with a light 
Rake cleanſe all the Weeds and Graſs 
off the Ground, leaſt they choak the 


and are then to be gathered, and the 

Saffron picked out and dry'd for Uſe. 

The Ground muſt be carefully fenced 

from * Sheep or other Cattle, which b 

their Treading break the Saffron Buds, 

and make the Chives come up ſmall. 

« In May, the Year follow- 

ing, the Saffron-Graſs will dg a 

be withered away; after cond and 

* which the Weeds and Graſs —_ Crop of 
affron. 

may be cut or mowed off, 

from Time to Time, to Feed Cattle 

ches vith, till about Michaelmas; at which 


3 

v1thi Time 
ol * Our Honourable Author had either forgot, or did 
this WM: now that there were other Enemies to Saffron, 


101M tfecially when newly come up,) as bad or worſe 

TJ": the treading of Sheep, ſince Hares are known 
Jede as deſtructive to it, as any Thing that can be 
Pots ed; on which Account there are fine Wattles or 
at er Hedges, made as cloſe as Hand can make them, 

keep Hares out: For though there are not want- 
WF": Poarchers, who have Muſhes to let them in, and 
ole lues to catch them when there, yet it is an evil 
ed! ax on Account of the Spoil they make on the 

don Fields, to let them in, and which ovght not 
obe allowed. 


Flowers; which will appear ſoon after, 
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& Time the Head will begin to ſpe 
„ within the Ground again; then hou: 
« or pare, and rake the Ground, as befor 
« for a ſecond Crop. Ard the like Dj 


“ rections are to be obſerved the ne. 
« Year for a third Crop; for the 1; 
« ſummer following all the Saffron Head 
« are to be dug up, and another ne 
« Ground (dunged and ordere! as aford 
« faid) is to be made in a Field where ni 
« Saftron hath been planted, at leaſt wit! 
& in * teyen Years. | 
„The Flowers (continu 
ing and Dry- our Honourable Author} 
ing of the are to be gathered as food 
— of <« as they come up, befor 
f « they are full blown, whe 
c ther wet or dry: Pick out the Chiyd 
« clean from the Shells or Flowers, ani 
« ſprinkle them two or thrce Finge 
&« thick, very equally on double Saftrong 
“ Paper; Jay this on a Hair-Cloath on tlif 
„ Saffron Kiln, and cover it with two o 


« more Saffron Papers, a Piece of Woolie 
% Cloth 


* Our honourable and ingenious Author ſeems '> 
have been miſtaken in the Point concerning the ſhiits 
ing the Saftron- Heads, or that the Notions about it ard 
much altered fince the Time he wrote that Paper] 
for the Planters cf Sattron ; at this Time, (Ano 1735 
don't care to plant it in Land that has been plan 
with Saffron for twenty Years paſt, inſtead o ſeveng 
ten at leaft, in ſuch Ground as has bcen & Saftr02 
Ground for rwelye Years before: 


Of the Pick- (c 


; 1 


Cloth, or thick Bays, and a Cuſhion of 

lp « Canyas or Sackeloth filled with Barley 
nous « Straw, Whercon you are to lay the Kiln- 
co: Board. Put into the Kiln thoroughly 
< UF « lighted Charcoal, or Oven-Coal, or the 
_ 1 « like, keeping it ſo hot, that you can 
FF © hardly endure your Fingers between the 
1c: « Paper and the Hair-Cloth ; and after 
1 « an Hour or two turn in the Edges of 
the Cake (which it will by that Time 
have made) with a Kniſe, and looſen it 
from the Paper; and if it ſtick faſt, then 
wet the Outſide with Beer, and in turn- 
ing of the Papers, turn the Cake alſo, 
ſo that one Side, as well as the other, 
may be of one and the ſame Colour. 
If it ſtick againſt the Paper, looſen it; and 
then dry it with a very gentle Heat, with 
* the Addition of a Quarter of a hundred 
* Weight of Lead, or any other Material 
© laid on the Kiln-Board. 

«© The Saffron Cake being Of the Uſe 
« ſufficiently dry'd, is fit for af lan 

* Uſe, and will be good many 

* Years, being wrapped up and kept cloſe, 
„Ihe beſt is that which conſiſts of the 
* thickeſt and ſhorteſt Chiyes, of a bright 
* red and ſhining Colour, both without 
and within alike, Saffron is ſometimes 
* burnt, and in Knots, ſpotted and mix'd 


with the Yellow that are within the 
I «© Shelis; 
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« Shells. It is uſually obſerved that on 
& Acre doth yield, one Year with anc 
* ther, about at leaſt twelve Pound Weigh 
« And ſome Years twenty Pound. Ge 
“ Saffron is ſeldom or ever ſold at fo l 
& a Rate as thirty Shillings per Pound 
« wherefore one Acre bearing twel 
Pound, at a moderate Computation e 
&« forty Shillings per Pound, amount t 
« twenty four Pound Sterling Money. 
. „The gathering and pick 
—_ — ing of one Pound of Saffi 
of raiſing, „ 1s worth one Shilling, whid 
COT” “ come to twelve Shilling 
Saffron. „per Acre; the Fire and di 

« ing may come to fix Shil 
lings more, at Sixpence per Pound, whid 
« 1s in all eighteen Shillings; the Gra 
* which is mowed and cut off the Ground 
for the Uſe of Cattle, will be very ne 
as much as will counterbalance the pick 
ing and drying of the Saffron, the Sol 
« being enriched not only by the Dun 
but the Saffron itſelf, as appears by tl 
ce rich Crops which the Ground produc 
« for many Years afterwards, without an 
other Manuring or Improvement. 
& Sixteen Quarters of Saffron-Head 
are ſufficient to plant one Acre; on 
„Quarter of theſe is uſually fold in th 
© Place for ten Shillings, which comes 
0 e181 


cc 


cc 
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eight Pound per Acre; twenty Loads 
« of rotten Dung laid on the Ground, may 
be worth (Dung and all included) forty 
« Shillings; thrice ploughing of the Ground 


& twenty Shillings ; the Planting of the 


Heads about four Pound; which makes 
& the whole Charge to be about fourteen 
Pound an Acre; one Acre of which will 
4 bear three Crops: So that from all 
« Things realonably computed, it ap- 
« pears that an Acre of Saffron will be 
6& worth, notwithſtanding all Caſualties, 
(at the leaſt) twenty Pound per Annum, 
every Year afterwards ; beſides the great 
© Increaſe, which will be as three to one. 

© The Kiln conſiſts of an Oaken Frame, 
* lathed on every Side, twelve Inches 
* $quare 1n the Bottom, two Foot high, 
and two broad, or, as this Honourable Au- 
* thor ſays, ſquare at the Top; upon which 
* 1s nailed a Hair-Cloth, and ftrained by 
* hard Wedges drove in at the Sides with 
* a ſquare Board, and a Weight to preſs 
* it down, weighing, as before, about a 
* Quarter of a Hundred Weight. 

The Inſide of the Kiln is covered all 
Hoyer with the ſtrongeſt Potter's Clay, 


* yery well wrought, with a little Sand, 


above two Inches Thick; the Bottom 
muſt be lined with Clay four or five 
Inches thick, which is the Hearth to 

12 * ©; 


—U—— — — 
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*© lay the Fire on; level wherewith is uni 
* be made a little Hole to put the Fire in; © 
« The Outſide may be plaiſtered all oyerrr 
„ with Lime and Hair.” 


To conclude, as to the Expences which at: 
tend, and the Profits which ariſe from the 
Planting of Saffron, they have been, s 
I conccive, in ſome Meaſure altered ſince 
the afore-going Account of our honour. 
able Author has been publiſhed, 

In the firſt Place, (as I take it from the 
Planters of Saffron themſelves,) Saffron 
has not of late yielded ſo much Money 
per Pound, as formerly it did; the com. 
mon Price at this Time (Arno Dom. 1737 
being about five or fix and twenty Shi 
lings a Pound, and ſometimes (contrary to 
what has been ſet down in the foregoing 
Paper) at twenty Shillings per Pound; 
and though it has indeed ſometimes 
but rarely, yielded three, four, or fire 
Pound per Pound, yet the Raifers have 
got leſs by it than when at twenty fit 
or twenty ſix Shillings per Pound, on Ac 
count of the Severity of ſome Winter, 
which deſtroy the Saffron; as it was about 
three Years ago, (vig.) in the Year 1733- 

So that the Debtor and Creditor of 94 


iron, taken at Ayerage for three Yea! 
Which 


(61) 
nich is the whole Time of its ſtanding 
in one Ground, ſeems to be nearly as un- 


Over cl neath. 


6 DEBTOL 

N at : 

| the & /-& *:& 
ie Rent of an Acre for three? , REL 
ſince Years, 9 


Twenty Load of rotten Dung, o2 oo oo 
Thrice Ploughing the Ground, ox oO oo 
teen Quarters of Saffron. 8 
Heads, at 10 5. per Quarter, 80 . 
lanting them, about 04 

orty five Pound of Saffron in 

three Years Picking, at 15.002 
fer Pound. 

he Fire and Drying at 6d. 

on fr Found, * dor 
1nd: yeh " 24. per — Oo 18 oo 
mes Three Times cleanſing, at 10 5. 

7 fer Acre. M For 


five In all 29 15 06 
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GRE DITO R. 


| A 5 
Forty five Pound of Saffrony 
56 15 0 


for three Years, at 15 J. per 
Acre per Ann. at 25 6. per 
Pound, 
Three Years Grazing, at 14 
per Ann. 


03 00 0 


In all 59 15 0 


From which it appears that Saffron, i 
it hits well, produces near ten 10/. g 
Acre per Annum, clear of all Expences 
and the Ground is not 1mpeyeriſhed, bu 
made fit for ſeyeral Crops of Corn aft 
wards; an Advantage that few otherCrop h: 
afford, " 


Of BARLEY: ot 


Its Etymology, Species, Culture. i: 
Uſe, &c. 3 


H Ordeum, or Barley, may (on Account 
the great Advantage it has for a Jon 


Time produced to its Propogators) well clal i 
[i * 
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e next Place in this Claſs of Grains, with 
hich (amongſt others) Mankind has for 
many Years been nouriſhed and re- 
reſhed ; and was, if Memander, a cele- 
rated Poet of Athens, is to be believe, a 
rain of that ancient Date, that ſome of 
he Chief of the Gladiators or Troopers 
mongſt the Arhenians, were fed princi- 
pally by it, and who were, for that Reaſon, 
led Hordearii, as Deleampins, on his ex- 
lent Notes on Pliny, Lib. XVIII. Cap. 
ii, Page 3 75. Intimates. 

Barley is by the Latiys Of the Ecy- 
alled Hordeum, as ſome think, — $pe- 
lb horreo,) which may imply cies of Bar- 
ts Aptitude to wave or bend leu. 
upon the leaſt Motion of the 
Wind ; though others there are, who will 
haye it to be from the Greek Word“ 
wit A nel, i. e. ſecerno ; becauſe the Grains 
of Barley are, in their natural Order, 
more diſtint, or more exactly equidiſtant 
tom one another, then the Grains in any 
other Ears of Corn are. 

Some of the Chief of our Engliſh Bo- 
aniſts, who have wrote of this and other 
Dorts of Grain, have exhibited only three 
Sorts of Barley, which are either raiſed 


: ; Hordewm pla A vplva, ſecerno, quod eint Grana © ſe 
.iem diſtant ut vult Harmarus. Cat. Hort, Botan, 


Or Pag. 79. 
» 
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by Culture, or grow wild in the Field, 
though there are Authors and Practitione 


of a later Date, who produce ſeveral otherMl ©» 
which ſhall be mention in their prop i 
Places. 1d 

The firſt Kind or Species of the Horde 
um, or Barley, which they have produced hir 
is the Hordeum Diſtichum, vel Deſtiui b 
of Gerard, Page 70. and of Partinſui d 
Page 1130. * 

And is fo called, as Caſper BauhinuW wc 
from * Pliny, and his Commentator Ded. 
ampius, affirms, (or rather as it is foun n: 
in the Works of Pliny himſelf, ) from thalM nc 
double Row of Grains, of which thi Ba &q 
ley is compoſed, and is in Eugliſb call nt 
Common Long-ear'd Barley, being tha ln 
Kind of Barley which Columella calls C 
Jaſticum ; of which tce Lib. II. Cap. 1 ne 


Page 84. * I 
A ſecond Species of Barley, which Audi Cc 
thors produce, is the Hordeum Diſticrun de 
ſpira breviore & largiore, Granis con /er H 
tis, of which Mr. Ray, in his Haaf v 
Page 246. has given an Account, ſuppoiing 
it to be the ſame which is by J. Babu © 
called Oryza Cermanica, by Caſe. Bathmil 
Zeocrithon, and Gerrard and Parkin # 


Hordeut 
' 
* Ex Hordes difticho cui ſunt bini ordints. Vid, Det 10 
ampius e Notes on Pliny, Lib. VII. Cap. xviil 1108 


375. See allo Theophraſti Liftor, Lib. VIII. Cap. iv. 5 


665) | 
Hwrdeum Diſtichum minus; in Engliſh 
Sprat Battledoor, or Fullum Barley. 

To theſe two Kinds of Barley our 
chief Botaniſts, Gerard and Parkinſon, 
ad a third Kind, which is called Hor- 
lum Palyſtichum; which is, as Mr. Ray 
hinks, the Hlexaſtichum Pulchrum of F. 
Baubinns, and the Poly/tichum FHybernum of 
(uſp. Bauhinns, and perhaps the Polyſtichum 
Nernum, of the fame Author, from a very 
wod Property which is in that Corn, 
thoye any others of its Kind of bearing; it 
nay be ſowed either in the Winter or Spring, 
md is therefore called Winter Barley, 
Qquare or Bear Barley, or ScotchBarley; and 
ache mountanous Parts of the North of Erg- 
lud, where it is much ſowed, it is alto called 
[Big.] and is the“ Cantherinum of Colu- 
nella, becauſe it fed thoſe Animals which 
vere rural; and being a better Kind of 
Corn, is more healthful for Men, and feeds 
better than red Wheat does. The Sirnames of 
Hexaſtichum and Polyſtichum are alſo added 
bit, from that Number or Quantity of 
the Rows of Grain of which the Ear is 
compoſed. 

To theſe three Kinds of Barley I add 
a fourth, which has been communicated to 


K me 


Hud Ruftici bexaflicum, quidams etiam Cantherinum 
ellant quoniam & alia animalia que vr riſunt melius 
fue triticum, See. Vid. Columella de re ruſtica. Lib. II 
Cap. ix. Page 84. 
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me, by a very conſiderable Practitioner in 
Husbandry, Planting, and Gardening, ahd 
very well known in the North; which, he 
ſays, is not found either in Gerard, Par 
kinſon, Ray, or any other Engliſh Boch 
of Agriculture and Botany, and which he 
calls Hordeum Diſtichon Major of which 
all I can ſay of it is, that the Grain appear 
to be much larger, though, I think, much 
coarſer than the Grain of common Harley i 

To compleat theſe Species of Barley 1 
late ingenious Phyſician, in a Manuſcript 
I have of his by me, adds two others, 
(v.) the Hordeum Arabicum, Hordeun 
Nudum, (which is certainly no other than 
the Hordeum Spelticum, or Spelt. Corn, 
mentioned in the Chapter of Wheat before- 
going,) and the + Hordeum Præcocius, o 
Rathe-ripe Barley, which is ſowed in ſe- 
veral Parts of England, for its Quicknels 
of Growth, though ſown very late. The 
firſt is, as far as I have been able to ex- 
tend my Enquiry, altogether a Stranger 
in England, (at leaſt there is no Quantity 
of it:) But the two laſt are ſo wel 
known, that I need not go about to de- 


ſcribe them. | 
| Althoug| 


+ This kind of Barley, which is often ripe about 
ar Io Weeks after ſowing, is much ſowed at Pag 
near the Devizes, Wilts; and would be an encelen 
Kind in the Nerth, where they ſoy late; and for tis 
Reaſon is called Patnry Barley, 


—_— cy 


AQ -= — Þ oa IAJ,., 3 


a ww ©a© => . 
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Although all or moſt of the gfe Soil 
Authors, (modern as well as and Culture 
ancient,) who have wrote of roles for 
Husbandry 1n general, and of : 
Barley in parlicular, lay it down as a cer- 
tain Rule, that Barley requires a * dry 


loofe Soil. 
Yet Experience, as well as the Confeſſion 


of theſe Sages in other Places, is a Convic- 
tion that Barley will grow in the ſtiffeſt 
hardeſt Soils, not wet or moory; provided 
the Ground be fallowed two or three Times, 
or that it be burn-baked, having a Crop of 
Hemp or Flax, Turnips, G&c. going before it, 
to bring it into Tillage, But Barley may be 
ſowed on different Lands, according to the 
Difference there is in the Kind or Species 
with which it is to be ſowed, provided the 
Ground, on which you ſow it, be either 
drained underneath with hollow Drains, or 
that the Ridges be laid pretty rounding, to 
carry off the Wet in all clayey moiſt Grounds. 

The Hordeum Præcocius, or Rathe- 
ripe Barley, which is transferred to many 
Places in the Counties of Berks, Oxford, 
and Southampton, from ſeveral Parts of 
liſbire, may be ſowed on the low- 
"WF ct miry Clays; for it being a Barley 
K 2 that 


* Hordewm Frugum minimum moliſſ mum eft, ſeri now vt 
„i in ſkca & ſoluta terra ac niſi lata. Vid. Plin. Net” 


Hiſt. XVIII. & Columella, Lib. II. Cap. ix. , 
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chat will come away quick, it will produce Miu 
a tolerable good Crop, although you, 
cannot ſow it 10 ſoon as you do other B. 
ley; which is too often the Caſe ini ' 
the Vales of White- Ho: ſe, Eveſham, &a 
But that it produces 10 large a Grain, x WM}; 
commonly Barley does, cannot be affirn'd; Wt; 
but ro recompence that, bears a great dene 
and will, in a good Summer, be tit to un 
in eight or ten Weeks after ſowing. * 
The Hordeum T iſlichum Spica Brewing 
ore, Sc. Sprat or Batilev« or Barlcy, which Wi i; 
is mentioned in the ſecond Article, may be ne 
ſowed on ranker Lands, than any other Wk 
Barley generally is, becauſe it is not ſo Wy 
apt to run to Straw as they are. &r 
The f Hordeum Speiticum, Naked Barl'y, MM © 
or Spelt-Corn, is {owed on ſeveral middling Wl 
Lands in Staffordſhire, and is there called Wl ni 
French Barley, and which being of the WM 
Shape of other Barley, but ſmooth like W ty 
Wheat, yields a good Increaſe, and makes Wt 
both good Malt and good Bread. at 
In many Places in the North they iow Wc 
the Square Sort of Barley, mentioned in BY ( 
the third Article, called Hordeum Poli/- de 
tichum or Big, and which is with them, al. W yi 
ſo called Scorch Barley, which being a hat- Wi 
dier Sort than any of the reſt, is cariicr I ng 
ripe, and will grow upon a meaner . Gr 
_ I 


+ This kind of Barley is to be had about Litchfels l ng 
Staffordſbive. 
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duce but the Grain is but thin and lank, and 
youMWi, as fay tome NorthBritous, not ſo uſe- 
Bar- ul as the common Barley is. 
e u There are feveral Scaſons — 8 
Wy Fi Methods of towing of —ͤ— Spy 
i, 4 WM arley, which vary according Ing of Bar- 
1d; the different Genius's of ley. 
deal the Soil and Climate in which you ſow. 
cu poor lean Soils (with very little Prepa- 

nion, except a Turniping or Dunging) 
eu. rou ought to fow the latter End of Fe- 
uch mary, or Beginning of March, that the 
de geen Corn may grow up before the 
her Heats of Summer begin to be ſo ſtrong 
10 a to burn it up: But in Grounds which are 

W frooger, the Middle or latter End of March, 
„„ Beginaing of April, is a good Seaſon : 
ug And ſome Grounds there arc, which are fo 
ed WF niry and wet, that it is impoſſible to tow 
the jour Riley till the Beginning, and ſome- 
*e Wi tics the Middle or latter End; but 
ks du is for Rarhe-ripe Barley, and is the 
lueſt Sean it onght to be fown at, ex- 
cept it be tue att sοοε Barley 3 which, as 
ome 147, 21ay be ſown on the Etches, after 
the Wheat is carried off in Ocraber; at 
which Time you plow your Wheat Stub- 
bein as dry a Day as you can, and lay- 
ng the Ridges very round, then ſow your 
brain; or you may defer it (and perhaps 
"ith better Succeſs) till the March follow- 
ng, The 
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The common Allowance for Barley is thre; 
and a half, or four Buſhels to an Acre! 

though that ought to be varied according 
to the Poorneſs or Richneſs of the Groundf 
and the Time and Seaſon of ſowing it; if 
being a certain Rule, that the poorer youſ 
Soil is, the greater Quantity of Seed of anf 
Kind you ought ro ſow on it, becauſe if 
does not ſpread or burniſh ſo much of 
poor Ground, as it does on Ground which 
is rich; and the ſame may be ſaid of fowM 

ing late, (which, on account of the Miri 
nels of the Ground, and the Wetneſs oft 
the Weather in the Spring, is often done, JM | 
for then the Heat of the Sun coming vio th 
lently on, hurries up the Sap through th 
the Salks of the Corn with that Forcq L. 
that it has not Time to burniſh or ſpread c«: 
on the Ground below. So likewiſe it is ig 
reſpect to the Species of the Barley, or othel 
Grain; for that three Buſhels of the Sprat 


or Fullham Kind, is ſufficient for an Acre off nu 
Land; which is half a Buſhel or a Buſheſ lt 
leſs than is required of ſome other Kind g, 
becauſe it ſpreads more than they do. s 
All Barley Lands which are ſtiff requi but 

a Twi-fallow in the Winter, (as Wheat do dur 
in the Summer.) But there are ſome which But 
ſow Turnips or ſhort ſtemm'd Sort of Ca it b 
bage, on their Fallows in June, the La" Cui 
out 


being made pretty fine; which Tum 
or Cabbage may be fed in the Winter 


ang 
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nd then the Ground (which is made mellow, 
ad much improy'd by them) may be plowed 
pagain, and fow'd with Barley in March : 
And as this is good Husbandry in ſtrong 
Yils, ſo it is alſo on thoſe which are leaner. 
And it may be done even after a Crop of 
Wheat (which generally precedes Barley) 
s taken off, which in moſt Places is about 
he latter End of Fay, or Beginning of 
fuguſt, when you may fow your Turnips 
ter once plowing : And if the Winter 
doves fine, your Turnips will be fit to 
fed in Tauuary : Or if they ſhould not be 
arge, the feeding the Ground with, and 
he trampling of Cattle upon it, will with 
the Addition of about fifteen or twenty 
Load of Dung, Lime, or Pond-Earth, be ex- 
eding proper for Barley: And if che Land 
has been ſow d the Year before with Wheat 
nd Rye, though it be but very lean, yet 
he Turnips will then anſwer, being tow'd 
nuch ſooner ; though Turnips ſow d the 
latter End of Fly, and Beginning of Au- 
{uſt do, generally ſpeaking, ſucceed as well 
8 any, eſpecially for a February Feeding; 
but in this Caſe, the Ground ought to be 
dung d before the Barley is iown, as before. 
but it cannot be done any where well, except 
de in incloſed Grounds, or where it is the 
Cuſtom of the Place to keep their Cattle 
wut of their Common Fields when Hai veſt 
is 
J 


1 


is over: Which is no whete, that I know 8 
of, except it be in Norfolk, and ſome Pans re 
of Suffolk, where their Graſs-Ground is, 
ſince the Introduction of Turnips, of little 3e 
or no Account: Of which more in its pro. © 
per Piace. 8 
Pailey is (by the Method B: 
Of the Me- uſed in Eſſex, and on the Caye 
= 3 Lands of Hertforaſbire,) ſoun i b 
in r. two Ways: Firit, they tow two or 
thirds under Furrow, as ſome , G 
do Wheat; and after that, they ſow an. 
broad Caſt over that, containing about oe N 
third more : Which done, they barrow chef di 
Ground well; and as ſoon as the Dryneſs off te 
the Weather will permit, they roll it th 
twice over, two different Ways; the firſt Cl 
croſs-ways, to break the Clods; and the n 
next length- ways, to make the Ground lie ill 
the ſmoother: And this Rolling, if youll g 
have Leiſure, may be ſeveral times repeat to 
ed, the oftener the better, ſince the mor 
any Body rolls, the better it is for the 
Corn. 
The Reaſon why they ſow the broad 
Caſt, is, that it fills the Furrows, which 
w ould otherwiſe have little or no Cor in 
them; and becauſe Barley Lands muſt bg 
harrow'd lower than Wheat Lands are, 0! 


account of mowing. And this Method ol 
Sov 


WI 
A 
tra 
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Sowing is of Uſe, to make Corn come up 
regular, and to cover it well. 

There is no good Husband Of the fow- 
now-a-days, that does not ſow jus * 
\ g down 
ſme Clover, or other Graſs- Barley-Land 
Seeds, more or leſs, with his with Clover, 
Barley, whether he intends to — 
plough it up again next Year cerne, c. 
for Oats, or any other Grain; 
or whether he continues it for Graſs- 
Ground altogether ; but then he ſows a 
much greater Quantity of Seed in the laſt 
Way, than if ſowed the firſt, at leaſt a half 
lifference: But of that, more, in thoſe Chap- 
ters which treat of Graſs-Seeds: But thoſe 
that do ſow a proportionable Quantity of 
Cloyer, or fine Trefoil, with their Barley, 
nd after their Barley is off, feed the Clover 
ul the Winter, and plough it up for Oats 
gain, then there muſt be ſome Dung 
to help out, if the Ground be in Decay, as 
yell as other Lands. 

For Barley Lands, as well as Of che dung- 
thoſe ſowed with Wheat, do, if 4 — of 
leaniſh, require ſome Aſſiſtance Barley Land, 
by Dung, or ſome other ſimple 
or compounded Manure, ſometimes before, 
and ſometimes after ſowing, as it ſuits beſt 
with the Farmer's Conventency. Some 
Authors recommend Soap-aſhes as an ex- 
taordinary Improver K even 1 

AT- 
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barren hot Lands, as well as Lime, Rags, &. 
And Pigeons Dung, Coal-aſhes, Peat, and 
Soot, do very well (if ſuperficially uſed) in 


thoſe Lands which are cold; and Malt. 
Duſt is much uſed in Hampſbire, and other] 
Malting Countries, both without Diſtinction, 
on Barley and Wheat-Lands, for which I. 
refer my Reader to the former Part of this 
Treatiſe, which relates to Superficial In. 


provements. 


ung, and Or- . . 10-2 
— of Cutting of Barley, it being fo 


Barley after well known to every Ruſtick: 
A. But it muſt be noted, that if it 
be weedy, or that by the Moiſture and 
Wetneſs of the Summer, the Cloyer, or 


other Graſſes, come up thick amongſt it, 


Barley muſt lie in Swarth for ſome Time, 
till the Weeds or Graſs are killd : And 
though the Grain be not ſubje& to ſhed, 
yet in wet Weather, it is inclineable to 
ſprout, or grow muſty: And therefore 
every fair Day, after Rain, it ſhould be 
ſhook up and turn'd, and as ſoon as it 1s 
any thing dry, be made up in Cocks : But 
it muſt not be houfed green, leſt it ſhould 
mowburn ; which will (as Mr. Mortimer 
obſerves, ag. 134.) make it malt worlc 
than if it ſhould ſpire in the Field. 


Thoſe 


Little need be added a to 
Of the Cut- Ripeneſs, or proper Scaſon fork 
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Thoſe who have wrote of the Virtues of 
Barley, ſay, and among them, Plzny, Lib. 
xyiti, Cap. vii. That the Ancients con- 
demn'd the Uſe of Barley in their Bread, but 
zppropriated it to the fattening of Cattle; 
but that the Uſe of Barley-Water was al- 
low'd to be ſo exceeding wholſome and 
healthful, that * Hippocrates, one of the 
greateſt of all their Phyſicians, is ſaid to 
aye wrote a whole Volume infits praiſe. 

I have often wonder'd, and cannot 
but think it is an Error in the worthy and 
ell meaning Author of the Brabant Hu 
lande y, Page 14. that he ſhould value the 
beſt Barley they have in Flanders and Bra- 
hant at 10 or 12 J. an Acre, and their Wheat 
but at about 4 or 5 J. Since, as it appears 
to us here in England, that though Barley 
be a valuable Commodity, eſpecially fince 
Malt-Liquors (as well as the Diſtillery- 
Work) are in fo great Repute ; yet as 
there are very few Acres of Land, though 
never ſo good, which produce above four 
Quarter, or four Quarters and an half of 
Barley, which is ſeldom or ever ſold at 
above 28 or 305. a Quarter, the general 


* Panem ex Hoydeo antiquis uſitatum vita damnavit 
cuadrupedumgue tradidit reſetibes. Ptiſixne inde uſus vali- 
ſemus ſaluberrimuſque,/ tantoprre p robatur. Tum Laudi- 
tus ejus volumen dicavit Hippocrates, . clariffimis Medicine 
Sentia,—Plin. Lib. xyili. Cap. vii. 
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Produce of an Acre ſow'd with Barley, | 


though it be but a Half-Year's Crop, and | 


though you do lay it down with Cloyer, 


cannot be above & or 9 /. at moſt. So that, 


all Things conſider'd, the Debtor and Ce 


ditor of an Acre of Barley muſt be near 
what it is found to be in the following Cal. | 
culation, making the utmoſt Allowance | 


imaginable for the Encreaſe of it. 


DEBTOR. 
& &i & 
The Rent of an Acre of Land oo 15 oo 


Harrowing, Sowing, and Rol- 


ling 
Three Buſhels and a half of 

Secd at moſt $00 9 
15 or 20 Load of Dung OI oo 00 


Mowing, Hong Turning, 
and Cocking it 

Pitching, Carrying, Sc. if far oo 02 06 

Thraſhing and Winnowing 00 06 00 

Tythe, if in Kind, about oo 10 oo 


In all, 04 10 6 


Three times Fallowing, Plowing 
fo 00 00 


OO 0J 00 | 
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& SS 3 

Quarters and halfof Barley at 
28 f. per Quarter 06 06 00 
The Husks and Straw | OI oO o 
The afteror ſecond Feeding oi co oo 
In all o8 06 00 
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And from theſe two Calculations of 
Wheat and Barley, compared with thoſe of 
other Commodities, which follow, it is viſi- 
ble, that however uſeful and neceſſary they 
ae for the Support of Life, yet they are 
not ſo valuable as that Profit which 
aiſes from other Parts of Husbandry ; 
though it muſt be ſaid again, in anſwer to 
this Obſervation, That where you can ſell 
one Acre of Liquorice, Madder, Hemp, 
Flax, or any other of thoſe valuable Com- 
modities, you may ſell four or five hundred, 
/ not a thouſand, of Wheat, Barley, or 

ats. 
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Of the Potatoe, 


P O TAT O ES being now become {| 
excecding uſeful and delightful Food, } 
not only for the Vulgar, but alſo for dle! 


—_— 


Tables of the Curious, as every Dav's Ex. 
perience evinces: And that which was here-! 
tolore reckon'd a Food fit only for [Tribe | 
and Clowns, is now become the Diet of 


the moſt Juxuriouſly Polite, It is requilite 


I ſhould in this Chapter be a little particu- 


lar in their Names, Culture, or Manage- 
ment, Sc. 

Potatoes, otherwiſe by ſome of the La- 
tins, Battata, by others S$iſer, or Siſar, 2 
large Kind of Skirret, of which there arc 


three Kinds, which bring Profit to the in- | 


duſtrious Farmer and Gardener : The fiſt 
of which is the Potatoe of Canada. 
French Potatoe, or Artichoke of Jeruſa- 
lem, being the Flos Solis Pyramidalis of 
Ger. Page 753. and the Battata de Ca. 
nada of Park. Page 1383. The Virginia 
Potatoe is alſo celebrated both by Ger. and 
Park, But the Kind which is moſt in Ute 
with us, as well as in Ireland, is the Bat. 


tata Occidentalis Indica of Park. Pag. : zo, 
Bat- 
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Battata Hiſpanica,Camotes, &c. of Lobel, 
ind the Battata Hiſpanica, but perhaps, 
nore properly the S$iſarum Peruvianum 
foe, Hiſpanorum of Ger. Page 925. the S pa- 


wb Battata, or Potato, of which there are 


wo Kinds, the White and Red; both of 
mem, in my humble Opinion, cqually 
good, though ſome prefer the Red, and 
chers the White. 

Mr. Mortimer is very ſhort in his Ac- 
count of them, vid. Page 159. Vol. II. 
where he tells us, that the Potatoe is planted 
in ſeveral Parts of this Country to a ver 
great Ad vantage, being eaſily increaſed by 
cutting the Roots into ſeveral Parts, (as 
lo the Iriſb,) each Piece growing as well 
25 the Root; and, that a good, rich, fat 
Mould is beſt for them, provided 'tis well 
dunged ; that the Root is very ncar the 
Nature of a Jeruſalem Artichoke, but not 
(though T think he 1s in the wrong,) fo 
good or wholſome: That they are raiſed 
ether by Roots or Seeds, and prove (as he 
fays,) good Food for Swine. The 7rjſh, 
as | have noted in the Supplement to my 
Practical Kitchen Gardener, Page 378. 
haye a Method different from us in the 
planting of their Potatoes: For conſidering 
chat the Potatoes we every Year dig up, are 
newly form'd from the Buds of ſuch as 
vere of the laſt Years planting, they are of 


the 


. 
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the Opinion, (and ſo their Practice is) that 
every Piece of Potatoe will form a ney Set 
of Roots the next Lear; and, that plant 
ing whole ones together, occaſions only: 
great number of ſmall ones, and but feyf 
that are large; fo they chuſe thoſe which 
are of the middle Size; for the large, they 
eat; and obſerving thoſe Eyes that arg 


ſtrong and vigorous, they chuſe them outf 


and 1quare out the Eye with a ſharp Knife, 
which Piece they plant (as will be hereaf 
ter directed,) by itſelf; and by that Way 
of proceeding, one Potatoe often furniſhes 
them with four or five Plants, which will 


be generally large and well fed. 


Having done this, the Ground is prepa- 
red in the following Manner : Let your 
Beds be four or five Foot wide, and the 
Alleys between two or three more. When 
you have marked out your Beds, you are 
to begin digging or trenching them, only a 
fingle Spit deep, keeping your Trench 
open, at leaſt two or tliree Foot, as you do 


in common Garden Trenching; and having 


a Whcelbarrow of Dung, long and ſhort 
mixed together, always ftanding by you, 
fill the Bottom of your Trench therewith ; 
upon which Dung, you are to place your 
Potato- Eyes, as they were before prepared, 
at about five or ſix Inches aſunder; and 
when they come to grow, there will be Pro- 


duce? 
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duce not above one or two Roots at moſt, 
but thoſe large, and well fed. 

To proceed: Having planted one Trench, 
wich the Earth that follows in the next, 
and which you mark out with a Line at 
two or three Foot wide, as you do in com- 
mon Trenching, take that Mould and throw 
m our Over your Potatoes planted upon Dung, as 

before directed; and ſo proceed froin Trench 
to Trench, till you are gone quite through 


Way 19ur Bed. 
It is proper for me to obſerve, that the 


"= Uſe of this Dung, placed at the Bottom, 
33 I have directed, is not only to make the 

epa Roots grow ſingle, but it has another Con- 
your venience; and that is, the making the Po- 
the nutoes run, and ſpread themſelves at juſt 
hen © fuch a determinate Depth; which is no 
are ſnall Advantage to them in their growing 


ly N "8c. f 
The laſt Thing that is to be done to 


nch 

do them, is, in April or May, (for you plant 
ing them in February or March,) as you fee 
ort them begin to ſpring, dig the Earth out of 
ou, the Alleys, as you do your Aſparagus, and 


cover your Potatoe Bed about five or ſix 
Inches thicker; and this will give new Life 
ed, and Vigour to the Root, will depreſs the 
Green from running to much Halm, and 
o- vill cauſe the Root to grow much the lar- 


ce Ser for it. 
M And 
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And thus they have almoſt double the 
Crop of good large Potatoes, as you wouldf 
have if you were to plant them promiſ- 


cuouſly, as we do in England. 


A Potatoe requires little Culture all the 
Year afterwards, only the pulling out fonef 
of the largeſt Weeds; and if they are af 
little in the Shade, to ſcreen them froni 
the drying Heat of the Sun, it is fo much 


the better. They are ſeldom or never, 
that I hear of, water'd; though I have 


lately had an Account from a Gentleman 
of Lancaſhire, where they have ſome off 


the beſt Potatoes which are in England, 


That one from Jrelamd had put them into 


the Method of mowing off the Greens off 
their Potatoes in the Summer, and letting 
them rot; and this makes the Roots grow 
larger than ordinary; for the Fault of Po- 


t itoc- Greens, are, that they rob the Root 


of its Suſtenance, and makes them grow 
imall, 

To all which I add, that the Right Re- 
verend the Archbiſhop of Dublin lays, 
That Potatoes are to be ſet a Foot aſun- 
der; that the /rzþ cut them to Pieces to 
make them go the further ; and, that they 
put Sea-ſhells amongſt their Dung. And 


thus far from the Iriſb; and in which F 


muſt obſerve, that as their Method is cal 
culated chiefly for tmall Gardens, (eve!) 


I riſb-1 
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Iriſpman, who has a Potatce-Bed, and a 


cow, being as rich as Cre/zs,) to it will 


not do for thote large Fields and Tracks 
of Land we have in England. On which 
Account, I have ſet down the following 
plain Method, as I had from a Perſon who 
rais'd a great many every Year on the 
Highways between KHratford and [iford, 
on the Road to Chelmsford. 

The Land, fays he, in which you plant 
your Potatoe ought to be pretty good, or 
made ſo with rotten Dung; or which is 


W better, any old Thatch, or long Dung, if 


your Ground, was W heat, or Potatoe, or 
ny other Root or Grain the Year be- 
fore. You may fecd it 1a the Autumn, 
nd give it a Fallow: As for Wheat or 
barley, between that and the Spring, and 
t any leiſure Time after Chriſtmas, 
carry about ten, fifteen, or (if to be had) 
twenty Load of long Straw, or Dung, or 
Thatch ; which being ſpread about ſome 
Time the latter End of February, or Be- 
zinning of March, plough it in; after 
which, you come with your middle-fiz'd 
Potatoes, and plant them at about a Foot 
alunder, covering them juſt as you do Gar- 
den Beans. 

Potatoes, ſays this Adviſer, will not be 
benefited in making any rich Compoſition 
of Earth; and one of the greateſt Uſes of 

M 2 long 
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long Dung, or Thatch, is to make them 
ſpread on the Top of the Ground, and to | 
keep them from running down deep, which 


would ſpoil them. 


Eight hundred weight of Potatoes will | 
plant an Acre well; an Acre of Potatoes | 
will coſt about Forty Shillings clearing, (if 
planted with them the Year before,) and 
about Forty or Fifty Shillings planting and 
dunging; but if you trench the Ground, 
which is the beſt Way, the Men have Four 
Pence a Rod: Then every Acre will coſt | 
about Three Pounds ten Shillings, or Four | 
Pounds, according as the Prices of Dung or 


Labour very. 


One of the moſt eſſential Parts of Huſ- 


bandry belonging to the Potatoe, (theugh 
mention'd but ſlightly in the foregoing Ac- 
count,) 1s the keeping of them clean from 
Weeds in the Summer, which ought to be 
done with more Care than eyen Turneps 
are, or elſe they will grow all to Stalk, and 
not ball or root ſo well below. 

An Acre of Potatoes will, at an Average, 
one Year with another, produce five Tun, 
and which are ſeld at 4 or 5 J. a Tun in 
the London Markets: Nay, if you ſel 
them growing, they are worth, to tholc 
People who buy them by the Lump, take 
em up themſelyes, and ſtand to all Chan- 


ces, Twelve or Foureen Pounds an Acre: 
| | Where 
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on here it muſt be noted, that Potatoes are 
to Nod co Retailers, firſt by the Long Hun- 
ict, Wired, which is {1x Score and twelve Pound, 

hen unwath'd ; by the Short Hundred of 
vil! WixScore and fix Pound when waſh'd. 
oc: a Mir. Mortimer ſays, That Potatoes are 
(if W009 to fatten Hogs with; but that I find 
ad o be a wrong Notion: They will in- 
ind WM {cd make them fleſhy, but the Fat is apt 
nd, WM © waſte away in boiling ; for which Rea- 
our bn, as in French Wheat, the Fattening of 
off WM Hogs ought to be finiſh'd with Peaſe or 

IJ Horſe-Bean-Flour. I have ſeen them 
or MY planted for the Uſe of Fox-hounds, but 
bey are too groſs for that Purpoſe, though 
af. Y they may not unaptly be apply?d to the 
gh YI {ding of Houſe-Dogs, young Swine, &c. 


— 
= 
— 
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om The following Account of the Uſe of 
de Fotatoes in making Bread, I take from the 
es MI Tranſactions of the Royal Society, which 
ind MF tough chiefly calculated for Turneps, may 
rell be apply'd to Potatoes. 


ake | 
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Of Potatoe and Turnep-Bread 


R. Beall, No go. Pag. 5142. gives an 
Account, that in the Years 1629 and 

1630, there was a great Dearth in Eng. 
land, and that they had a Way to knead$ 


and ferment Potatoes, bo:Pd Tureys, 


in their Bread, with a ſmall Quantity of 
Meal; and that it made better Bread, for 


Whiteneſs, Pleaſantneſs, Laſting, and Whol. 
ſomnets, than is made of the fineft Wheat- 


Flour. And in the Ycar 1693, the Dear- Þ 


neſs of all Sorts of Corn was ſuch, that as 
my very good Friend and Acquaintance 
Mr. Samuel Dale, Apothccary in Hraiutree 


in Ehex, a Perſon often found in the H ore 


of the Learned, ſays, That many poor Peo- 
ple in Ehe made Bread thereof. The 
Way of making of it is thus: 

They take peel'd Tumeps and boil them 
in Water until they are ſoft and tender, and 
then preſſing ſtrongly out the Juice, they 
mix them with their Weight of Wheat- 
Meal ; then adding Salt and Yeaft, of each 
a proper Quantity, and warm Water, they 
knead it up, as they do other Dough or 


Paſte : Which having lain a while to fer- 


ment, they order and bake it as common 


Bread. Thus Turnep-Bread is not to be 
| diſtin- 


1 


litinguiſh'd from Common Wheaten, oi 
Houſhold-Bread ; neither doth the Scent 
much betray it, eſpecially when cold; only 
o dainty and nice Palates, the Turneps are 
little (and but a little) perceiv'd. And 
this Kind of Bread my ſelf alſo remembers 
o have been brought from Reading, into 
ſeveral parts of Hampſhire, about the Years 
1692, or 1693, before mentioned. 

Having thus taken a View of the Me. 
mod of raiſing Potatoes, and their Uſe, Sc. 
the Debtor and Creditor will ſtand thus: 
They growing on indifferent Land, provi- 
ded it be clear of Stones; Land where 
Broom and Fern grows being good for 
mem, when manured and dunged, as be- 
fore directed. 


DEBTOR. 

„ 

The Rent of an Acre of Ground, oo 1 5 Oo 
Digging, Dunging, and Planting, 03 10 oo 
kight hundred Weight of Pota- 

tatoes at 5 g. per Hundred 

Thriee Howing, 25. cach Time oo o6 00 
Digging O2 OO OO 
burying, Scouring, and mT 


Ing to Market 8 
Tythe in Kind (1 oo oo 
In all 12 OLI oo 
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Five Tun of Potatoes at 44. 
10s. per Tun 24 200 


Glazing oo oi 09 
In all 22 11 co 
To Balance 10 10 9 


In this place it muſt be noted, thatthere 


is no Root which requires to be preſery'd 
from the Froſt more than the Potatoe does, 
on which Account, they ſhould be carried 
into the warmeſt Vaults you have, ard laid 
up in dry Sand, or the Fioſt will make them 
turn all to Water. But in Lancaſſare, 
where there grow great Quantities of them, 
they lay them in any open Place in their 
Garden, on Heaps about five Foot wide. 
and fix, eight, or ten Foot long : Which 
done, they dig a Trench round them, and 


by throwing up of the Earth in that Trench, 


they raiſe a long ſquare Pyramidical Bed, 
drawn as near to the Shape of a Hog's Back, 
at the Tops as they can ; and when they 
want the Roots, take a whole Heap away 
at a Time, and eat it, it being a continual 
Family Food all the Winter, without any 
Meat with them; but perchance, now and 
then a little ruſty Bacon. 


on 
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cf the Alder. 


I1E Uies of Alder are 19 many, and 

ſo great, that it well deſerves a Place 
in this Sytem, there being, in my humble 
Opinion, no fort of Underwood what- 
ever thar pays ſo well at twelve or four- 
teen Years growth. 

It is call'd Alnus, as Scapula and ſome 
other Ety mologiſts will have it, from 2 be 
d,, claude, famous in ancient Times for 
the building of Ships, as Virgil, (Gcor. I.) 
has it when he ſays, 


Tune Alnos primùm fluvii ſenſere cavatos. 


And * Pliny from Vitruvius affirms, 
That the Wood being laid underground 
in the Foundations of Buildings, and 
in a moiſt Soil, will remain immortal, 
and ſuſtain the greateſt Weight of any 
Structure to all Eternity: On this Ac- 
count it was that thoſe Sages, whenever 
they built in boggy Ground, drove down 
Piles or Stakes of the largeſt Size and Length 


they could procure, on which they * 
the 


* In adi fciorum Fundamentis ſub Terra poſita in ſolo 


dbumido permanet immortalis ad æternitatem; S ſuſtinet 


mania pendera. Vid. Plin. Lib. VI. Cap. 37. 


(90) 
the Angles and Middle Parts of their 
Structures: And for the Foundations gt 
Wears, or Locks, nothing is better. Agree. 
able to which, we are inform'd by Fim. 
wits, that the Moraſſes about Ravens 
in Ttaly were piled with this Timber, to 
ſuperſtruct upon. It was alſo uſe} under 
the famous Bridge at Venice, call'd the 


Rialto, which paſſes over the grand Canal, 


bearing a vaſt Weight. Notwithſtanding 
which, we now uſe Oak, Elm, and Beach 
on all ſuch Occaſions, being perhaps more 
plentiful, and growing larger than Alder 
does. 
There are but two Kinds of 
E — this, Alder as I can find, which 
Ne. are deſerib'd by Botaniſts; and 
thoſe are the Alnus of Ger, 
Pag. 1477. the Alnus Vulgaris of Park 
and J. Bauhi, Pag. 1409. and the Alnus 
Rotundifolia glutinoſa viridis, the round 
green- leaf d glutinous Alder, on account of 
the Honey-Dews which ſtick much upon 
them. To this Ger. Pag. 1470. and Part. 
in his Garden, Pag. 240. adds another 
which they call Alnus nigra Bacrifera, 
ffrve Frangula, which is ſmaller, and dt 
more Uſe in Phyſick than Building &c. 


The 
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The Alder, the beſt of which of the $oil 
comes from Holland, is fo great proper for 


Lover of a moiſt ſandy Soil, whe 


that it will increaſe there of its own accord; 
though it may be rais'd by ſowing the 
Cones or Catkeys any Time in March, or 
April, in a moiſt moory Soil; which being 
weeded little after they are come up, grow 
ace; and may be planted out on a little 
Hills, two or three together, the firſt Year, 
into Soil of the ſame Nature; the Hills at a- 
bout ſix Foot or ſeven Foot aſunder; where 
they will grow faſt enough, and at the End 
of ſeven or eight, though tis better to omit 
the cutting of Alder till it be twelve or four- 
teen Years old; becauſe it pays better than 
when cut ſo young, by the Length and 
Size of the Poles, which ſell for the moſt 
Money to Chair-makers, being a light uſe- 
ful Wood for that Purpoſe. 


Although the Alder, as has Of the order- 
been juſt ſet down, loves a ing of Alder- 
moory wet Soil, yet if the Place ny cen 
where you plant 1s not on the ing. 


Side of a Hill, that the Water 
may pals off freely. The Gound ſhould 
be thrown up in Ridges or Beds, about four 
or hve Foot wide, with deep Trenches or 
Alleys in the middle, to carry the Water 
off leiſurely ; becauſe there are few or no 

N 2 Plants, 
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Plants, except the Ozier, which will liye, 
at lcalt voſper, in a ſtagnated Watcr. 
The Charges of digging or f .be g. 
treue hing the Ground ,and plant- pence of die 
ing of Alder is about, 6 d. a Rod ping 4d 
which is 4 4 an Acre z and every dn 
Acre of Ground will take up der of Alder 
about Three thouſand Sets, Sers require 
which lia re heretofore coſt 1 2 4. Gru, 
but may now be bought for d. 
or 8 d. a Hundred. The Dutch Kind is the 
beſt, but 1t 13 troubleſome getting them from 
theace, and they are long in coming over; 
but ſuppoſe them at 12 4. a Hundred, 
which is 10 s. per Thoufand. The Charges 
of Plants for an Acre is but 30 Shillings. 
Though the Charges of 
Weeding and Cleanſing of Al- . 
der, is not ſo great as the Sal- ſing of Alder 
low Ozier, Sc. yet ſome Care 
ought to taken to weed and cleanſe it the 
firft three or four Years after Planting; 
which is to be done about twice in a Sum- 
mer vi g. once in the Beginning of May, and 
once about the middle or latter End of 
July, juſt before Harveſt comes in: Which 
two Times Houghing, is worth about fout 


Shillings. 


One 


One 
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One of the chief Uſes of Al- Of the mo- 
ler has for many Years been dern Uſes of 
— a the Alder. 
for Hop- Poles, for which they 
vicld from three Pound to thice Pound ten, 
and four Pound a Hundred. But though 
they be bark'd, which they ought to be, 
they are not ſo good as Aih, becauſe they 
won't laſt ſo long by a good deal as Aſh 
will, But the greateſt Uſe, as I have al- 
ready hinted at, 1s for Chairs; as may be 
ſeen at Laycock in Miliſhire, on the Road 
going to Bath from London; and in other 
Places, where Ten Pound a Hundred is a 
dommon Price for their largeſt Poles. And 
| have known an Acre of Ground in the 
Neighbourhood of that Place, ( viz. $pye- 
Park,) which has thrown out, as they call, 
ix thouſand of Poles, moſt of which went 
to the Chair. Makers Uſe; and being ac- 
counted one with another at fix Pound an 
Hundred, at twelve Yeats Growth, comes to 
Three hundred and ſixty Pound, which is 
about Thirty Pound per Acre one Vear 
with another, beſide the Bruſh- wood, of 
which Hedges and Faggots are made, more 
than will defray the Expence of felling, Sc. 
which can't but be accounted a wonderful 
Return for ſo mean a Plant : But thus much 
may be ſet down as Fact. 


There 
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There is another Uſe for Al. 
or — der, which has been in the Be. 
pipes. ginning of this Account of Al. 

der omitted, and that is for 
Pipes; which will lie in the Ground a long 
Tlie, but they will not bear any great 
Force or Strain of Water; but they are 
the cheapeit of any Kind of Pipes which 
are; and, if large, are alſo uſed in Pumps, 
'Troughs, and Sluices, For the Method of 
Boring, and Charges of which, I refer to 
the latter End of theſe Treatiſes, which 
treat of the Method of Boring, and of the 
Prices of Alder, and other Pipes. 

And now, according to my wonted Me- 
thod, it is Time to take a more exact Sur- 
vey of the E xpences which attend, andthe 
Profits which ariſe, from the railing and 
maintaining an Aldery. 


DEBTOR. 
£6 A 
The Charges of Digging, Tren-? 
ching, and Prnee is He 1 
For three thouſand of Plants _ 
at 10s. per thouſand, oY 
For four Years Houghing and x6 of 
Cleanſing, at 4 5. per annum 
12 Vears Rent of the Ground, 24 00 00 
at 40 c. per annum 
24 J. Tythe, at 2 5. per L. 02 08 oo 


—— 


32 14 O0 


| 
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CREDITOR; 


„ 

For Six thouſand of Poles * 
at 60 J. per thouſand. Oy" ry 
Debtor. 32 14 00 
Ballance. 337 00 00 


comes to per Annium clear 


Which taken at twelve Years 
8 28 on 8 
of all Expences. 


the Works to be done in the Wood, 
Nurſery, Field, Kitchen, and Flower 
Garden, &c. for this Month of 
June. 

Works to be 


done in the 
Wood, 


H E Works to be done 
inthe Wood this Month, 
ie but few, and of no great Im- Nurſery, 
portance: But yet Care muſt Field, &. 
be taken, that idle People break not your 
Coppice Hedges, nor bark your Aſh or 
Withies, to get Boxes to goa Strawberrey- 
ng with, which Strawberries are yet to be 
gathered in Plenty in all ſhady Places of 
the 
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the Wood. But the Works of the Nurſery 
and Field, are many. 

As firſt, thoſe of Inoculation or Budd. 
ing, which is to be begun and continued all 
this, and Part of the two next Months, and 
ſometimes longer, eſpecially if the Weather 
be ſo moiſt, that tlie Sap will run freely; 
You begin firſt with your Cherrics, then 
with Plumbs and Apricots, eſpecialſy the 
Matculine ; then fucceed Peactics and Necs 
tarines, in the Oider they ripen in; laſt of 
all, Pears, which may be budded in all moiſt 
Weather in Auguſt, and even to Seprember, 
At which Tinics allo, Hollics, and all thoſe 
Greens, the Variety of which are propaga- 
red by Budding, as Oranges and the like, are 
budded, always taking Care to mike Pang 
about your Stocks and Plants deſigned for 
Budding that (in Caſe of Failure of Rain) 
they may bc watered rwo or three Days be- 
fore you bud, 

The Disbudding or Pulling off (or 
which is now better,) the cutting off all 
uſcleſ Succours and Branches, from thoſe 
Fruit Trees which were grafted in Febru— 
ary or March laft, is an uſeful Work in 
this Month ; but as to the Pruning of Foreit 
Trees the tame Treatment ſhould be uſed 
as in the preceeding Month: I mean as to 
Pruning of thoſe feathered Branches which 
encompaſs the Trunk of the I1rcc, = 

cl 


urſery 
Budd. 


ucd all 
„ and 
cather 
reely, 
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p the 
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aſt of 
no: 
2 7. 
loſe 
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„are 
Pang 
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kelp to draw out and divert the Sap from 
alcending altogether into the Head. And 
in this Month alto, great Care ſhould be 
taken in the Watering of all thote Trees 
which have been removed late from one 
Place in the Nurſery to another, and it 
would be a good Work alto, if you would 
de curious, to water all your new-grafted 
Trees juſt now mentioned, which are apt 
to go back in this and the next Month, if 
the Weather be dry. 

To the Account which I have given of 
Works neceſſary to be done this Month 
in the Nurſery, it may be expected that 
the Manner or Method of Inoculating, and 
the Stocks proper for every Sort of Fruit, 
might, or ought to be added ; But as to 
the Fruit, it has been ſo often treated of 
already, that there ſeems to be little or no 
Occaſion of it; nor can any Thing but 
Practice make it 'plainer : : And then, as to 
the Stocks proper for every Sort of Fruit, 
it would be too large a Theme for this 


Place; it is therefore ſufficient at preſent 
to obſerve, as to Peaches, that the Muſcle 
and W hite Pear-Plumb are two of the beſt 
Stocks that are, and that many Sorts of 
Peaches, and all Sorts of Apricots do well 


and if there are any Sorts of 
() P eache * 


on . 
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Peaches remaining, that will not do well, 
the beſt Way is to budd A pricots fut, 
and then the next Year Peaches on them: 

This is called Double Working, and will 
make the Trees dcarer, though much bet— 
ter. By late Experience we find, Nectron 
Stocks are good for Peaches, but how long 
they laſt is not known. 

The keeping the Nurſery clean of Weeds 
in this, and all the Summer Months of the 
Year, is a Work ſo neceſſary, and ſo well 
underſtood, that little but a Memorandum 
of it need be added; but Care ſhould be 
taken in the Rounding of the Corner of 
your Houghs, 1o as that they may not 
wound the Stocks, which oftentimes does 
an irreparable Injury to young Trees of 
all Kinds. 

LE The Works of the Field, or 
Ofthe Works : 
to be done in rather Meadow, this Month, 
the Field and efpectally in the Country, and 
42 at ſome Diſtance from London, 
are the Continuation of the cut- 
ting and making of Hay of all Sorts, be- 
ginning firſt with Lucern, St Foin, and 
Clover, and other artificial Graſſes : and 
after that, of common Meadow and Field 
Land. 


Some 


* 


1 
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Some of the ancient (and to theſe may be 
alſo added ſome modern * Husbandmen) 
adviſe, that Meadows muſt be 
cut down in the New of the Ie _ 
Noon, but never iu the De- Hay. : 
creaſe ; and whilſt the Graſs 
is ſomewhat green, rather than too vibe. 
And fo far, at leaſt, as to the laſt Part ot 
it, Practitioners now agree; becauſe the 
letting of Graſs ſtand too long before it 
be mowed, maketh the Stalks yellow at 
Bottom, md dry, hard and harſh, loſing 
great Part of that Juice and Subſtance, 
which is ſo dainty and agreeable to all 
Kinds of Cattle : But whether the En- 
creaſe or Decreaſe of the Moon affects, it 
ſeems, at preſent, to be an antiquated, as 
well as uſeleſs Speculation. 

It would be needlets to write 
much concerning the Making of — 
Hay, it being a Work 1o well 
known to every Ruſtick, that the Repe- 
tition of it will be almoſt unneceſſary in 
this Place : However, thus much may be 
tad of it, that it is better, Hay ſhould lye 
ſomewhat too long in Swarth and Cock, 
chan be cock'd and ſtackꝰd too ſoon; for it 
it be laid in too ſpeedily and over green, it 
will do nothing but heat and putrify, and 

O 2 perhaps 


See Stevens and Labanet's, La Maiſen Ruſtigue. 
Pag. 639, 
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perhaps ſet itſelf on Fire; two or three 
Days of fine Weather will make it fine 
and good, if often turned, and put into 
1mall Cocks at Night, and ſpread about 
again in the Morning, the Swarth being 
{pread about almoſt as toon as the Graf; iz 
mowed: Though there are others (and that 
is the Practice in moſt northern Countries) 
who let it lye fix or eight Days in Swarth, 
and almoſt as many Weeks, betore they 
carry and cock it; affirming, that if they 
were to make their Hay and cock it with 
that Diipatch that the Londoners do, the 
natural Strength of their Ground is ſuch 
(being full of Salts, as is the Hay by con- 
iequence too) that it would ſoon &t it 
ſelf on Fire: But whether this be a real 
Thing, or only an Invention to palliate 
what to all Travellers ſcems to be chicfly 
Idleneſs or Neglect, Experience only can 
well thew. 

I all end what J have to ſay on this 
Head, by a Quotation out of the afore- 
mentioned Freach Treatiſe, called La 
Hlaifon Rujltgae ; who writes, 6. That all 
+ tuch Hay as you would keep for Horſes 
and Oxen muſt be made very dry ; for 
*© when tt is ſo prepared, it will make them 
« the ſtronger, and keep them from having 
the Gripes : But that which is to ſerve 


“ for Kine and Sheep, ſtandeth not in 
« need 
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« need to be ſo thoroughly dry, becauſe 
that then they will cat it the better, and 
give the greater Store of Milk.” How 
zorecable this is to the preſent Practice I 
im, I muſt own, at a Lots to determine; 
only thus much may be ſaid, that both 
Oxen and Cows will feed upon coarſer 
ind worſer made Hay than Horſes will; 
though, as I take it, Sheep and Deer re- 
quire the fineſt and beſt made Hay that is. 
The heating or ſweating of Hay for 
eme Time in ſmaller Stacks or Stoukes 
before you put 1t up in the large one, is a 
good Way, as every Years Experience 
ches: But whether the Datch Hay- 
Barn or Hovel is the beſt, is not as yet ſo 
univerſally agreed upon; but perhaps, 
rere it not for the Waſte, the laſt is the 
belt; but that is ſubmitted to the Curious. 
At all leiſure Time, eſpeci- 1 
ally when you cannot work at done in and 

your Hay-Harveſt, continue about the 
the cleanſing of your Ponds, 1 Hon 

hovelling up of the Dung and ; 
Earth in your Yard, and getting of a 
proportionable Quantity of Earth, Lime, 
Chalk, Salt, Sc. let it be carried out in- 
o the Field or ſome adjoining Lane or 
Lawn, and mixt all together; but let it 
dot be ſpread over the Land for the Sun 
o draw away its Nouriſhment, as it has 
been 
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been long the too common Method ; but 
being well conſumed and mix d togelben 
to deitroy all the Seeds of Weeds, let it be 
ipread all over the Ground juſt before you 
plow it the laſt Time, eſpecially if de- 
ſigned for Wheat- Crops : But of this, more, 


in it's proper Place. Now alſo, if no 


done laſt Month, ought all the Barn-Floors, 
Thatching or Covering to be done, and all 
other Utenſils in Husbandry put into Or- 
der againſt Harveſt, and Wheat-Sowing ; 
for here the Induſti y of cycry Man is 
viſible. 
From the Wood, Nurſery, 

Works to be V 4 F. 4 
done in the Meadow, and Field, procced ws 
Ki:chen and to the Kitchen, and Fruit Gar- 
FrunGarden qen, in Relation to which, this 
in Fune. . 

is a pretty buſy Month; the 
Gardener being ſometime about the Middle 
or latter End of it (as the Soi] requires) pres 
paring to low, (as “ Palladius, and with 


him Practice agrees) all the Sorts of Braſſica, | 


Procaulies, or Cabbages, which are to be 

lanted out in Auguſti and September tot 
Wints co Tſe, as the Rullia Cabbage, early 
Dutch Savoy, and Nonſuch Cabbages, the 
Italian Brocaulie, the Boreciule or "Brown 


Caule, Scotch Caule, Sc. they may be 


towed and planted out at ſcveral Times, 


* Paliacius de Re Ruſtica, Cap. 7. Tit. 4. p. 171-Þ- 
ane 
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ind ſo kept one under another ; in a mild 


Fo. Winter, the laſt towed will do beſt, but in 
„ "WM: hard, the firſt ſowing is the beſt : And 
*. his ſhould be the Rulc for Cauliflores alto, 
F . he firſt towing of which, if it proves a 
* nid Autumn, vill be apt to run away into 
: FR ven looſe budded Flowers in the Spring; 

Io 


ad then the laſt lowing 8 0 tlie beſt. 


* Sometime this plant out your 
Or: gory Winch were ſowed in Merch; 
et , and tranſplant Endive, *- 1 ahe har⸗ 
Wy i Kinds of Cabbage, Le: ces, as Brown 
Dutch, Cap puchin, Cap puolun, and Smyrna; 
cry. Id tome few for V al icty of the tenderer 
q 44 Linds, as the Cos or Coos Lettuces, Winter 
Car Dwarf Sileſia, Sc. but theſe muſt be 
this overed in Winter. Continue alſo the 
the flanting out of Celerie in Trenches, for to 
1114 rhiten which, you muſt contin ue to do 
dd le 


K reekly, and 0 to Earth it up one Week 
P iter inother; and 1 in dry , NOT WEE V cather. 


with 
- Yard now early | in the Month, are your laſt 
Crops of pickling Cucumbers to be planted 

0 be Ms» = Fa 
X nder fome Bows of Rods and Pieces of 
for 

-arly Matts, to preſerve them flom Froits and 

[ * Blights, 

Mes: The laſt Kidney Beans are al/9 to be 
be bun early in this Month to ſucceed thoſe 

ö I banted in April. 

mes 


The Crops of Cauliflores and Cabbages 
b. hich came in carly, being now gone or 
and | going 
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going off, tis now, that the induſtricu 
Gardener is every Day taking the Stalks| 
and clearing the Ground of all Rubbih 
and digging it afreſh, in order to put in 
other later Crops ; the ſowing of whi 
has been juſt now directed. 

The Cauliflores which were ſown in 
May are now come fit to plant out ; and; 
according to the Neat-Houſe Cuſtom, you 
plant one or two between each Hole of 
Cucumbers, to ſtand to flower, after the 
Cucumbers are gone, towards Chriſtmas + 
And now thoſe induſtrious Gardeners plant 
out ſome of their Leeks in Trenches to 
whiten for Soups in the Winter, and they 
make good Profit of them. You are allo 
to continue your watering every Evening 
in all dry Weather. The Beginning of this 
Month being the Time when the general 
Crop of Melons are ſetting, Care ſhould 
be taken that the Glaſs be coyercd oycr 
with Mats in all hot Weather; and you 
muſt be cautious that you don't over water 
them, doing it only with the Roſe of a fine 
Water-Pot, and rather on the Outſide or 
Extremity of the Roots, than too near the 
Bowl or Center: The ſame Care ougi! 
alſo to be obſerved in preſerving of the 
Leaves to cover the young Fruit, (as di. 
rected laſt Month,) to pick off all {mall 
Fruit, and where they are too thick; and 
C not 
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not pruning the Vines of the Melons too 
hort, or in other Words, too near to the 
Fruit that is ſetting; and if any ſmall 
Runners are cut off (as it is neceſſary they 
hould ſometimes, where they are too 
thick) cut 1t as near the Joint, or rather 
Fork, as poſſible ; but as yet 'tis better to 
leave too much Vine, rather than to little. 
Still continue weeding and earthing up 
» You your Cucumbers, Caulifores, Cabbages, Sc. 
le ol that are coming in. Gather Herbs for dry- 
r the inz, and Seeds of all Sorts as they ripen. 
And finiſh the Month with ſowing a few 
plant Beds of Turneps for the Autumn and 
cs t Michaelmas Eating. 
they In this Month (if not done works to be 
alſo before) all exuberant Branches done in the 
nng'y ought to be broken off from mg mg 
chis your Vines, ſome two or three 
cral joints above the uppermoſt Bunch, and if 
ould F there are any ſtrong Tendrels or Branches 
oVI'Y which have not Fruit on them, cut them 
you quite away: And towards the latter End 
ater of this Month you may begin what is 
fine generally called Summer-Pruning, of all 
© Forts of Mural or Wall-Fruit Trees: But 
the this muſt be done with Caution, eſpecially 
18% the Pruning of Peach-'Trees, of which 
the many Gardiners are fond, and ſo buſy, 
chat they ſpoil their Trees: In the Room 
of this buſy Pruning I rather adviſe the 
and P Cutting 


not 
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Cutting off only of thoſe large Horizon. 
tal Shoots, which cannot be brought to 
the Wall by any Means; and then to get 
ſome ſtrong Baſs Mats, and tye them acroſ 
the Tree, and ſo by Nails drove in at ſe- 
veral Places, you may as it were plaſh, or 
bring the Branches ſo cloſe up to the Wall, 
that the Wind cannot hurt or break then 
off; and there let them remain till the 
Winter, or rather Spring Pruning comes ; 
which is generally in February, and having 
a Super. abundance of Wood, you may then 
diſcover which is proper to be cut off, and 
which left, which you could not do in the 
Summer. 

During the dry Weather of 
ar Hey — this, and other Months, Fruit, 
tering Fruit as Well as Foreſt Trees, ought 
Trees in dry to be well watered, eſpecially 
5 now, while the Fruit is ſwel- 
ling; for if the Tree be not watered, the 
Fruit will ſtunt and fall off; and this Wa- 
tering in this, and the next Month, ought 
to be extended to the Vines, as well as 
Peaches, Apricots, Nectarines and Plumbs, 
it cauſing the Grapes to ſwell away apace : 
But before you water any Fruit Trees, you 
ſhould break up the Ground for four, five, 
fix, or ſeven Foot Diſtance round about 
the Tree, and laying ſome long Dung, 


Grafs, Kc. thereon, the Tree ought to : 
| we 
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well watered, chiefly at the Extremity of 
the Roots, it being a great Fault to water 
the Trees at the Center only; becauſe it 
is the extreme Parts or Fibres of the Roots, 
not the Stem, that require watering. And 
now alſo you are to thin your Fruit where 
it is too thick; but as yet the Fruit is not 
to be expoſed to the Sun, but carefully 
concealed under the Leaves, which are by 
Nature there placed for their Guard or 
Cover. The mixing of Malt-Duſt and 
other ſweet Compoſts, as Saw-Duſt, Tan- 
ners Bark, Sc. amongſt, or rather under 
the Dung or Graſs you lay upon the Foot 
of your Trees, is alſo an uſeful Method on 
all ſoure Land, becauſe ſuch ſoure Land 
imparts a Soureneſs to all Sorts of Fruit, and 
is (amongſt ſome others) the Cauſe of their 
taſting ſo ill, as oft on ſuch Lands they do. 
As to the Works to be done 9 , 

in the Parterre or Flower Gar- gore Fe nag 
den, this is the Month in which Parterre or 
you take up all your choice — Goes 
Anemonies, Ranunculas, Tulips, 
Hyacinthe, and all Sorts of Spring-Flower 
Roots ; and the Stalks being withered and 
the Roots well dryed, they may be kept 
either in Paper-Bags, or Boxes made for 
that Purpoſe, the Names or Numbers re- 
ferring thereto being put into their Cells 
dong with them; and this, at any Time of 

P 2 the 
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the Month, after Rain; for then the Roots 
are plump. 


About the Middle of this Month you 
may inoculate all Sorts of Jeſſamine of the 


common Kind; and alſo the fine yellow 


and other Roſes which are propagated by 


Inoculation, and on the common Red, and 
other Stocks. Now ſow your Sceds of 
Anemonies, Ranunculas, Sc. alſo tranſplant 
immediately ſeveral Sorts of Bulbous Koots, 
ſome of which flower in Autumn; ſuch as 


the Autumnal and Early Cyclamen, Orien- 


tal, and other Bulbous Hyacinths, the Frit- 
tillaries, Crown Imperials, Mortagons of 
all Kinds, Muſcaris, Dens Caninus, Cc. 
Now alſo you may plant the Slips or 
Cuttings of the Cythitus Lunatus, Myrtles 


of all Kinds; as alſo thoſe of the Lych- 


nidea's, Scarlet Lychins, Double Sweet 


Williams; ſeveral of the Pink Kinds which © 


are raiſed by Slips or Cuttings: Let them be 
put under ſome ſhady Wall, Reed, or other 
Hedge, and kept well watered, and they 
will root and grow very ſtrong againſt 
Winter. And now you may begin to lay 
your July-Flowers, and to lend a helping 
Hand in the opening, mending and blow- 
ing your beſt Flowers; alſo the beſt of the 


Flowers ought to be covered with Glaſſes 


or earthen Covers to keep the Wet from 


ſpoiling them; and the Frame or Stage 
| ought 
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ought to be turned towards the Morning, 
ind from the Afternoon Sun: The Floriſt 
muſt be alſo very vigilant and careful to 
prevent or catch all ſuch Ants and Earwigs, 
5 are apt to crawl up and ſoon ſpoil theſe 
his Carnation or July-Flowers, by placing 
of earthen Troughs of Water under or near 
them, into which they muſt of Neceſlity 
all, 

Gather now the Seeds of all thoſe bul- 
hous-rooted Flowers your are now about to 
uke up, if they be good for any thing, as 
Onental Hyacinth, Tulips, Narciſſus, and 
Ranunculas 3 the Anemonie Secd ſhould 
have been ſaved as they come into their 
doway Subſtance, elſe the Wind (from 
whence it is called the Anemonie or Wind- 
flower) will ſoon blow them away. 
Auricula and Polyanthos Seed ſhould alto 
tow be gathered, and laid upon a Mat or 
diet in lome green Houſe to dry it gently 
nd by Degrees: And now alſo you may 
iniſh the Tranſplantation of thoſe Perennial 
flowers, which were not done in the for- 
ner Month ; ſuch are the French Honey- 
uckle, Sweet William, Stock July-flowers, 
Canterbury Bells, Hollyhocks, Sc. and 
the Scabious is ſtopp'd from funning to 
Ned the firſt Year, by moving of them now, 
jou will have (as ſays Mr. Evelyn, and 
wth him Experience agrees) excellent 

Flowers 
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Flowers another Vear, and let all your 


Beds of annual Flowers be now kept clear | 


of Weeds, eſpecially if the Weather be 
moiſt, otherwite they will be in Danger of 
1 polling. 

Works ro be The diligent Apiarian will 
e in = now do well to be watchful of 
8 in bis Bees, and to have Hives 
June. ready for hiving them; as alſo 
to be vigilant in the catching and deſtroy- 


ing of Drones and other Inſects, that annoy 


and infeſt the Apiary, by the Hoofs of 
horned Cattle, hollow Canes, and ſuch o- 
ther Baits and Allurements as are moſt ef- 
fe&tual in the Deſtruction of ſuch Ver- 
min. 


Amongſt the meny Obſervations that 


Authors make on the Government, Con— 
duct, and Diſeaſes of Bees, there are two 
or three which are to be found in a French 
Book, entitled, La Maiſon Ruſtique ; 
which not being treated of by any Authors, 
who have wrote of Bees, as I have met with, 
is inſerted in this Place, in order for the far- 
ther Improvement of the Cut ious. 


One of the firſt Diſeaſes of Bees 


which that Author mentions, is the Flux of 


the Belly; which is occaſioned by their 
gathering too much of the liquid Matter out 
of the Tithymal or Spurge, and Elm-Tree 


Flowers in the Spring; for having faſted, 
FO 


Enn! 


as it were all the Winter, they feed fo very 
ayariciouſly on the Juice of thoſe Fiowers, 
that they die very ſoon, if not prevented 
« By the Rhines, or Seeds of Pomganates, 
* pounded and ſifted through a Sieve, and 
« after that mixt with Honey, and ſprinkled 
4 with good ſweet Wine, or elſe with dry'd 
« Raiſins or the Liquor made of Mar- 
« /ailles Figs, which have been boiled a 
„long Time in Water, and ſet near the 
« Hives in Pots or Pipes of Wood, at the 
Ends of which they may drink of it. 

« Bees are alſo ſick at other Times of 
the Year, when there are too great a 
plenty of Flowers; becauſe the Bee then 
© ſhews his Induſtry, and by exceſſive Toil 
and Labour kills himſelf, and leaves his 
young ones ſtarving for want of a new 
Supply of freſh Food. Wherefore in 
© the Summer - Time, when the Mea- 
© dows and Fields are full of Flowers, it 
© will be good, every third Day, to ſtop 
H up the Places where they go in and out 
© of their Hives, leaving only a few little 
Holes for Breathing, but ſo ſtrait that the 
* Bees cannot get out at them, that ſo they 
may be turned away from making of 
Honey; and that alſo, when they per- 
« ceive that they cannot fill up their waxen 
Chambers with Honey, they may apply 
* themſelyes to fill them with young Bees.” 

The 
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The Aviary in this Month alſo requires 
the Aſſiſtance of the Perſon who looks after 
it, by the bruiſing and Emulſion of the cool 
Sceds of Melon and Cucumbers, in their 
watering Pans; as alſo, by the giving of 
them the leaves of Succory, Beets, Erigerum, 


Tomentoſum, or Groundſel, and Chickweed, 


as alſo, freſh Gravel and Earth, to cute 
them of their Sickneſs in Moulting-Time, 


being now ſick of their old Feathers. And 


now young Partridges, Indian Hens, Phea- 
ſants, Partridges, Sc. begin to require a lit. 
tle looking after to preſerve them from the 
griping Hawk, conſtantly digging up of 
Ant-hills for the Pecking and Support of 
the little chirping Brood. 


Works to be _—O : 
done in the Herbs, and diſtilling them, is 
Diſtillery continued all this Month as well 
Garden. 


as great Part of the laſt. And 
now the induſtrious Husbandman and Gar- 
dener, may take a View & the Produce of 
the Field and Garden, for this Month of 
June And what is it not that he may not 


expect as a juſt Reward for his ſedulous and 


indefatigable Labours ? the very Fields af- 
fording him Peaſe, Beans, and almoſt all o- 
ther Legumens. But the Kitchen and 
Fruit Gardensare fullof almoſt every Thing 
that 1s cither of Uſe or Pleaſure to Man- 
kind, 


In 


WW 


The getting or gathering of 
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In the Kitchen Garden, all the 
Beginning of this Month are Of the Pro- 
Plenty of Cucumbers, ſome Me- —_— — 
lons, Cauliflores, Cabbagcs, Car- den in Jure. 
ſots and Turneps; and the Hot- 
ſpur Peaſe and Beans being going off, ſuch a 
Succeſſion of Sauiſh Mulattos, Marrowfats, 
and Peaſe and Beans of all other Kinds, as 
may well ſatiate the Appetites of the moſt 
Voluptuous. Kidney Beans, and Cabbage 
Lettuces of various Kinds, allo Artichoaks 
ue now very Plenty; as is alto, Purſlane 
ind all forts of young Salletings, ſuch as 
Chervil, Creſſes, Muſtard, Rape, Radiſh 
Corn-Sallet, and ſome of the firſt Finochie. 

As to the Produce of the 
Fruit Garden (of the laſt Year) The Pro- 
ſome Apples are yet remain- prait Garden 
ing, 712. the Deux-Anne, Fen- in Fuze. 
nouilet Apple Golden Ruſſet, 
piles Ruſſet, Stone Pippin, and ſome other 
Apples, both French and Engliſh. As alto 
the Junetting is now firſt ripe. Of Pears, 
the little Primitive, or Maudlin, is now 
coming in ; and the old Ones, are the Black 
Pear of Worceſter, Green Engliſh, or Lord 
Cheney's Warden, ſome Cadilliac's Bezz 
de Chamontell's, Kc. of all theſe but a 
few ; but of Strawberries, Raſpberries, 
Currants and Goosberries, fix or ſeven 
Sorts of Cherries, Sc. there are Abun- 


Q dance 
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dance: Nor need we go or ſend now, as 
heretofore they did, to Flanders for Fur. 
niture for the Deſert. x 

Of the Pro- The Flower Garden is this 


duce of the Month alſo very full; the 


N — Convolvulus, Campanula's and 
Amaranths of all Kinds begin- 
ning to explain themſelves 3 as do allo the 


Cyclamen, Clematitis, Geraniums of leye. * 


ral Kinds, the Blattaria or Moth Mullen, 
Hicraciums, Horminum Creticum, Bul- 
bous Iris, Sc. The Lychnis or Batchelors 
Button, of ſeveral Sorts or Colours, are 
now alſo in Bloom; as are the Red and 
White Martagon, White, and Yellow Mil- 
foil, Indian Crefles, After Atticus Italo— 
rum, White Gentian, Hellebore, Trache- 
helium, Fraxinella, Orange and White Lil- 
ly, Red Day Lilly, Everlaſting ſweet— 
ſcented and Tangier Peaſe, Golden Rod of 
Canada, Red and White Garden, and Blew 
and White Greek Valerian, Roſe Cam- 
pion's, Pinks of ſeveral Kinds, Ptarmica of 
te veral Colours, annual and perennial ; Sweet 
Sultan, French Honeyſuckles, Double and 
Single Wall-Flower, Venus's Looking- 
Glats, Carchfly and Navelwort; Poppies, and 
Columbines of teveral Kinds; the Long- 
blowing of Thrift, Candytufts, and Dwarf 
Annual Stock, the Two Balſamina's, Peri— 


vinkle, Jacobea Marina; with Abundance 
0! 


of 
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of others, which to name, would take up 
too much Room for a Work of this Kind. 
The Trees and Shrubs ſtill continuing 
or coming into Flower, are the Double and 
Single flower'd Pomgranate, the Sena Ma- 
jor and Minor, and Spaniſh Broom, Roſes of 
leveral Kinds, Cytiſus Lunatus. Spaniſh 
Broom laſts all this and the next Month ; 
and when the Everlaſting Peaſe run up 
amongſt the Boughs of this, or any other 
Shrubs, it makes an agrecable Variety a long 
Time. Now allo is the Sallow-leav'd Spi- 
za Frutex in Bloom, with the Common 
White, Dwarf, and Common Yellow Jeſ- 
amines, five or ſix Sorts of the lateſt 
flowering Honeytuckles, as the late Red 
Italian Evergreen, two late Engliſh Red 
and White Hedge Honeyluckles, with the 
Lote or Nettle Tree ; the Althza Frutex, 
and Tulip Tree, the Teucrium Hiſpanicum, 
Caroline Kidney-Bean Tree, with many 
others of leſs Account; with which I end 
the Labour and Produce of this Month. 
And, to compleat the Number of Sheets 
required in this Monthly Account, preſent 
my Reader with a very curious and exact 
Account of the Method of Railing of the 
Indian Wheat, which in all very rank 
New-burnbak'd Lands yields ſo incredible 
an Increaſe, that it cannot be equall'd by 
ay Grain that grows; and is belides of as 


Q 2 great 
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great Uſe in Life, eſpecially for the Pos 
as any Grain that grows, and may, in caſe 
of too great Plenty, be kept in Ear, with 
great Eaſe, for twenty or thirty Years, or 
till any calamitous Times may happen, 


Of Marze, or Indian Coxy, } 


Its great Uſes in feeding the Nor, 
reducing and bringing of all Over-| 
rank Land into Tillage 3 with Di. 


rections from a Member of the Hr 


nourable Houſe of Commons to on: | 
of the Society for Improvements in 


Agriculture, concerning the moſt ef 


fectual Methods of bringing it to Pr. 


fection in England, c. 


n have wrote on Hushan 


dry, Sc. it is not diſcernible that ith? 
Cato, Varro, Columella, or any of the fir 
Husbandmen, (till Pliny's Time,) knew an} 


Thing of the Millium or Large Millet, 
we 


Of the Ori- PON a careful Revier 
inal of of what the Ancient: | 
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or, ¶ we are now about to treat of. The Grain 
ale W they have directed the Railing of, under 
ith this Head, being the Millium ſive * Li- 
or Ml tho/permum vulgare majus & minus, which 
ac particularly defcribd by Gerrard, p. 609. 
and Parkinſon, p. 431. and produces (as 
Experience, as well as the Accounts given 
by rome Moderns, denotes) ſmall White 
or Yellow Sceds ; on which Account it 
may reaſonably be concluded, that the 
Maize was originally no Aſiuu, nor Euro- 
jean Grain, but that it had its Extraction 
om the Weſt Indies, where it is at this 
Day cultivated with great Succeſs. And J 
m confirmed in this Opinion from what 
Pliny (whoſe very Words will be ſet down 
in the latter End of this Chapter,) relates of* 
ve dhe Millium or large Millet being brought 
about ten Years before the writing his Hiſ- 
W tory,from the Indies into[taly; from whence, 
Fs well as from England and Holland, it 
1- bath alſo been carried into Hungary, Po- 
land and Germany, and all the Northern 
Parts of Europe, as being one of the moſt 
yp MY bcarty, ſtrong and uſeful Foods that grow 
e br the labouring Poor, as well as for ſeve- 
„nul Sorts of Fowls, Cattle, Sc. 
E * It is the Lithoſpermum ſeu Millium Solis of F. Baul. 


II the Lithoſpermum Majus Erectum of Caſp. Baub. and 
| 0 Ray from Gerrard, Parkinſon, and others, has it Mil. 


7 lum Creticum, Gromævelil. Gromill, or Graymill. See Dille- 
et, , Raii Synop. Stirp. Britan, p. 120. ; 
ye | This 


6 


This Kind of Grain, which 
3 is the largeſt, and on that Ac. 
nus, and count, the chief of all the Fry. 
Svecie- of mentums, is ſo call'd, as mol 
the Maite. td 1 

ty moſogiſts wi a ve it, 4 
Frumendo variis Canis, quibus accomnds: 
tum eſi, and is the Fraumentum Turcitun 
of Gerrard, p. 18. and allo of Parkinſon, 
P- 1138. the true Indian or Turkey] 
Wheat, and hath its Derivation, as writes! 
one of the molt ancient among the Bota. 
mits, A numeroſis minutis granis ffcunn, 
gue wixeni;e vcautur; and of this Kind 
of Frumentum there are various Colours; 
ſome whiter than others, ſome of a fine® 
Yellow, others of a Blue, and that moit% 
known by Pliny of a Black Colour. 
A De ſerip- The Stalk of the Maize 
tion of the grows to the Height of fix 
Malze. . or eight Foot, more or le} 
according to the Condition of the Ground 
or the Kind of Seed : The Virginia Maizc 
groweth taller than that of New England; 
and there 1s another Sort, which is uſed by 
the Northern Indians, far up in the Coun- 
try, that groweth much ſhorter than that? 
of New England. 
The Stalk alſo is jointed like that of the 
Sugar Cane, and a Syrup as ſweet as Sugar 


may be made of it, as hath been often try'd; 
and 


} Diaſcorides, Lib. a. Cap. 119, 
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nd Sweet- Meats which have been ſweet— 
ned with it, have not been diſltinguithed 
om the like, ſweetned with Sugar: Tryal 
nay alſo be made, whether it may not be 
brought to chryſtallize, or ſhoot into a 
daccharine Powder, as the Juice of the 
Sugar-Cane will; at every Joint there are 
ong Leaves, almoſt like the Leaves of the 
Flag, and at the Top a Bunch of Flowers 
ike the Bloſſoms of Rye. 

The Ear is 'for the moſt part about a 
pan long, compoſed of ſeveral (generally 
ght) Rows of Grains or more, according 
o the Goodneſs of the Land whereon i it is 
byed ; and in each Row there are about 
hirty Grains of various Colours, as Red, 
White, Yellow, Ohve Colour, 'Greeniſh, 
Black, Speckled, and Striped, and ſome- 
imes in the ſame Field, and the ſame 
Year ; but the White and Yellow are the 
moſt common. 

The Far is cloathed and armed with ſe- 
reral ſtrong thick Husks, not only for de- 
tending it from cold Nights, and from un- 
ſaſonable Rains (it being the latter End 
of September, in ſome Parts, before it is 
full ripe) but alſo from the Crows, Ster- 
lings, and other Birds, which come in great 
Flights, into the Fielos of New England, 
nd picking through the Top of the Cover, 
&your it as far as they can rcach, 


The 


| 
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or the Soil The Soil that is proper far 
chat is pro- the Maize, is that which i; 
per for the rank, ſtrong, and good, or elſe 
Maize or a . 
Indian Corn. it will not arrive to any Degree 
of Perfection; but it muſt not 
be wet, nor any way addicted to a Clay; 
And if the Ground be a ſtrong Turf, it is 
beſt to burn it, and ſpread the Aſhes abou, 
and ſow a Crop of Turneps thereon to mel. 
low it; and this will make it fit to ſow the 


Maize on, next Spring; but if the Ground | 


be avy W hit inclinable to Moiſture, it is 


beſt to raiſe up little Hills about a Foot 2. 
ſunder ſometime before you tet the Grains: 
But of this more in the Cloſe of this Ac. 


count, 


The Seaſon The Seaſon of Planting or 
of Planting Sowing of Maize in New Eng- 


or Sowing 


of Maire land, and other Parts of Ameri. 


ca, 1s between the Middle of 
March and the Beginning of June; but 
moſt commonly from the Middle of Apri, 


to the Middle of May. Some of the Ju. 


diaus take the Seaſon to be at the coming 
up of a Fiſh calPd A/oofe into the Rivers; 


others, to the Budding of ſome certain 


Trees. 

In the more Northernly Parts of America 
they have a peculiar Kind of Corn, call'd 
Mohauck Corn, which if planted in June, 


will be ripe in good Seaſon ; the Stalks ot 


this 


!... 8 _— gs ot — 
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this Kind are ſhorter, and the Ears grow 
nearer the Bottom of the Stalk, than they 
do in the common Maize, and are 3 
ly of divers Colours. 

The Manner of Planting or che Manner 

Sowing of Maize in America, of Planting 
is in Rows at equal Diſtances, Naias. ü 
five or fix Foot every Way: 
They open the Earth well with a Hough, 
taking away the Surface three or four In- 
ches deep, and the Breadth of the Hough ; 
and fo throw in four or five Grains, a lit- 
tle Diſtance one from another, and cover 
them over again with the Earth they took 
out : If two or three of the four or five 
grow, it will be well; for ſome of them 
are uſually deſtroyed by Birds, Mice, or 
Squirrels, Sc. 

When the Corn is grown up a Hand's 
Length they cut up the Weeds, and looſen 
the Earth about it with a broad Hough, 
repeating the Labour as the Weeds grow 
up : When the Stalks begin to grow high, 
they draw a little Earth about it, and up- 
on the putting forth of the Ear, ſo as to 
make a little Hill, like a Hop- Hill. After 
this they have no other Buſineſs to do to 
it till Harveſt. 


R After 
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of the Or- After it 1s gathered it muſt 
cering Maize be preſcntly ſtripp'd from the 
when turo Husk and laid very thin; 


ther. , 1 2 
— otherwiſe it will heat, and 


ſoon grow moldy, and ſometimes ſprout. 
The common Way (which they call tracing) 
is to weave the Ears in long Traces toge. 
ther, by Means of ſome Part of the Husk 
or rather Stalk, which is left to the Ear, 
which they hang upon Stages, Poſts, or 
other Bearings within Doors, or without, for 
to harden it: And in this Manner the Ears 


will keep ſweet and good all the Winter 
after, though expos'd to the ſevereſt Wea- 1 


ther. 


as it is gathered, and let it dry well on Mats 


in the Sun, and then beſtow it in Holes in 
the Ground (which are their Barns) well | 


lin'd with Mats or Graſs, and then cover'd 
with the ſame, and over all that with Earth; 
and fo they keep it very well till they 
uſe it, 


Abetter Way 
Maize by 


the Engliſh. 
e Furrows through the whole 


Field, at about fix Foot aſunder. more or ? 
leſs, as they tec convenient: To thoſe they 


plow other Furrows acroſs at the fame Di- 
ſtance ; 


The Natives commonly thraſh it as ſoon 


The Eugliſb have now taken 
of propa- a better Way of Planting of 
zaring of Maize by the Help of a Po, 
with which they make ſingle 
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ſtance ; and where the Furrows meet, there 
they throw in the Corn four or five Grains 
in a Place: And when the Weeds begin 
to over- top the Corn, they plow over the 
reſt of the Field, between the planted Fur- 
rows, and ſo turn in the Weeds. And this 
is repeited when they begin to Hill the 
Corn with the Hough; and ſo the Ground 
is better looſened, than it it was done with 
the Hough, and the Roots of the Corn 
have the nfore Liberty to ſpread ; and where 
ny Weeds eſcape the Plow, they ufe the 
Hough. 

W here the Ground is bad or 
worn out the Indians uſed to — 
put two or three of the Fiſhes Durgi:g 
before mentioned, adjacent to, _ 
or upon cach Hill of Corn, . 
whereby they had many Times double the 
Crop to what the Ground would other- 
wife produce: And the Engliſh have now 
learned the like Husbandry, when theſe 
Aloofs come up in great Plenty, or where 
they are near the like Fiſhing Stages, having 
there the Heads and Garbage or Codfiſh 
in great Abundance, and at no Charge but 
the fetching. 

The Fields thus plowed for the Corn, after 
the Crop 1s off, are as well fitted for Exgliſb 
Corn, efpecially Summer Grain, as Peale, 

Beans, 
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Beans, Barley, Sc. as if it had lain Fal. 
low, or had had a good Summer's Filth. 


Aa ot The Indians, and ſome Eng. 
1 lich, (eſpecially on good Giound, 
* - z and where it has been well 
by "ox? any ' fifſhd,) at everyCorn-Hill plant 
French with the Corn a Kind of a 


Beans. French or Turky Bean, the 
Stalks of the Corn ſerving inſtead of Poles | 
for the Beans to climb up by, and in the | 


vacant Places between the Hills they plant 


Squaſhes and Pumptons, loading the Ground 


with as much as it will bear; and many 


after the laſt Weeding ſprinkle Turnep- | 


Sceds between the Hills, and to aer Har- 
veſt have a good Crop of Turns: 
2 up before it be too much dry d, 
Stalks of and ſo laid up, are good Win- 
Maize for ter Fodder for Cattle; but they 
Cattle. 1 h 7 h 
y leaye them on the 

Ground for the Cattie to feed as they lay ; 
and the Husks which are about the Ear are 
very good Fodder, given for Change ſome- 
times after Hay. 

The Indian Women lit them into nar- 
row Parts, and ſo weave them into Baskets 
of ſeveral Faſhions. 


This 


The Stalks of this n, cut | 


a 


4 
ſ 
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This Kind of Corn the Ju- 
dans dreſs ſeveral Ways for What Man- 
their Food; ſometimes boiling ner the 
it whole till it is ſwell'd, and M*zelsus'd 


How or in 


3 for Food. 
becomes tender; and ſo either 


eating it alone, or with their Fiſh or Veni- 
ſon, inſtead of Bread : Sometimes they 
bruiſe it in Mortars, and ſo boil it; but 
commonly their Way of dreſſing it, is by 
parehing it in the Aſhes or E mbers of their 
Fires, 1o artificially ſtirring it, as that with- 
dur burning it comes to be very tender, 
and turned almoſt infide outward, and alſo 
white and lowry. This they ſift well from 
amongſt the Aſhes, and beat it in their 
wooden Mortars, with a long Stone for a 
Peſtle, into fine Meal: This is their con- 
ſtant Food when at home; and when they 
rayel abroad, being put into a Bag, be- 
ng ready at all Times for Eating, either 
dry, or mix'd with Water, they find it 
very wholeſome Diet, and is what their 
Soldiers carry along with them in Time of 
War. The Engliſh ſometimes for Novelty 
will procure {ome of this to be made by 
le Iauian Women, adding Milk or Sug- 
gar, or Water to it, as they plcaſe. 

The Ii ian have another Sort of Pro- 
viſion out of this Grain, which they call 
Sweet Corn; which is thus taken: Whilſt 
the Corn 1s yet Green it hath a very ſweet 

Taſte, 


— 
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Taſte. This they gather, and boil them 


dry, and ſo put it up in a Bag or Basket for 
their Uſe, boiling it again, either whole, or 
groſly beaten ; at which Time they eat it 
either by it felt, or amongſt their Fiſh, 
Veniton, Beavers, or other Fleſh, making 
it a principal Diſh. 


Theſe green and ſweet Ears they ſome. | 


times roaſt before the Fire, or in the Em 
bers, and ſo cat the Corn; by which Means 
they have a ſufficient Supply of Fodd, 
Though their old Store be done, their Sol. 


diers at this Time of the Year molt com-. 
monly go out againſt their Enemies, having 


this Supply in their Marches, both at 
Heme, and in the Enemies Fields. 

The Eugliſb make very good Bread of 
their full ripe Corn; but it muſt not be 
ordered as other Corn is; for if it be mix d 
into too ſtiff a Paite, it will not be ſo good 
as when made thinner z as for Puddings, 
and ſo bak'd in a very hot Oven, ſtandiig 
therein all Day or all Night; and becauſe 
upon the fiift pouring of it upon the Oven 
Floor, it ipreads abroad, they pour a ſe- 
cond Layer or Heap upon every firſt, and 
thereby make fo many Loaves; which when 
bak'd enough and good, will be of a decp 
yellowiſh Colour; but if otherwiſe, it will 
be white, It is alſo ſometimes mix'd with 
one half or a third Part of Rye or Wheat 
Meal, 
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and ſo with a little Leayza made into 

m Loaves of very good Bread. 
or Before they had any Miils, having firſt 
or water'd and husk'd the Corn, and then 
i beaten it in wooden Mortars, they ſifted 
h, the coarter Part from the Meal, and ſe pa- 
8 rated the looſe Husks therefrom by the 
Wind; then they boil'd it to a thick Bat- 
e- ter; to which, being cold, they added fo 
n- MF much of the fine Meal as would ſerve to 
3 WF make it of the Conſiſtency of a fine Paſte, 
d. whereof they made a good Bread: But the 
„ beſt Sort of Food the Engliſh make of this 
n- Corn, is what they call Semp; for having 
gs 2 water'd it about half an Hour, and then 
at "JF beaten it in a Mortar, or elſe ground it in 
a Hand, or other Mill, into the Bigneſs of 
of Rice, they ſift the Flower, and winnow 


be the Husks or Hulls out of it ; then they 
' boil it gently till it is tender, and fo with 
U 


Milk or Butter they make it into a very 
6) A pleaſant and wholetome Diſh. And this 
'S was the moſt uſual Dict of the firſt Planters 
ic in thoſe Parts, and is ſtill in Uſe amongſt 
them, as well in Fevers as in Health, and 
was often preſcribed by the learned Dr. 
nd ½illſen to his Patients in London. And from 
the Indians, who live moſt upon this Corn, 
Po} the Engliſh, moſt acquainted with them, 
have been inform'd, that the Diſeaſe of the 


ith Stone is very ſeldom known amongſt them. 
r: The 
al, 
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The Engliſb have alſo found out a Way 

to make a very good Beer of this Corn, and 
that there is either Bread made hereof, or 
elſe Malt. The Way of making Beer by 
Bread, is by breaking or cutting it into 
great Lumps, about as big as a Man's Foot; 
then it mutt be maſh'd, and ſo proceeded 
with as with Malt, and the impregnated 
Liquor as Wort, either adding or omit- 
ting of Hops, as deſir'd. 
? To make good Malt of this 

——_ Corn, a particular Way muſt 
Maize. be taken; for the Barley-Malt 3 
Mafters have uſed all their 

Skill to make Male of it the ordinary 
Way, but cannot effect it, that is, that 
the whole Grain be melted tender and 
flowry, as other Malts arc ; for it is found 
by Experience, that this Corn before it is 
tully malted, muſt ſprout out both Ways 
( 7. e. both Root and Blade) to a great 
Length, that of a Finger at leaſt, the more 
the better, for which it muſt be laid on an 
Heap, a convenient Time : Whereas, on 
the other Hand, if it lie not a ſufficient 
Time and Thickneſs for coming, it will 
quickly heat and mould, and the tender 
Sprouts be ſo intangled, that the leaſt 
opening of the Heap breaks them off, and 
ſo hinders the further making of the Grain 


into Malt. Oa the other Hand, if it be 
ſtirred 


J 
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ſtirred and opened, to prevent the too much 
heating, the Sprouts which have begun to 
ſhoot, will ceaſe growing, and conſequent- 
ly the Corn again ceaſeth to be premoted 
to the Mellownets of Malt. 
To avoid all theſe Difficul- 
ties, the following Way was. 
try d, and found very effectual: 
« Take off the Top of the 
Earth in a Field or Garden 
« two or three Inches deep, 
6 throwing it up half one way, and half 
another; then lay the Corn for Malt 
« all over the Ground, ſo as to cover it; 
« then cover the Corn with the Earth, 
« which was pared off, as before; and 
there is no more to do to it, till you ſee 
& all the Spot of Ground like a green 
« Field, cover'd over with the Sprouts of 
" Corn, which will be within ten or twelye 
8 Days, or a Fortnight, at moſt, according 
« to the Time of "Year you do it in : 
& Then take it up, and take the Earth, as 
& much as you can, from it, and dry F 
for the Roots will be ſo much intangled 
« together, as to raiſe it in great Pieces, 
« by which it may be made very clean; 
and it may be waſhd, and then preſent⸗ 
« ly dry'd on a Kiln, or in the Sun, or 
« eltc ſprea ad thin on a Chamber Floor. 


„And this Way every Grain that is good, 
8 will 


How to avoid 
the Difficul- 
ties that hap- 
pen in Kern- 
ing this Corn 
for Malt. 


— — — — _ 
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will grow, and be mellow Flower, fit for 
„Meal, and very ſweet, and the Beer 
„ which is made of it will be very whole. 
“ ſome and plcaſant, and of a good brown 
« Colour ; though the Beer which 1s mad 
« of the Bread, as aforefaid, is wholeſome 
ce and pleatant, and more durable than thi 
« is, and is therefore the moſt in ule ; and 
« the rather, becauſe the Way of malting 
8 50 ; Corn laſt deſerib d, is as yet but! lt 

* tle known amongſt them.” 

; ee been the more particular, in the 
Account before given, of the raiſing and 
ordering of Maize, becauſe 1 have great 
Reaſon to believe it may one Time or other} 
prove a very uſeful hrs to the Poor of 
theſe Iſlands, which are already grown very 
numerous, and there is little Hopes of their 
being fewer in Number than they are: 
For, though the Bread is allowed not to 
be ſo good as that which is made of Wheat, 
yet for Fuddings „either bak d or boild, 
(Foode, which being eat hot, are of great 
Uſe and Pe: 1cft to the Poor, and will ſave 
Meat N is much heartier and better; and, 
perhaps, in jome Things, it 1s better for 
"oY Nobility and Gentry too 

« My Lord Bacon, Ant. I. par. 13 
F lays, That the e Indian Maize, as well a 
© Rice, has « an exceilent Spi 4 of Nouriſh. 
& ment, if boll'd into a Maze Cream, like 
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I'd, 
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ind, 
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« that of Barley; but that it muſt be 
« thoroughly boil'd, in reſpect of the 
« Hardncts of it, and alſo becauſe in its 
* own Nature it is apt to bind.“ And ic 
is greatly to be hoped, that ſome induftrious 
Hands will tet about the Railing of it in 
England, where we have ſtill a Deficiency 
of Corn, eſpecially in dry Years, when this 
will do the belt ; and its Increaſe is much 

greater than that of other Corns 1s, e elnc 

cially if ſown on ſtrong Clayey Lands, 
mire the greateſt Burthens wil grow, and 
which is too ſtrong and too rich for moſt 
other Grains, 

It is ſown in the Northern as well as 
Southern Parts oi America, and in Hun- 


gary, Poland, and other Northernly Coun- 


les. 


0 o have given an 
Thoſe wh wes Of the good 


Account of its Virtues, do in- and bad 
deed ſay, that if it is bak'd in- Qualities of 
to Bread, it is hard of Digeſtion, 3 


afto rding but little Nouriſh- 
ment, and binding; but when it is boil'd 
or bak'd, as . directed, it is exceed- 
ing good; But for Cattle and Pullain, 
ſuch as Hogs, Turkeys, Hens, Ducks, Ge. 
there is no Grain, nor even Peale them- 
ſelves, but what this much excels : And 
their Turkeys, in particular, are ſo large, 
by feeding with it, that if I ſhould (ſays 
8 2 an 
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an ingenious Author, who has wrote well off 
this and other forcign Plants) tell how big 
and how good they arc, I ſhould hardly bell" 
belicy'd. The Parrots (ſays he) are al ſo greai 
De vourers of this Corn, imomuch that the. 
Planters are forc'd, a good while before i. 
is ripe, to ſet People to keep them av! 
or elſe they will eat the Wheat quite up. WW 
It is (ſays this Author) ſow'd twice WM" 
Year in hot Regions; but in the mori” 
Northernly Parts of che World but once$ 
which Sowing is in March or April; and 
then the Corn 1s ripe in deprember. So fu 
from foreign Authors ; with which I ſhould 
have ended this Chapter, | 
But that I am very ſeaſonably aſſiſted | 
with the following Account of raiſing this 8 
uſeful Corn in Eugland, by Order of 
* worthy Member of the Honourable Houſe 
of Commons; of whole Ingenuity, Learn 
ing, and excellent good Parts, thoſe wha 
have the Honour of knowing, give the 
greateſt Teſtimony. And this I produce 
alto as a Specimen worthy of the Imita3 
tion of all thoſe Noblemen and Gentle- 
men, whoſe Riches, Learning, and leiſure 
Hours, made them much properer Inſtru- 
ments for Improvements in Husbandry, 
than Country Farmers are, and is a great 


* James Ogletherpe Eſq; Member of Parliament F; 
for Hazelmere in Surry, T | 
N 
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yell offacouragement to them not to give over 
big Trya! of any Thing, till they have made 
dly be emſelves perfect Maſters of whatever 


ey drive at: For had this ingenious Gen- 
leman, this worthy Patriot of his Country, 
it down diſmay d after his firit Tryals, the 
World might have been (by ſuch wretched 
ndolcnce \ depriv'd of one of the moſt 
ſeful Experiments which was perhaps ever 


) &1cag 
at the 
fore it 
away 


ice 

mor und out. But now to the Account it ſelf. 
onceg 

an R, Old Palace Tard, 


March 17. 1713. 
OU having deſired to know the 
N Method that my Maſter took 
ed to make Millium Indicam, or Indian 
this Wheat, uſeful in this Climate, the fol- 


nn þ 


of $& lowing is an Account of what he hath 

on{&F* done towards the bringing of it to the 

arnMF* pretert Perfection it is in with him. 

whoa © When he was in the Kingdom of Hun- 
b 2 0 7 p 4 * 

the gary, he obſer ved that this Grain was of 


great Service to the People there; that 
ita- the Increaſe was above an hundred, and 
tle- and ſometimes three or four hundred 
ſure Fold from the Seed; that the Labour 
ru- of railing it was very ſmall; and that the 
Iry,f * Preſeryation of the Poor, conſidering the 
eat heavy Burdens which that Country then 
* groan'd under, was entirely owing to the 
Plenty of this Grain, raiſed with very 
In- « little 
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little Labour and Expence. So ſoon x 
ever he ſettled in England he ſet ty 
Work about naturalizing this Grain to 
our Climate, thinking that it would he 
of great Uſe to the labouring Poor of 
this Kingdom, alſo whoſe Poverty and 
Numbers are fo great, as ought to rail 
Compaſſion in the Breaſt of every rational 
Being,” 

« In the Year 1722 he ſet ſome that 
he had procured from the Jeſt Indies 


which did not come up. In the Year] 
1723. he procurcd fome from Portn;alf 


and ſet it in the Months of January, 


February, March, April, and May, and$ 
again in Auguſt, September, and Off 
bes, all upon rich Borders, under South} 
Walls. That which was ſet in March, 
April, and May, grew up very rank 

ilower'd and cared ; but the Grain in the. 
Ear never came to any ſtronger Con-“ 


ſiſtency than a Jelly. What was ſet in 


* the latter Sealuns was killed by the h1{t 
Froſis ; and the reſt never came up at all. 
In the Year 2724 he ſowed ſome of 


the fame Sced again in March, winch 


came up, Rowered, and eared, but arrived] 
not to Perfection. In the Year 1725 
having obtained ſome Seed from Neu 
England, he had about ten Rod off 
Giound (Part of a little Cloſe) double 
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 trenched, and ſet with it at the End of 
« the Month of February. The Land 


« was a lomy Sand, and not drefled ; 

« he ſet it in little Hills, like Hops, at 
« two Foot diſtance, ſix or eight Grains 
in a Hill, each Grain about an Inch deep 

ein the Ground: It came up very kind- 
a e and the latter End of April the Al- 
« Ieys were houghed, and the Hills weed— 
ed, and earth'd up higher. In the 
Month of May he had all the ſuper- 
« luous Stalks taken away, and left only 
« three Stems of Corn in each Hill, By 
the Middle of June it had ſhot out in 
„ {uch a luxuriant Manner, that it covered 
« all the Alleys, ſo that the Field was per- 
fectly like a Coppice. It grew very 
„much like Bulruſhes, the lower Leaves 
« being like broad Flags, three or four 
Inches wide, and as many Feet in length, 
* the Stems ſhooting upwards, from ſeven 
to ten Foot in Heighth, with many 
« Joints, caſting off flag Leaves at every 
Joint. Under theſe Leaves at the Joint, 
* and cloſe to the Stem, grows the Corn, 
covered over by many Coats of ſedgy 
Leaves, and ſo cloſed in by them to 
the Stem, that it does not ſhew it ſelf 
* caſily, till there burſts out at the End 
* of the Ear a Number of Strings that 
© look like Tuffs of Silk or Horſchair, at 
fuſt of a beautiſul Green, and afterwards 

Red 


WW 
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Red or Yellow, according to the Colout 
of the Corn. The Stem ends in 3 
Flower. The Corn ripened in Septems? 
ber, when it was hard, plump, and ig 
a good Condition, but pretty moiſt, Thg 
Sun at that Seaton not having Strength 
enough to dry it, it was therefore laid 
upon Racks, or thin upon the Floorg 
in dry Rooms, and frequently turned tg 
avoid moulding. The Grains are about 
the Bigneſs of Peaſe, and adhere in re 
gular Rows round a white pithy Subs 
ſtance, which forms the Ear. An Ea 
contains from two hundred to three of 
four hundred Grains, and is from fix t@ 
ten Inches in Length. The Grains arf 
of various Colours, blue, red, white 
yellow ; thoſe which are white, whe 
quite ripe, are excecding beautiful, and 
look like Rows of Pearl. The Manu 
of gathering them is cutting down tig 
Stems, and breaking off the Ears: 118 
Stems are as big as a Man's Wriſt, ang 
look like Bamboo Cane, and are of tuck 
a kind of Subſtance; and the Pich is full 
of a Juice that taſtes as ſweet as Sugar; 
The Joints are about a Foot and half 
Diſtance. Out of one Cane chere cant 
fixtcen Ears: So that the Increaſe of t'8 
Grain from which that Stem grew, u 
near 5000. But the Canes common 
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* or rich Lands is larger, but ſofter, 
* more liable to mould; 


17 


produce not above one or two Ears, and 


* the ten Rod of Ground produced about 


ſeven Buſhels of Corn. 

« Since that my Maſter has every Year 
had an Acre or two ſet; but now, to 
avoid the Trouble of hilling, it is dril- 


* led along in Alleys, like Pcate, and to 


ſave digging, the Ground is ploughed 
and harrowed, which anſwers very well. 
It has grown upon al Kinds of Land. 
The Ears of that which grows upon dry 
ſandy Ground arc 72 but harder and 
riper. That which grows upon moory 
and 
and ſometimes 
does not ripen, which is occaſioned by 
the Sun's not having Strength enough in 
theſe Climates to draw away the vaſt 
Quantities of Juices which the Stem 
draws up from moiſt rich Ground. 

« The Grain 1s taken from the Husk 
by Hand ; and when ground upon French 
Stones, makes an excellent Flour, of 
which it yields much more, and much 
leſs Bran than Wheat does, and exceeds 
it in Cruſt, Pancakes, Puddings, and all 
other Uſes, except Bread; but a Sweet- 
nets pecul ar to it. (which in other 
Caſes makes it agrecable J is here nauce- 
ous. It is excellent for feeding Poultry 
and Hogs ; and fattens both much better 


T © and 
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and ſooner than Peaſe or Barley. The 
Stems or Canes make better Hedges for 
Kitchen Gardens than Reeds do: It 
clears the Ground from Weeds, and 
makes a good Seaſon for any other Kind 


of Corn. The Stalks and Stems, whilſt | 


green, are very pleaſing to Cattle ; but 
what Effect it may have, were they to 
be wholly fed with it, hath not yet 
been tried. 

Pio, and other Spaniſh Phyſicians, are 
full of the Phy ſical Virtues of this Grain, 
It was the only Bread-Corn known in 
America, when firſt diſcovered by the 
Spantards, and is there called Maize ; 
That which is of a blue or black Colour 
was moſt known by the Ancients; and 
Pliny, in particular, Lib. XVIII. Cap. 7. 
(with which I ſhall conclude this Ac- 
count) ſays thus of it; Nullum fi u- 


meutcmmn pouderoſius eft aut quod coquenda 
rages creſcat cum pondo parits & modio re- 
ducunt, modiumgue pultis ex tribus ſex- 
tariis madidis millium intern hos decem 
anos, ex Tudia in Italiam invectum eff ; 
migram colore, amplum grano, harunat- 
neum culmo. Aavleſtit ad pedes altitudiue 
feptem prægrandibus culmis: lobras vo- 
cant qmuium ſrugum fertiliſſimum. Vic 
uno grano terni ſextari gignuntur, ſir: 
ever in humidis, frumenta quadam in 


*rtt0 
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tertio geniculo ſpicam incipiunt concipere, 


quedam itt quam to, [ed etiammum occul- 
tam, &c. I am, 


SIR, 


Your Humble Seryant, 
For Mr. Switzer, | 


Seed-man, in 4 
Weftminſter-Hall. FRANCISs MookE. 


Concerning the Debtor and Creditor of 
the Maize or Indian Corn, little can as yet 
be ſaid of it, there having not been any 
Quantities of it rais'd in England, But if 
one Buſhel, or a Buſhel and a half, at 5 s. 
ſow an Acre, and that Acre produces a 
hundred Fold, then the Return will be (be- 
ſides all Expences, which are not above 5 /. 
an Acre) at leaſt 20 J. for every Acre 
ſo ſowed; — the Charge of Tillage be- 
ing little more in this, than in other Kinds 
of Wheat, and the Straw (one other Profit 
in Husbandry) is infinitely beyond that of 
any other Grain, 


P. S. Beſides the great Uſes before ſet 
down of the Maize or Indian Corn, 
an eminent Oilman in London relates, 
that the Ear of it pickled whilſt green, 
as is much practis'd in New England, 
and other Parts of America, is excced- 


ing good. — 
T 2 Of 
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Wo the NM. ie, or Indian Wheat, or Large Mille: 
ler uad an Account of the Millet, which tho 


£ 


it 15% iT I 57 Herent rc: L Corn, vet its Uſes in Sous 8 


j 


Duddings, INC tex feeding of the wolt valuable Kinds 


of Poultry, are many. 
Ullium, or Small Miller, (not the 
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of his Treatiſe, ſet dor Is the true 
Ma lium, Mill, or Mille», of Gerrard p. $0. 
and has its Deriye th n, as ? H duc of Varro, Rbod:si- 
rus, | 2 and en, Will have it from the ver, Scat 
Number of Grains which grow uo the Tor of the 
Stalks, ques Mille ſerut unt 1 as Wart. fron 


T ſicorus allo icts down : It i, called by the $9; niavds, 
Mijo; by the Irzlirns, Miglio by the * ench, Miller 


d in Hich and Low Dutch, (having myſelf had it from 


F / 2 » *} x) 1 . y n : 
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« white, in which grow See: s, (if they y are the ſame 
« abroad, as thoſe which are brouglit over of the fame 
wird; and chiſterirs, cover'd with 

fily talls; 

& as he adds PYG ers bell in tlie moiſt Fanny Tune. 
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of Miller's d. lighting in the Shade, It 
muft 5e of; en and well wecded. or cile Mi! 


Iris a Plant (ſays a 4 French Author) 
Wat grow eth no! on!, on grayellyG round, Or Soil and Sir y. 
tat alſo on Sand, where any adven- 2 

titious Wet or Moiſture can be brought 
to it; but 1s belt ON light black Land ; t 
but muſt in no wiſe be fown on Ground 
in very dry Land, nor (as ſome Authors affirm ) on a 
lrong Clay, or Grouud ine inable to Fully 3 Earth or 
150 e. 

to the Situation, Millet doc s not, like other Grain, 

f ancient Authors are to de bcltcy'd,) af 
tree wy TH but may be ſow'd under Tr 
like Rape and Ranſh, which is in all Poflibilicy *. 
lon why the French (who are the chick, if no: the 

J Veop le t at rsiſe any Qa, ti of it in / trobe) 
_ it Cown as ſoon as TAC) nave low d it with a Hur- 

t W tckers Well La en, to keep To from he leat 
of he Sun w_ it ſprings up, for or her wit e Cay 
they) the Seed w:ll d Iry away inro ough 1 tne \ ehemency 
et the Sun Beams. 

As for thc Seal; n and Manner of ſowing of Millet 

there are no oc her Directions 3 eln t are recei\ A 
from them, it muſt be obſerv'd, that ee; p che 8 Sad 
tor ſeveral Hours how ma ny they SE. t men non) before 
ney o it; and are fo cautious about ite! chat they tow 
I: in the ( ool, either in the Moan bo or Evenins 
Ground having 3 n We! | pre parc tor it before h ind, 
os at the latter F wy, of March, or Leginning of 
though others with good Reaſon deter ir ſome— 
wing longer, even till Ay: But they judge, that 
though it be a Plant which loves Heat hen it is well 
rooted, yet in ic I fancy it ſhould hare as much 
Shale, Dew, Rain, Sc. as is poſſible for it to have 
| antity N of Seed ( 1 be In 9 in ill) Cue 
Callon is ſuffictent for an Acre of Gronnd. 
Notwirnitanding what has been ſaid 


iii come ton thing: Ir is hure, 
6 all, by a of ECICS of ics own, Cail' Black Millet, 


maiſon Ruſtiquc, pag. 691. 
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which is worſe than any other Weed can be: And to- 
wards the latter End of the Year Millet-Stalks ought 
to be pluck'd up, and laid in the Sun afterwards to 
dry; and laſtly, fur up in Barns, where it will keep 
longer than any ciher Corn will. 

We are told by Gerrard (4+ before) that Millet has 
a few thin Husks, which eaſily fail off: But if what 
ſome People ſay of it, who have rais'1 ſmall Quantities 
of it in England, be true, he is miſtaken ; the only Trou- 
ble they have in it, bei! g the getting the Husk off after 
it is beat off the Stalke, which may, in all Probability, 
be ſhell'd with a Mill, as Hopclover is, Bur thi+ muſt 
be left to Practice, though thus much is thought proper 
to be ſaid of it at preſent, and till the Raiſing of it 
is more uniyerſally known in Enzland, Nor is it men- 
tioned in this Place, (on Account of any ret Services 
that it is ever likely to be to the Publick,) the chief 
Uſes of it being to feed Parridges, Pheaſants. and 
ſuch like curious Fowls ; and therefore there may be 
little Fields or Quarters of it ſow'd in ſever«] Plices 
adjoining to, or in the Midft of Woods, for them to 
pick of it, as they ramble abour. 


The Concluſion for the Months of April, 
May, and June. 


PON a Review of what has been wrote for the 
Husbandman's Inſtruction, for the three Months, 
which is now ready to be bound up together, the ſow- 
ing of Buck- Wheat, Rye, Oats, Turneps, Sc. to be 
fed Green, and for a Preparation for Barley againſt 
the next Seaſon, is not enlarg'd upon as fully as it 
ought to be, and may therefore not improperly be ad- 
ded in or to the Cloſe of theſe Months; for though 
we ha ve treated of the artificial preparing of Land for 
Barley, by Winter-Fallowing, Manuring, Plowing, &c. 
vet there is little or no Account given of the natural 
Preparations which are, or ought to be made before 


the ſowing of Barley: And they are by the ſowing of 


Buck-Wheat, Turneps, Winter-Tares, Vetches, &. 


on thoſe Grounds that had been a Lay, or had carried 
a Crop 
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Crop of Wheat before; the ſowing of which ought 
to be done about the Middle of Auguft, or Beginning 
of September, juſt as the Wheat is taken off; which 
will be not only ſeryiceable to Cattle in the Winter, 
bur of great Uſe to the Ground in the meliorating, en- 
ricking, and making it fit for Barley; not only by 
the Adyantages the Ground receives by the Dunging 
and Urine of Cattle, but by the Plowing in of the re- 
maining Roots and Greens, which wonderfully fer- 
tilize the Earth, eſpecially choſe which are ſandy, and 
inclinable to be loole or light. 

The uſual Time or Seaſon, indeed, for ſowing of 
Buck-Wheat, if deſign'd for to ſave the Seed from, is 
May ; but if it be omitted till Aueuſt, and then ſow d, 
there will be good Store of Food (eſpecially for Cows) 
the Winter. 

The next natural Preparation for Barley is the ſowin 
the Ground with Turneps, and feeding it either with 
deep or large black Cattle; which Ground, when 
ploughed up in the Spring, and lym'd, will produce 
Spring Grain, of any Kind, in great Abudance. 

A third natural Preparation for Barley is by the 
bying of Winter-'Tares, or Vetches, on the Land 
you intend to ſow therewith ; and this produceth a 
wonderful good Paſtire for almoſf all Sorts of Cattle 
in the Winter Months, before the uſual Spring of 
Graſs, and being plo d in, heats and ferments the 
Lind to that Degree, that it will bear doable the Quan- 
tity of Barley it otherwiſe would. 

This firſt ſowing ot Tares, or Vetches, for Food for 
Cattle in the Winter, is as old as Celumella, it being 
menii-ned by him in his ſecond Book of Husbandry, 
Chapter the Eleventh ; where he writes, that the firſt 
teaſon for tewing of Verches was about the Autumnal 
Equirox, (which is about the Miadle of fue; ) at 
which Time he allow'd ſeven Buſhels ; and the ſecond, 
which was for the Propagacion of Sce:, he allow'd 
ix Buſhels co an Acre. 

The laf natural Preparation for Barley, that I can 
it preſept well remember, is by ſo ing of the Land 
you intend for i: the ert Year with Rye, which 1s 
in excellent Food for Ca tile in ry Springs, (of which 
here are ſome very often in England,) about a Buſhel, 

or, 


4 
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or, I think, rather a Bnſhel and a half, or two Buſhel: 
to an Acre, will be ſufficient for this Purpoſe. And 
as Barley, eſpecially the Patney Kind, may be fow' | 
the lateſt of any Sort of Spring Grain that is, Buck. 
Wheat, Tares, and Lentiles excepted. The Ground! 
whereon this Rye is ſown, may be fed all March and! 
April, it Occaſion, and later; and will be of great 
Uie in ſuch dry Seaſons. And this, I preſume, is a | 
Piece of Husbandry pretty new, and not univerſally 
known. Whether Oats will not do as well, and be-! 
ther it was not the Practice of the Ancients io for 
them for that Purpoſe, let all thoſe Noviſts, who de-! 
ſpiſe whatever was done heretofore by ancient Hu- 
bandmen, conſider, when they ſhall read the Concly-# 
fion of what Columella (in the Note before recited )| 
writes conecrning the ſowing of Verches or Tares in 
the Autumnal Equinox for this uſeful Purpoſe : Let i: 
be leen from his own Words; Similis ſatio avens, "A 
autumno ſata, partim utitur in ſanum, vel pabulum, dum 
adbuc wiret, Cc. Columell, d Ruſt. Lib. XI. Cap. 11. 
And with theſe Pieces of good Hu, bandry we put a 
Finis to the Month of June. 


The END of the Month of Joxt, 
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INDEX 
To No I, II, III, vol. I. 
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ABLAQUEATION of Fruit-Trees in Winter; the 
great Uſes of it, for the Amend- 
ment of Vines and old Bearing 
Fruit-Trees, Numb. II. page 181. 

por correcting the corrupt Juices of 
the Earth, Ibid. 

— — for the deſtroying of the Neſts of all 

| Sorts of Vermine, Ibid. 

— — for keeping back of Fruit-Trees from 

; Budding and Blowing too car- 
_ ly, Ibid. p. 182. 
Ager, a Field, its Original, No. II. p. 5, 6. 

— tue Culture of it in great Eſteem amongſt the Ro- 

mans, Ibid. p. 8, g. 

Agricola, Governor of Brittain in the Reign of Veſpa- 

ſian, a great Husbandman, Introduct. to No. I. p. xi. 
Agriculture; its Original and Excellency, No. II. p. 1. 

— —— does not owe its Original to accidental Cauſes, 1b. 
Y —— Miſtakes of the Author of the Horſehoughing Huſ- 
bandry on that Head, 16:4. p. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

—— different Opinions concerning the Original of 
it, Ibid. p. 2, 3, 4. 

—— acſcrib'd to Laertes by Homer, 16:4. p. 2. to 
Augeus and Hercules by others, 1bid. p. 3. to Sa- 
a turn 


. 


turn by others, Ibid. to Jupiter by Virgil, Bid. p. 5. 
to Ceres by others, Lid. p. 8. 

Agriculture and Planting; Laws made in Favour of them 
by Cyrus the Great, [bid. p. 31. by Draco and Som, 
lbid. & Ibid. by Licinius Stolo, Tbid. p. 18. by Fe. 
minius, Ibid. p. 19. by Sempronius, Ibid. p. 20. by 
Servilins, Ibid. p. 20, 21. by Manilius, Ibid. p. 22. 
by Semprontus, Ibid. p. 23. by Clodius, Ibid. p. 24. 
by Fiero, Ibid. p. 24, 25. 

Alder; its Etymology by Scapula, No. III. p. 89. uſed 
In Shipwork by the Ancients, hib. and ſuppoſed by 
them to be immortal when uſed under Ground, [b:7, 
Its Kinds and Culture, or Planting and Ordering, p. go, 
91, 92, 

Ainerica Nerth ; an Account of ſeveral Plants from thence, 
which may be uleful for the Improvement of Great 
Britain, No. II. from p. 3. to 108, 

Apiary ; Works to be done in it in April, No. I. p. 128, 
in May, No. II. p. 180, in Tune, No. III. p. 110. 

April; Works to be done in the Field, No. I. p. 123. 
in the Wood, bid. p. 125. in new Plantations and 
Nurſerys, hid. p. 123. in the Fruit and Kitchen Gar- 
den, Ibid. p. 134, 135. tender Annuals to be fown on 
Hot Beds in Ditto, Vid. p. 146. ditto to be raiſed in 
Cold Beds in ditto, Vid. p. 147. Works to be done 
in the Diſtillery Garden in ditto, id. p. 149, 150. 

April; the Produce of it in the Nurſery, Wood, Or- 
chard, Kitchen and Fruit-Garden, Ibid. p. 150, to15;2, 
In the Wilderneſs, Parterre or Flower-Garden, Diſtil- 
lery, &c. Ibid. from p. 153, to 155. 

Aricinatus and others called from the Plough to govern 
the State, No. II. p. 9. 

Aſh of Nerth Carolina; two Kinds of it, one growing 
on dry, the other on wet Land, No. II. p.84. 

Aviary z Works to be done in it in June, No. III. p.112. 


B 


BAC Lord well «kill'd in Natural Philoſophy, eſpe- 


cally that which relates to Vegetation, — 
: 0. 


0 0: ©; 


No. I. p. xiii. his Opinion of the Effects of Vege- 
tation, 

Beech of North-Carolina not fo durable as the Egli, 

No. II. p. 86, 

—— aftords a very ſweet Nut to fat Pork, Lid. 

Beech Eugliſb; the Derivation of it, No. III. p. 44, 45. 
a Miſtake of Julius Ce/ar about it, [vid. the Species 
of it, Vid. p. 46. Situation and Soi} proper for it, 
1bid. Seaſons and Methods of Sowing it, 1614. p. 47. 
Ules to which put, FLITA 

Bees; the Care that is to be taken of them in April, No. J. 
p. 128. in May, No. II. p. 180. in Fune, No. III. 
110. of ſome of the Diſeaſes and Manner of Cu- 
ring Bees, [bi4. p. 110, 111, Ec. 

Blythe, an Experimental valuable Writer in Husbandry 
during the Ulſurpation of Older Cromzwel!, 

Bradley Mr. Richard, late Fellow of the Royal Society, 
of good Underſtanding in Gardening, Introduct. to 
No. I. p. 1. But not attentive enough to it, Vi. his 
Account of the Narciſſus of Japan, No. II. p. 212, 
213. 

Brittains, before the Raman Conqueſt, lived chiefly on 
Milk and hunted Fleſh, Introduct. to No. I. p. ix. 
knew nothing of Husbangry, bid. had little or no 
Cloathing, but painted themſelves over with Woad, 
Ibid. Husbandry introduced into Eng/and by the Ko- 
mans, Ivid. p. x. 


C 


. his Account of the firſt Intro luction of 
Garden Stuff into Exglaud. 

Caro Ovina, amongſt the Romans, what, No. II. p. 27. 

Canutherinum of Celumella, Scotch Barly or Bigg, No. III. 
p. 6s, 

Callena of America. See Yaupon. 

Cedar of Lebanon; its Etymology, Uſes, Sc. No. I. 
p. 87. 6& jeg. Evergreen Red Cedar of North Ame- 
e, No. TI. p. go. of tuo Kinds, one grawing on 
dandy, the other on ſwampy Ground, 16:17, a du- 
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rable Wood much uſed in Poſts for Houſes and Tilſs, 
as alſo for Veſlels, bid. a great many Ships might be 
exported, id. White Cedar the ſame Uſes and Vir- 
tucs as the other, but grows taller and ſtraiter, id. 

Chinkapin of North America, a Sort of Cheſnutt, but 
more plentiful and ſweeter, No. II. p. 96. moſt ex- 
cceding good to fait Hogs, and the Timber to make 
Boats or any Thing that is to endure the Weather, I. 

Clover brought by the Royaliſts out of Brabant, but in- 
troduced with great Diſficulty into Britta'n at firſt, In- 
troduct. to No. I. p. 33. 

C:!tmellz, a Complaint of his concerning of a proper 
Education for the teaching of Husbandmen, id. 
p. xlvii. 

Co:per John, the ſuppoſed Author of an audacious Trea- 
tie againſt the Juſtice and Advantage of incloſing of 
common waſte Land. No. I. p. 2, 3, 4, & /eq. 

Corn and Grafles, ſome Deficiencies yet remaining in the 
Management of it, Introduct. to No. I. p. xxl. 

Cottages and Cottagers; the Inutility and Dangerouſ- 
neſs of them to the Common-Wealth, Ibid, 

Cypreſs of Nerth America, not an Evergreen, whence 
called the Bald Cypreſs, No. II. p. 91. the latgeſt 
Trees for Height and Thickneſs that are in that Part 
of the World, /bid. yeilds a moſt odoriferous Balſom, 
which cures all green Wounds, Iid. the Pareaquers 
and Canoes of the Indians icoop'd out or made of 
them, Ibid, 

Cyrus the Great, one of the firſt Husbandmen and Plan- 
ters, who not only made ſeveral Laws in its Favour, 
but wrought at it himſelf, No. II. p. 13. gave Power 
to his Lieutenants, to puniſh thole who were 7 


in their Husbandry. Lid. 
C. Furius Creſcinus, an eminent 3 of Invaſtr 
amongſt the Romans, No. II. p. 29. got more on 


a little Spot by his Induſtry, - his Neighbours could 
on larg ge ones, Ibid. is accuſed before the Senate by 
his envious Na of Witchcraft, becauſe he had 
octter Crops than they had, /5:4. his natural, eloquent, 


aud moving Defence and Acquittal, Ibid. p. 39. 
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1 ſy men, a Sort of Tythe Gatherers amongſt the 
0 Romans, No. II. p. 25. 
WM Defficiencies yet remaining in Husbandry in the Experi- 


mental Knowledge of mixt Bodies, Introduct. to 
No. I. p. xvi. relating to the Vegetation and Increaſe 
of Plants, Ibid. p. xvii. in the Want of ſeveral Plants 
now ſent for to foreign Countries, /b:4. p. xviii. in 
the not procuring of ſome Kinds of Roots and Herbs 
for Dying, as Madder, Sc. which are brought from 
* and other Parts, at a great Expence, Ibid. 
xix. $00,000 Livres a Year ſent directly out of 
— for Madder, bid. p. xx. 40 or 50, ooo /. a 
Year out of England, Ibid. p. xxi. in the Propoga- 
non or Raiſing of (ſeveral Sorts of Corn and Grass 
not as yet well known in England, p. xxiii. of the 
Defhciencies and Neglects in ſeveral Parts of Brittarn 
concerning the farther Raiſing and Improving of Or- 
chards, Sc. Ibid. p. xxiv. concerning the Waſte ge- 
nerally committed in Woods and Coppices, 16d. 
p. Xxxv. 
Diſtilleryß Garden; Works to be done in it in April, 
No. I. p. 149, 150. ditto in May, No. II. p. 194. 
in June, No. III. p. 112. 


Dogw m_ of North America, a fine green Tree, No. II. 


p. 8 

bag, Dr. (an honorary Member of the Royal Socie- 
v:) His ingenious Account of the Guernſey or Gueruſea 

[ ily, No. II. from p. 199, to p. 218. Vide Lilium 

Sernienſe, 


E 


ARTH; the ſeveral Qualities in it, Introduct. to 
No. I. p. 3xvii. 
Efparcet or Spurrie; its great Uſes in France, Brabant, 
Sc. 


. 


Sc. Did. p. xxxiv. its Etymology, Culture, 6, J. 
No. I. p. 38, to 41. and from p. 80, to 84. ditto. | 
Eduzation, a proper one; the Want of it for the In- | 
ſtruction of Husbandmen, Ibid. p. xlvii. 
Elm Engliſhb; ſeveral Kinds propogated from Seed, No. I. 
from p. 154, to 158. 
Elm of North America; two Kinds of it, No. II. p. 8, 
Encloſure of Waſte Lands; the great Advantages and 
Juſtice of it, in Oppoſition to a Pamphlet againſt tt, b 
ſuppoſed to be wrote laſt Year by one Cooper, a Quz- 
ker; and dedicated to James Oglethorpe, Eiq; No. I. | 
from p. 1, to 27. 6. 
Ery/imum or Iris, tho' an Exotic, the ſurprizing Pro. 
duction of it out of the Ruins of the City of Len- 
don, No. II. p. 58. 
Evelyn, an excellent Writer on Planting, Introduct. to 
No. I. 
Extravagance in Feaſting; Laws made againſt it, and | 
puniſhed by the Romans, by the Orhian Law, No. II. 
p. 26. by the Fauntan, Ibid. by the Licinian, Did. 
p. 27. by the Autian, Ibid. a remarkable Story of 
Antius, the Author of it, that fear'd to ſup Abroad 
after the Enacting it, for fear he ſhould be a Witnes 
of the Contempt of his own Law, Ibid. p. 28. 


F 


KA! RCHILD Mr. a Letter of his concerning the 7 
beſt Manner of Railing the Guern/es Lilly, No. II. “ 
p. 208, . 
Field; Works to be done therein in April, No. I. p. 123. 
Ditto in May, No. II. p. 178. in June, No. III. 
98. 
Fruit-Garden ; the Works to be done in it in April, MH 
No. I. p. 151. ditto in May, No. p. 187. ditto in 
June, No. III. p. 105. 
—— the Produce of it in April, No. I. p. 151. in 
May, No. II. p. 195. in June, No. III. p. 113. 
Furius Creſcinus, an ancient induſtrious Husbandman of 
Rome; his great Induſtry in his Garden, No. p. 7 
accuſe 


an Ad wed <4 toons is EE Roan a 


N 


accuſed of bewitching his Neighbours Fields, Mid. 
Brings his Daughter and Utenſils of Husbandry into the 
Forum, bid, his moving pathetick Speech and Aquit- 
ment, Ihid. p. 30. 


G 


G4 RDINER the Rev. Mr. James, (late Sub-dean 
of Lincoln) his poetical Eflay on the Guernjea Lilly, 
No. II. p. 207, 217. 

Cordon Mr. (Tranſlator of Tacitus) a Remark of his on 
Agricola, a Husbandman, and Governor of Brittain, 
Introduct. to No. I. p. xi. 

Gum (Black) proper for Cart Naves, No. II. p. 89. eat 
” the Indians when mix'd with their Pulſe in Soupes, 

bid. 

— White; a curious curl'd knotted Wood fit for Ca- 

binet-Makers, Ibid. p. go, 

— Sweet; a Tree of North America of a fragrant 
Smell, No. II. p. 89. cures Inflammations, 1bid, a 
tine Grain Tree for Tables, Ibid. 

buernſey or Guernſea Lilly. See Lilium Sarnienſe, No. 
II. p. 199, 


H 


HAR TLIB Samuel; his laſt Legacy and valuable 
Books, Introduct. to No. I. p. xiv. 

Hay and Haymaking ; ſome Account of it, No. III. p.g8. 
Time and Seaſon of cutting and making it, 1:4. p. 99. 
of the Hay propereſt for Cattle of different Kinds, J. 
p. loo. 

Hiccorie Nut-Tree and its Kinds, No. II. p. 91. the 
common white, Jbid. an excellent ſweet kernel'd 
Fruit, but not a durable Wood, id. fatten old Hogs 
well, and make excellent Pork or Bacon, bid. the 
Kernels, when diſſolved, make an excellent Soupe, 
when mix'd with Veniſon Broath, id. the Red Hic- 
corie makes fine Turnery Ware, Lid. the Flying 0 

Scaley 


. 


Scaley Bark Tree; its Wood proper for Mill Cogas, 
c. Ibid. 5 

Honey - Tree of North America reſembles the Locuſt- Tree. 
but the Fruit more prickly, No. II. p. 93. will bear ir 
five Years from the Kernel, and makes a good Me. 
theglin, I. 

Houghtor's Letters of Husbandry excellent, Introduct. t; 
No. I. p. xiv. 

Hordeum or Barley; its Etymology, Genus, Species, 
Sc. No. III. p. 62, 63. Heordeum Diſtichum, com- 
mon long ear'd Barley, bid. p. 64. Hordeum di. 
chum ſpica breviore, ſhort ear'd common Barley, th 

Hovenjoy, the Turtiſb Name for Lucern, No. II, p. 131. 

Hyſtapſis, a Sirname of one of the Darius's, King of the 
Medes, who was faid to be the firſt which brought the 

Lucern from Media into Greece, No. II. p. 15, 


1 


UNE; Works to be done in the Wood, Nurſery, | 

Field,&c. No. III. p.95. of the making Hay in ditto, 
Did. p. 98. in the Fruit-Garden, /bid. p. 105. of 
the great Uſe and Neceſſity of Watering of Fruit- 
Trees in ditto, Ibid. p. 106. Works to be done in 
the Parterre or Flower-Garden, c. in ditto, Ibid, 
p. 107. 


K 


KTreukx-GaR⁰RUn ; the Works to be done in it m 

April, No. I. p. 134. in May, No. II. 
p. 161. in June, No. III. p. 10: 
the Produce of it in April, No. I. p. 152. 
in May, No. II. p. 195. in June, No. III. p. 113. 


LANX 


V.X 


1 


| L 
7 ARI and Cedar of Lebanon, &c. their Etymology, 
Deſcription, Culture, Uſes, &:, No. 1. from p. 87, 
to 122. 
Larkſpurr of North America, a ſpontaneous Shrub, No. 


II. p. 76. 
Lawrel of North America of a large Growth, No. II. 
p. 87. delight in low ſwampy Ground, Ibid. 


Laws of the Romans for the Encouragement of Tillage 
and Preſervation of Timber, No. II. from p. 14, to 
28, de Glande legenda, Ibid. p. 85. for dividing 
the Lands amongſt their Soldiers, id. p. 17, 18. of 
the Agrarian Law, 1b:d. p. 18. of the Stolonian or 
Licinian ditto, Bid. of the Lex Hieronia, bid. p. 19. 
of the Lex Sempronia prima, 1bid. p. 20. of the Ser- 
vilian Law, Ibid. p. 21. of the Cornelian Flavian or 
Campanian Law, bid. p. 22. or the Manihan, or 
Lex de Limitibus made in the Time of the Fugurthan 
Law, Bid. of the Laws amongſt the Ancients, which 
related to the Preſervation and Diviſion of Corn, 
dix. the Sempronia Lex, Ibid. p. 23. the Lex Cladia, 
Ibid. p. 24. of the Hieronian Laws, bid. p. 24. 

Life, a Country one, the moſt uſeful and preferable, No. 
II. from p. 6, to 10. the Romans allow'd a greater 
Share of Honour to thoſe who lived in the Coun- 
try, than thoſe who lived in the City, Bid. p. 10. 
it was look'd upon as ignominious in thoſe Times for 
any Perſon to transfer himſelf from the Country to live 
in the City, Bid. Citizens forced by the Governors 
of Rome out of the City into the Field, Ibid. p. 8. 

Liger Monſieur, a famous Writer in Husbandry and Gar- 
dening in France; his Account of the Guernſea Lilly, 
No. . p. 212, 

Lilium ami, the Guernſey or rather Guernſea Lilly; 
1 Etymology, Genus, Deſcription, and Culture, No. 

p. 109. 

Locuſt Tree of North America, a great Endurer of Wea- 
ther, No. II. p. 92. the Wood the Indians make 
their Boats of, Lid. 

Lucern; its Etymology, Genus, Species, &c. No. II. 


p. 129, & /eg, likely to be an Improver of the Lands 
2 in 


. 


in Norfo/k, No. I. p. 27. proſpers well in the Hun- 
dreds of Blackbourn, Lancaſbire, Ibid. p. 28. an Ac- 
count of its Hardineſs in Spring Froſts, in a Letter from 
a noted Clothier in J/armin/ter, Wiltſhire, Ibid. p. 29, 
an Account of the Hardineſs of the Root from Mr. 

Miller, Bid. p. 39. Tranſplanting of Lucern agree- 
able to Reaſon, bid. p. 32. the great Quantity of 
Seed ſaved, 1[b:d. p. 33. ſo much better for Horſes 
than other Cattle, that it was by the Ancients called 
Trifolium Cabalinum, Ibid. p. 35. for your farther In- 
formation concerning Lucern, See Media, being Ex- 
tracts out of No. II. 


M 
Mpx, and ſome other Dyes, the Deficiency of 
them in Britain, Introduct. to No. I. p. xix. the 
great Quantity of Money ſent out of France and Eng- 
land for that Commodity, one hundred Pounds per 
Acre per Annum made of it in Holland, Ibid. 
Magdalen College, Fellows of; an ancient Cuſtom ot 
theirs in appropriating their Way of Living according 
to their Income, Ibid. p. 51 
Maple of North Ameriea ; its Uſes, Sc. No. II. p. 96. 
Malt-Duſt; the Excellency or Uſes of it on Corn-Land, 
in the Addenda to No. It. p. 225, & ſeq. 
Maundre! Mr. his Account of the Cedars that now re- 
main on Mount Litanus, No. I. p. 89. 
May ; Works to be done in ſeveral Parts, No. II. from 
p. 173, to 198. Works to be done in the Wood, Hb. 
p. 173, 174. in the Nurſery, 3:4. p. 175, 176, 177, 
Sc. Works in the Field, Vid. p. 178, 179. in the 
Apiary, Iid. p. 180, Works in the Kitchen Gar- 
den, Lid. from p. 181, to 186. Works to be done in 
the Fruit-Garden, 14/4. p. 187, 188. Directions for 
the thinning of Fruit and Summer Pruning of Fruit- 
Trees, Ibid. p. 189. Works to be done in the Par- 
terre, Bid. p. 190, 191, 192, 193, Sc. Works to 
be done in the Diſtillery, 194, &c. the Produce of the 
Field, Kitchen-Garden, 734. p. 195, Sc. Flowering 
Shrubs as they blow in May, a Lift of them, /b:4. 
p. 197. Dwarſe Flowers as they blow in May, a Liſt. 
of them, Ibid. 187, 198. 
Meadow 3 


N 


Meadow; Works to be done in it in Zune, No, III. 


from p. 97, to 100. 


Medica or Lucern; its Etymology, Genus, Species, Sc. 


No. II. p. 130, 131, Sc. Soil proper for it, bg. 
p. 137. runs deep in the Earth, Bid. p. 139. how to 
order the Ground to prevent Weeds hurting it whilſt 
young, Lid. p. 140. Scaſons for ſowing it, 1614. 
p. 141. of the Tranſplanting of Lucern, 6:4. p. 147. 
of the Quantity of Seed allowable to an Acre, 16:4. 
p. 143. how Lucern Grounds are to be laid down, 
and with what, bid. p. 144, 145, c. the Culture 
and Management of it, Lid. p. 149, & ſeg. Water- 
ing in the Summer good for it, /5i4. p. 151. Burn- 
baking of Meadow Land for it not ill Husbandry, 1. 
p. 152, 153, Sc. of the Mowing and not Feeding of 
Lucern the firſt Year, Did. p. 154. the Danger of 
Mowing Lucern too often and too late, bid. p. 156. 
the great Uſes of Lucern before that of other Graſſes, 
Ibid. p. 157, 158. Lucern no Depauperator of the 
Ground, 131d. p. 159. of the Charges which attend, 
and the Profits which ariſe from ſowing of Lucern, 15. 
p. 161. 


Miller Mr. a learned Writer on Husbandry, Gardening, 


&c. Introduct. to No. I. p. lvii His Account of the 
Hardineſs of the Roots of Lucern, Bid. p. 3o. a 
Miſtake of his in afhrming, that Lucern ſowed amongſt 
Corn will be drawn up ſo weak, as ſcarce ever to be 
brought to its uſual Strength again, 2:9. p. 31. a cu- 
rious Account of his of a large ſpreading Root in the 
Phyſick Garden at Chelſea, Ibid. p. 22, Sc. a farther 
Account of his of the great Depth which the Roots of 
Lucern run to in gravelly Land, No. II. p. 139. a 
dangerous Miſtake of his concerning the turning in of 
Flocks of Sheep into Lucern the firſt Year after ſow- 
ing. his Method of Training the Cedar of Ledanus, 
much approv'd of No. II. p. 98. 


Midford Mr. an Account of the eaſy Methods with which 


he raiſes the Cedar of Lebanon, No. I. p. 100. 


Mortimer, a good plain Author, but very defficient in 


ſeveral Parts of Husbandry, Iutroduct. to No. I. p. xiv. 


Markham ; a genera! Character of bim, Introduct. to 


No. I. p. xlvi. 


Þ 2 Mauſlirooms; 


I 


Muſhrooms; the extraordinary Production of them ac- 
cording to Eraſtus, No. II. p. 67. from Scaliger, Ibid. 
p. 68. from Matbiolus and Dioſcorides, Ibid. from 


Baptiſta Porta, Ibid. p. 69. from J. Ant. Martinus, 

Ibid. from Licetus, Ibid. 

Myrrh Tree of North America produces Berries which 

yield a Wax, with which they make the fineſt Can- 

dles in America, No. II. p. 78. fit to carry into the 

hotteſt Countries, being not apt to melt, Ibid. 
N 


MIrE; its Effects in Vegetation, Introduct. to No.]. 
p. xxxvii. & ſeg. 

Nurſery ; Works to be done in it in Abril, No.1. 

p. 125. in May, No. II. p. 175. in June, No. III. 


p. 95. & /eq. 


Ak; ſeveral Kinds of it growing in North America, 
which will proſper well in England, vix. the Cheſ- 
nut Oak, No. II. p. 81. White Scaley Basket Oak, 
Lid. Red or Scarlet Oak; the Acrons of which have 
been ſo much of late fold, bid. p. 82. Spaniſh and 
Baſtard Spaniſb Oak, Bid. Black Oak, Ibid. White 
Iron or Ring Oak, Did p. 83. Turkey Oak, Lid. 
Live Oak, id. Willow Oak, Bid. p. 84. the 
Live Oak proper for ſwampy Land, 

Oglethorpe 7ames, Eſq; Member of Parliament for Ha- 
zlemere in Surrey, a Pamphlet addrefs'd to him con- 
cerning the Injuſtice of Encloſing Commons, Intro- 
duct. to No. I. from p. xxvũ. to xxxiii, and [hi4, No. 
I. p. 2, 3, 4, & e. an Account from Ditto of the 
molt practical Method of Raiſing Maize or Indian 
Corn in £:g/and, No III. p. 124. Onier or Sallow; 
its Derivation, Species, Soil, and Culture, No. II. p. 

108, rog, Quantity of Sets to an Acre, Bid. p. 110. 
Seaſon of Cutting, Bundling, c. 1bid. Charges of 
Digging, the Ground and Planting of them, id. 
Charges of Cutting. Binding, and Pitching them, Lid. 
A Scheme of the Charges which attend, and Profits 
ariſing from Oziers, id. p. 111, 112. 


P 
Pix: Common, of Nerth Carelina; ſuffers no Decay 


tor many Ages, No, II. p. og. 
Pitch 


. 
Pitch Pine, from Ditto, affording Pitch, Tar, Roſin, Sc. 


#614. p. 94. 
Pine White and Yellow, very uſeful for Planks, and many 
other Uſes, | Ibid. 
pine Almond; its U ſes for Maſts,&c. id. Dwarfe Pine 
of little Value, Did. 


Plants and Trees; the Original and Riſe of them, No. II. 
from p. 31, to 72. whether from ſpontaneous or 
equivocal Generation, Bid. p. 32. or to occult In- 
fluences, Vid. p. 41. S. Ambroſe's Opinion of it, 
Bid. p. 42. Manfſilius Furinus of the fame, Ibid. 
The Opinion of Seneca thereon, bid. 43, 54. of 
Virgil, Ibid. p. 44. of Fohan. Baptiſta Porta, Ibid. 
p. 48. of Cicero, Ibid. p. 54. of Themiſtius, Ibid. 
55, of Pliny, Ibid. of Theophraſtus, Ibid. Dr. Meori- 
ſon's Account of the extraordinary Production of the 
Eryfimum or Irio (tho? an Exotick) out of the Ruins 
of London after the dreadful Conflagration, 15:9. p. 58. 
Account of Mr. Ray's concerning the ſame Production 
of Muſtard in the Iſle of EH, Lid. p. 60. of the ſe- 
veral extraordinary Productions of Muſhrooms, No. II. 
from p. 67, to 72. See Muſhrooms. 

Pliny, an Author of great Repute in Veſpaſan's Time, 
and Cotempory of Agrice/a's, wrote of Marle, Chalk, 
White and Red Sand Stone, and other Foſſils of 
Great Britain, Introduct. to No. I. p. x. of its 
laſting 80 Vears, Ibid. 

Plott Dr. an Account of his concerning the Improvement 
of their Ground by Merle in Staffordſhire, Introduct. 
to No. I. p.x. Poor, no real Injury done them 
by the Incloſing of Waſte Land, No. I. p. 13, Cc. 
poor Cottagers have no real Right to waſte Land, bid. 
p. 7. the Poor better provided for by their being em- 
ployed, than when they lived an idle Life in their Cot- 
tages, Ibid. p. 13. 

Potatoe; its Kinds, No. III. p. 78, 79. the Ground 
how to be dunged and prepared for it; at what Seaſon 
or Time, and how planted, Ii. p. 81, 82, the 
Charges which attend, and Profits which ariſe from 
the Planting of Potatoes, Ibid. p. 87, 88, &c. 


QUINTINYE, 


E 


Q 
UINTINYE, the famous Gardener to Lewis XIV. his 
Account of a Soil proper for a Planter, No. III. p. 13, 14. 
8 


QAFFRON ; its Etymology, Cc. No. III. p. 49. the 
Fable of it, 1:4. p. 50. its Kinds, Character, and 
Deſcription, Ibid. p. 51, 52. its Uſes, Ibid. Soils pro- 
per, and Methods of Raiſing it, 1b1id. 52, 53, & ſez. 
of the preparing the Ground and Planting it, big, 
p. 54. of the ordering of the ſecond and third Crops; 
of the picking and drying of the Flowers, Ibid. p. 56, 
of the Uſe and Profits of Saffron, /b:4. p. 57. the 
general Charges of raiſing, picking, and drying of Saf- 
fron, bid. p. 58. the Charges which attend, and Pro- 
fits which ariſe from the Planting of Saffron, bid. 
. 61, 62. 
Salix, Sallow, Ozier, Sc. their Uſes, Profits, c. No. II, 
from p. 108, to p. 113. 
Salt, Nitre and Sulphur, &c. their great Uſes in Vegetation, 
Introduct. to No. I. p. xvii. the great Hindrances of 
it in Husbandry by the Duty now on it, /b:4. p. xlii. 
foul Salt falaciouſly aſſerted to be ſufficient for that Pur- 
poſe, Ibid. p. xliii. 
Saſſafras of North America; the Uſes and Virtues of the 
Bark and Berries in expelling Wind, and cleanſing the 
Blood, c. No. II. p. 87. 
Servius (an eminent Lawyer of Antiquity) of the Capital 
Puniſhment of thoſe who cut down other People's 
Trees, No. II. p. 15. 
Socrates in Zenephon; ſeveral excellent Dialogues of his 
and others on Husbandry, No. II. p. 13. 
Salon, an excellent Law-giver, who was the Founder of 
ſeveral uſeful Inſtitutes in Favour of Husbandry, No. 
1. 
Sp. * erected Temples to Ceres, and in Honour of 
Agriculture, Notes on No. II. p. 12. 


Spurrie or Eſparcet; Miſtakes of Mortimer about it, No. 
I. p. 38. a Grafs of the Dauphinate, [5:4. its De- 
rivation, Kinds, Sc. [bid. p. 39. Seaſons and Manner 
of Sou ing it, 1/4, p. 40. as alſo p. 80, 81. exceeding 
good for Butter in the Winter, Ibid. p. 82, 13. an ex- 
ceeding good Account of it from Deſerres, Ibid. from 

Stercutius 


p. 106, to 172. 


N 
Stertutius (a Husbandman) the Name of Saturn, and 


why, No. II. p. 3. 
Stolo (Licinius) No. II. p. 18. his great Care in his 
Fields, bid. Relapſe and Diſgrace, Ibid. 


Sycamore of North America, the Bark different from the 
Engliſh, being mottled and clouded with ſeveral Co- 
lours, as White, Blue, &c. No. II. p. 97. 


Cj 
Thurn; ; the Seaſon of Felling it, No. I. p. 126. our 
"I i//þ Cuſtom contrary to the Romans, and 
Ibid. 
=... Mr. a famous Botaniſt, of his joining the 
Cedar of Lebanon and Larix into one Claſs, No. I. 
p. 108, his Account of the true Terebinth or fine 
Turpentine Tree of Chis, Did. p. 113. his diitinct 
Species of the Medica, No. II. p. 134. 
Tulip-Tree of North America exceedingly large, No. II. 
p. 8 5 Bay Tulip-Tree a fine Evergreen there, id. 


W e or Terebinth- Tree; its Etymology, Genus, 
Place of Growth, Culture, Uſes, &c. No. I. from 
p. 115, to 122. incluſive. 

Tuberoſe, or Indian Hyacinth ; its Extraction and Name, 
No. II. p. 218. Manner of Propagation, 5:4. Sea- 
ſon and Earth proper for planting it, Culture, Sc. ibid. 


V 
P 1 RRO; (an ancient and excellent Writer on Huſ- 
bandry) his Account of the Original of it, No. II. 
p. 5. Husbandry not only ancienter, but more benefi- 
cial to Mankind than any other Art whatſoever, 16:4, 
p. 6, 7. 

Villa; an Introduction concerning it, No. III. p. 1. the 
Etymology of it, bid. p. 2. Villa ruſtica & urbana, 
what, Ibid. p. 3. Rules to be obſerved in the general 
Choice of one, Jbid. from p. 4, to 15, Se. good 
Air a moſt neceſſary Quality in a Villa, Ibid. p. 9. Vi- 
truvius, a famous Architect amongſt the Raus; his 
Account of it, Vid. p. 4. the Account by . 3 
by Cato, Ib:d. D. 6, or Va: ro, 2 id. P- by C51 ; 
nella, Ibid. p. 8. by Palladius, 13:4, a fine Accoun 't 

0 


F 


of the Laurentun and Tiſculum, by Pliny junior, No. III 
p. 35. good Water very neceſſary in a Villa or Farm, Is. 
p. 10. an Account of the Goodneſs or Badneſs of 
Water, and where to be found, id. p. 11. Conſide- 
rations on the good and bad Qualities of the Earth for 
a Villa, 16:4. p. 12. the Sum and Subſtance of all tl;a; 
can be ſaid as to Soils proper for a Villa, Ibid. p. 13. 
Vitruvius, a famous Architect; an Account of his con- 
cerning a Caſtle's being built of the Larix, which 
would not fire, No. I. p. 112. of theFelling of Tim- 
ber, Ibid. P. 125, 
Voſſius, a learned Etymologiſt, of the Derivation of the 
Larix, and ſeveral other Tiees, No. I. p. 108. & je, 


W 
ALLNUT-TREE Black, of America, grows in good 
Land to a prodigious Bignefs, No. II. p. 95. Table: 
and Cheſts made of it prove very well, and would be 
very uſeful in Erg/and, Ibid. p. 96. 
IWanjey Mr. a Clothier at Harminſter, WWilts, an Account 
of his of Lucern, No. I. p. 29. 
IWeſtin Sir Richard, an Introducer of Husbandry into 
{ingland, Introduct. to No. I. p. xiv. 
Willow. See Salix. 
T/::4ward Dr. general Obſervations of his on Water, 
vid. P- xll, 


X 
ENOPHON, a famous Law giver and Writer in 
Husbandry, No. II. p. 13. 
Kerces ſuppoled to be one of the firſt Diſcoverers 0: 
Lucern, No. II. p. 130 
FT 
YAvrox or Caſſena, a Buſh of America; an Account 
of it, Ng. II. p. 75: 


